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Arr. 1. Exsays on the Nature and Principles of Taste, By 
Archibald ‘Alison, LL. B. F.R.S. Prebendary of Sarum, 
&e. &c. &e. 2 Vol. Sva, pp. 880, Edinburgh, 1811, 


We look upon this as, on the whole, the best and most. 
leasing work which has yet been produced on the sub- 
jects of Taste and Beauty. Less ornate and adventurous than 
Burke, and less lively and miscellaneous than Price or Knight, 
the ai ithor, we think, has gone deeper into his subject than 
any of those writers 5 at the same time that he has been more 
copious (perhaps too copious) in his examples and illustrations, 
and more constantly awake (perhaps to an excess here also) ta 
those feelings of enthusiastic delight which the contemplation of 
such subje cts is apt to excite in the minds best qualified to dis- 
cuss them. His analysis, therefore, thougy very patient and 
comprehensive, has no feature of the chilling metaphysics of the 
schools ; and, while the love of his subject has ied him inte 
great fulness of detail, and the sensibility of his heart lent a glow 
of warm colouring to every part of his composition, the reader 
need be under no fear of encountering either the refinements of 
ingenious dogmatism, or the ravings of sentimental folly. ‘The 
book, perhaps, is a little too long,—and the style a little too 
verbose: nor are the argumentative end theoretical parts kept 
sufficiently distinct from the illustrative and ornamental ;—but 
the whole is, in no ordinary degree, both beautiful and in- 
structive ; and seems cnasliante adapted to promote both the 
love and the knowledge of the’ curious speculations on which it 
is employed, Of its beauty, we are afraid we shall be able ta 
give our readers but a very inadequate impression; but, of its 
information, we may hope to present them with a tolerably in- 
telligible abstract. 
¥WOL. XVIEL, NO, 25, A In 
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Alison on Taste: May 


In all disquisitions on the subject of Taste, there are evident- 
ly two separate objects of inquiry ;—the first relating to the na- 
ture of ‘he Faculty ; the other to the nature of its Objects. At 
one time, we endeavour to ascertain what it is that constitutes 
Taste,—at another, what it is that constitutes Beanty; and 
are always necessarily engaged in determining, either what 
is the state of our minds, when we are conscious of the pecu- 
liar emotions excited by the perception of sublimity or beau- 


ty, or what are tHe qualities in objects which have the power of 


exciting these emotions. It is the more necessary, too, to attend 
to this distinctic m, and to keep cle arly i in view the indispensable 
importance of both branches of the inquiry ; because most of 
the theories that have hitherto been. pi -oposed on the subject, 
appear to us to proceed upon a partial forgetfulness of one or 
other of them ; and are calculated to afford an answer to one 
only of the two que stions which we have announced as involved 
in ihe discussion. Those who have contended that be: ‘auty con- 
sists in curve lines,—in smoothness, smallness or fragility,—in 
regularity, or 11 odiertte% variety, or in eny other fixed or phy si- 
cal property,—have, for the most part, neglected altogether to 
explain how these properties should affect the mind with a sense 
of “sub slimity or bea uty, or to determine the precise nature of 
the emotions which th ey excited ;—while those, on the other 
hand, who maintain that these emotions consist merely in the 
perception of-utility, or of relation, or of what is ordinary and 
true, seem sometimes to forget, that every theory, even as to 
the nature of our emotions, must be ultimately “verified by a 
careful examination of the an that are found to produce 
them, and by a large induction as to the whole accompanying 
phenomena: 

But though it be thus radically necessary to remember that 
there are two subjects of inguiry, it is, if possible, still more 
essential to recollect, that they must be discussed together ; that 
we can never ascertain what is beauty, without having clear no- 





tions of the state of mind which it produces, and, in its power of 


producing which, its essence consists ; and that it is utterly im- 
possible to ascertain what is the nature of the effe ct produced by 
beauty on the mind, till we can decide what are the common 
pro perties that are found in all the objects which produce it. 
Ail investigations, therefore, into the principles of Taste, and 
into the elements of Beauty, ought obvious sly to go together ; 
and as the evidence must alw: ays ‘be one and the same, by which 
the truth of our conjectures as to the nature of either can be 
determined, nothing can be more injudicious or unsatisfactory, 
than any attempt to separate them in the discussion. Mr Ali- 
son. is not-deserving of praise for-any thing more than for his 
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constant and invariable attention to this important cdiisidera- 
tion. 

It is the opinion of this excellent writer, to express it in one 
sentence,—that the emotions which we experience from the con- 

templation of sublimity or beauty, are not produced by any 
physical or intrinsic quality in the ‘obje cts which we c outage ite; 
but by the recollection or conce; tion of other objects which a 
associated i in our im: usin: itions wi ith those before us, and conse- 
quently suggested by ‘their appearance, and which are interest- 
ing or ¢ fiecting, on the common and fon niljar pri inciple of being 
the natural objects of love, or of pity, or of fear or venera- 
tion, or some ‘other common and lively sensaticn of the mind. 
‘This is the first and most important proposition in his theory,— 
of which, accordingly, it may be : stated as the funds mental 
principle, that all objects are beautiful or sublime which signify 
or suggest to us some simple »emotion of love, pity ty, terror, or any 
other social or selfish atk ction of our nature ; and that the beau- 
ty or sublimity which we ascribe to them, consists entirely in 
the power which they have acquired, by association or other- 
wise, of reminding us of the proper objects of these familiar af- 
fections. Mr Alison adds, that the sensation of sublimity or 
beauty is not fully developed by the mere suggestion of some 
natural object of interest or affection ; 3 but is distinct! y felt only 
when the 1 Imagina ition is stimulated to conceive a conne ‘cted train 
or series of such objects, in unison with that which was first 
suggested by the particular form, which is called beautitul, only 
for having been the parent of such a train. 

We think all this equally true and important; and are satis- 
fied, on the whole, with the manner in which Mr Alison has 
proved and illustrated it in the work before us. Yet it is a man- 
ner which is fitter for a large book, than such a short paper as 
we can now aiford to furnish; ; and we think we can conduct our 

readers to the same conclusions by a less operose process, than 
a detailed analysis of all Mr Alison’s speculations. 

The first notion that most people have about taste, or the ca- 
pacity of po ceiving beauty, seems to be, that it is a peculiar 
sense or faculty, of which beauty is the appropriate object,—as 
light is of the sense of secing,—or sound, of heari: ng: and; 
this being once settled, there is, with many, an end of the wh« shy 
question. Bx auity is that which gratifies the faculty of taste ; 
and taste is that by which we are ‘made sensible of beat uty : and 
this is all that is to be known of the one or the other!” Even 
of those who are not perfectly contented with this definition of 
beauty, there are many who seem satisfied with that of taste, 
which it ace: mpanies; and the majer ity, even of philoso phicak 
A2 InQuisers 
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inquirers into those matters, seem to have acquiescec’ in the doo- 
trine of a separate sense or faculty, the intimations of which ad- 
mit of no correction or explanation. This is obviously implied, 
at all events, and, we rather think, i is occasionally e xpressed, i in 
all the theories that resolve beauty into combinations of curve lines 
—into relaxation of the fibres—into smoothiness—proportion 
—fragility, or any other physical qualities; the authors of 
such speculations being generaily satisfied with reducing all the 
various forms of be auty ‘to their own favoured elements, and as- 
suming it as a final principle and fixed law of our constitution, 
of which no account could be rendered, that those elements pre- 
duced a distinct operation upon some inward sense or faculty, 
the result of which was the emotion or perception of beauty. 
How extremely inaccurate and unmeaning all this is, however, 
must be apparent to every one who will take the trouble to re- 
flect upon it; and may be made evident, in a very few words, 
even to shone who decline that trouble. 

If beauty be the object of a peculiar sense or faculty, then its 
nature must be as familiarly and certainly known to all who pos- 
sess that sense, 2s the nature of light or sound is to those who can 


sce or hear. 1t must always be recognized by the same proper- 


ties and effects. No two persons who possess the sense, can 
ever differ as to its presence or absence on any particular occa- 
sion ; and, when once admitted to exist in certain forms, co- 
lours or proportioris, must inevitably be discovered wherever the 
same forms and proportions are presented. How notoriously 
the fact is otherwise, it is needless for us to say. Instead 

consisting in one substance or element, like light, sound or heat, 
it is supposed to reside entire and separate, in colours, forms 
and motions; nay, in proportions, sentiments, arguments and 
imitations; and to exist, conspicuous and distinct, in land- 
acapes, buildings, animals, verses, flowers, tunes, smiles, demon- 
strations, and a thousand other shapes: as anomalous. Instead 
of being recognized by all persons who possess the sense to 
which it is adapted, in every object in which it is plainly per 

ceived by any one such person, it is notorious, that not only in- 
dividuals, ‘but whole.nations, daily perceive the most exquisite 


beauty i in objects, where other individuals can see no traces of 


it: and, finally, the very same persons who have once raptu- 
rously admitted the beauty of certain forms, colours or propor- 
tions, in one set of objects, daily confess that they can discover 
no sort of beauty in the very same forms and proportions » when 
they happen to occur in a different set of objects. The forms, 
eolours and proportions that are respectively beautiful in a tree, 
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atyger, or a mountain, are not beantiful; to any eye; in a tem- 
p! le or a woman. 
‘I prve very obvious considerations appear to us to he conclu- 
sive agi inst the e supposition of an intrinsic or ele mentary beau- 
ty a a ane itself immediately to a peculiar sense cr faculty, 
{ which it is the appropriate object t; and, obvious as they ar 
thes seem also to furnish obj ctions, not less decisive, against 
almost all the other theories that-have been hitherto proposed on 
the subject. The absurdity, however, of supposing a separate 
sense or faculty for the perc ethan of beauty, was too glaring to 
quiesced in, even by the most ingenious philosophers; 
lingly, it seeis to have been very early sus spected 
that the e peculiar en 1otion we received from the perception of 
ty, might on ly be a mo dific ation of some other mo re simple 


familiar emotion; and that all the be wty might consist in 
uggesting this emoticon. Accordingly, as many objects that are 
beautiful were observed to be also atresia commodious and 
useful, and as the ideas of use and convenience ,are naturally 
pleasing, Kk occurred to some ingenious persons, that beauty 
might perhaps consist altogether in Utility; and ‘that the mys- 
terious pleasure which we derived from the sight of it, might be 
erred to those agreeable recollections, or nt atural sympathics, 
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at ri 
hich we kuow to accompany the conception of .convenience 
d comfort. Now, this, we think, was a great step; and in 
the right way ;—and, upon this princip le, , & very satist: \ctory ex- 





planation was given of a great part of the ‘beauty of the pro- 
portions aad forms of build ADEs, the limbs of animals, and o- 
her objects of this description, When applied, however, to 
things of a different description, this theory was found utterly 
to fail. «Many things were ensinently useful, in Which even the 
authors of the theory could discover no beauty; and many 
things were indisputa ibly beautiful, which could “only be con- 
nected with utility by the most re volting and ludicrous strainings 
of the imag: ination. Plous ghs, and dunghills, and bank bills, 
vere very useful; but no ene-could be persuaded to think them 
beautiful; and people were in raptures with the beauty of rose 
buds, and statues, ‘and idje young women, that were allowed to 
be of no use whatsoever. It was ev ilently a great mistake, ther 


fore, to suppose, that our sense .of beaut ty was nothing 1 ore 
than a perception of utility. 
Other theories, still more fantastical, were suggested | the 


sac narrowness of view, and the same love of simplicity. * = 
*CALISC every thi ng monstrous was found to excite di: cust, beauty 


, 3 
was held to consist in what was most ordinary and common; 
sud because it wav found possible to magnify every quality to a 
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disagreeable excess, it was happily conjectured, that beauty 


might be nothing but mediocrity. A still more notable hypo- 
thesi is was founded on the pleasure which we sometimes receive 


from tracing the connexion of complicated phenomena; and 


the nature of beauty was marv i 1 elucidated, by affirming 
that it arose from the pe reeption of relation. Others pre posed 
to clear up the mystery, by resolving rit into a feeling of moral 

approbation ; and ¢ he ts made it m: anifest, that it arose merely 
from a strict observation of truth ! 

Of propositions that appear to have no meaning, it is not 
eeny to offer any copfiation; but of such of the preceding 
theories as we have the good fortune to comprehend, we would 
rather say that they were pertially true, than that they were 

dicalh erroneous; and that the error consisted more in sup- 
posing ibut any one explanation would serve for all cases, than 
in the insufficiency of that preposed fer the cases by which it 
was cbviously sugested. At: seeins to be perfectly true, for in- 

; of colours and of sounds are 
origina l the eye aba the car, and con titute a sort 
f beauty, whi ich may be said to be the direct and peculiar ob- 
ject of our perception ; and of which no other account can be 
given, than that, by the con titution of our nature, such ob- 
jects are agreeable to us. In the same way, it is true, and toa 

















ible to 
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ty 


far preater extent, that the perception of a, fitness and de- 
sign, dk es COLNMUNicate to us a certain sen sible gratific ‘ation, and 
constitutes the chicf bear uty of many objects of our admiration, 
The error lies, therefore, not in stating th« se as sources of beau- 
ty, but in holding that t other sources; and an- 
nouncing, as wniversal theorems, what are only solutions of 
particular problems. 

The grand mistake, indeed, which seems to have misled al- 
most all the inquirers into this curious subject, consists in their 
taking it for granted, that beauty, in whatever variety of objects 
it micht be found, was always in itself one and the same; and 
that, in order to exp!ai yecuty of any part ticular thing, it 
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was necessary to show that it had some quality in common with 
all other things i iat were beautiful. How very hopeless an un- 


ig 
dertaking this was, may 
impe erfect enumeration we have a 
t! Lungs that are a owed 
we cansidc r, that thing ittle 
Jar,—sireple and cony less aa useful,—natural and 
artificial, —nay, tha ial and immaterial,—intellec- 
tual and moral, are all eaually susceptible of beauty; it must 

a , his is the only quality in which 


annecy prot ; 
appear pretty cv.c- 
Lacy 


even from the slight and 
ready civen of the classes of 
oad 1 1 

ty. And indeed, when 


s—regular and irregu- 
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they can agree ; and that they can have nothing in common but 
this very beauty, which is supposed to depend upon their pre~ 
‘vious possession of some common quality. 

But what do we really mean, when we say, that all these 
things agree in being beautiful ? Do we mean any thing m« LOT, 
than 1 that-we call them ell by this one nam 1e 5 and that they Vv Tes 
semble each other in being agreeable? Vor, is it really tr ue that 
they are all agreeable in the same manner? or that they affect 
us with one and the same kind of sensation? Is it not notorious, 
on the contrary, that there are almost 2s many kinds of beauty 
as there are varieties of mental emotion ; that some are me- 
lancholy, and some cheerful,—some humble. and simple, and 
others commanding and magnificent s—an d that we are moved 
accordingly, by the contemplation - of all those varied species, 
either to pensive tenderness,—to love, pity and regret,—or to 
gay and airy imaginations,—or to still and tranqui it thought, 
or to admiration, humility and awe? But if it be true, that 
the emotions which we receive from beauty are thus various in 
themselves, and that they partake thus larg ‘ly of the character 
of other emotions, why should we not conc! hude, that they are 
but modifications of these more familiar affections,—and that the 
beauty which we impute to external objects, is nothing more 
than their power of reflecting these several inward affections ? 
This accordingly is the theory adopted by Mr Alison; and we 
think made out by him by the most satisix ctory evidence. We 
must still be permitted, however, to take our own way for a_lit- 
tle longer, in unfolding it. 

There are two things—and two only—that require:a little ex, 
planation. First, What are the primary affe tions, by the snp~ 
gestion of which we think the sense of beauty is produces d? 
And, secondly, What is the nature of the connexion by whick 
‘we suppose that the objects we call bezutiful are.en abled to sugy 
agest these affections ? 

With regard to the first of these points, it fortunately isnot ne~ 
essary cither to enter into any tecious details, or to h: ave recourse 
to any nice distinctions. All sensations that are not ‘absolute ly 
indifferent, and are, at the same time, cither agreeable, — 
experienced by ourselves, or attractive when conten: plated i 


‘others, may form the foundation of the emotions of sablimity 
‘or beauty. The love-of sensation, as we have elsewhere taken 


‘occasion :to observe, seems:to be the ruling appetite of human na- 
ture ; and many sensations, in which the painful seems greatly to 
prepond erate, are consequently sought for with avidity, and recol- 

Jected with interest, even in our own persons. In the persons of 

athers, emotions still more painful are contemplated with eeger 
A é hess 
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ness and delight } and therefore we must riot be surprised té 
find, that many of the pleasing sensations of beauty or subli« 
mity, resolve themselves ultim: ately into recollections of feelings 
that may appear to have a very opposite character. The sun 
of the whole is, that ev ery fe cling which it is agreeable to expe- 
rie nce, to recal, or to witness, may become the source of beau- 
ty in external objects, when it is so connected with them as that 
their appearance fteminds us of that feeling. Now, in real life, 
and from daily experience and observation, we hnow that it is a+ 
greeable, in the first place, to recollect our own pleasurable sen- 
sations, or to be enabled to form a lively conception of the plea- 
sures of other men, or even of sentient beings of any descrip- 
tion. We know likewise eC, from the same sure authority, that 
there is a certain delight in the remembrance of our past, or 
the conception of our future emotions, even though attended with 
preat pain, provitled they be not forced too rudely on the mind, 
and be softened by the accompaniment of any milder feeling. 
And finally, we know, in the same manner, that the spectacle 
or conception of the emotions of others, even when-in a high 
degree painful, is extremely interesting and attractive, and 
draws us away, not only from the consideration of indifferent 
objects, but even from the pursuit of light or frivelous enjoy- 
ments. All these are plain and familiar tacts, of the existence 
of which, however they may be explained, no one can entertain 
the slightest doubt, —and into which, therefore, we shall have 
made no fheonsiderable progress, if we can resolve the more 
mysterious fact, of the emotions we receive from the contempla- 
tion of sublimiiy or beauty. 

Our proposition then is, that these emotions are not original 
emotions, nor producid directly by any qualities in the objects 
which excite them; butarereflections, or im: wes, of the more radi- 
cal and familiar emotions to which we have alr ady alluded ; and 
are occasioned, not by any inherent virtue in the objects be- 
fore is, but by the accidents, if we may so express ourselves, 
by which these may have been enadled to suggest or recal to us 
our own past sens: itions or sympathies. We could almost ven+ 
ture, indeetl, to lay it down as an axiom, that, except in the 
plain and palpable casé of bodily pain er pleasure, we can ne- 
ver be intcrested in any thing but the fortunes of s senticnt beings 5 

—and that every thing parts king of the nature of mental emo- 
tion, must have for its o bject the feelings 8, past, presentyor pos- 
sible, of something capable of sensation. Independent, there- 
fore, of all evidence, and without the help of any explan: ition, 
we should have been apt to conclude, that the emotions of bea uty 
gnd sublimity must have for their objects the sufferings or enjoyr 
y mouty 
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ments of sehtient beings ;—and to reject, as intrinsically absurd 
nnd ineredible, the supposition, that material objects, which 
obviously do neither hurt nor delight the body, should yet ex- 
cite, by their mere physical qualities, the very powe rful emotions 
which are sometimes excited by the spectae le of bee ality. 

Of the feelings, by their connexion with which, « xternal objects 
become beautiful, we do not think it nec: ssary to speak more mi- 
nutely 3—and chavalones if only remains, under this preliminary 
view of the subject, to explain the nature of that connexion by 
which we conceive this effect to be produced. Here, also, there 
is but little need for minuteness, or fulness of enumeration. Al-. 
most every tie, by which two objects can be bound together in the 
imagination, da su ich a manner as that the pres entment of the 
one shall recal the memory of the other ;—or, in other words, 
almost every possible relation which can ahaa between such ob 
jects, may serve to connect the things we call sublime or beauti- 
ful, with feelings that are interesting or delightful. Mr Alison 
has not made any attempt to class or enumerate these various 
relations ; but has grouped them all together under the sweep- 
ing name of Associ: tions. Nor indeed can he be much blamed 
for the omission ; when it is considered, on the one hard, that 
any enumeration which he coukl have given must necessarily 
have been imperfect ; and, on the other, that the general n ature 
of the law which he v ishedl to illustrate, must, in the longrun, 
have been fully impressed upon the misds of all these who attend 
ed to his copious and well- chosen ex amples. To us, however, 
who have less room for examples, and less reliance on the atten- 
sion of our readers, some slight atempt at describing and classe 
ing the most common of those coniexions, appears to be more 
important,—and may even enabie us to introduce the few ex- 
aniples upon which we can venture, with more eflect and ad- 
vantage. 

It appears to us, then, that objects are seblime or beautiful, 
Ist, when they are ‘the natural signs, and perpetu: ul concomitants 
of hi: appiness or suffering, or, at any rate, of some lively feel- 
‘ng or emotion in ourse Ives or in some other sentient beings 3; ory 

ally, when they are the arbitrgry or accidental concomitants of 
such feelings ; or, Sdly, when they bear some analogy, or fancitul 
resemblance, to circumstances or situations wi 





h which theae e- 
motions are necessarily’ connected. In endeavouring to illus- 
trate the nature of these several relations, w« » shall | be led to lay 
before our readers some proofs that appear to us sallehictory ot 
the truth of the general theory. 

Phe most obvious, and the strongest sociation that can be 
lished between inward feelings and external clyjects is, where 
uie 
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the object is necessarily and universally connected with the feeling 
by the law. of nate, so that it is always presented to the senses 
when the feeling is impressed upon the mind.—Take, for exam- 
ple, the sound of thunder.—} Nothing, perhaps, in the whole 
range of f nature, is more strikingly and universally sublime ; yet 
seems obvious, that the sublimity is produ ced, not by any 
ie that is perceived by the ear, but altogether by the im- 
pression of Power and of Danger that is necessa rily made upon 

the mind, whenever thet sound is heard. That it is not pro- 
duced by any peculiarity in the sound itself, is certain, from the 
snistakes that.are frequently made with regard to it. ‘The noise 

of a cart battling over the stones, is cften mistaken for thunder; 
and as long as the mistake lasts, t! is very vulgar and ir ssignifi- 
cant noise Is ali ‘felt to be prodigiously sublime. It is so 
felt, because it is then associated with j ideas of prodigious power 
and undefined danger ;-—ead the st sblimit y is destroyed, the 
l, th the sound itself, 








moment the association is Semel d, tho 
and its efiect on the organ, cont inue ¢ exactly the same. This, 
therefore, is an instance, in which sublimity is distinctly prove ea 
to con re not in any physical quality of t 1¢ object to whi tich it is 
ascribed, but in its necessary connexion with that vast and un- 
eka Power which is the natural.chject of awe a a vene~ 
vati _ 

Ve may now take an example a little less plain and element- 
ary. The most beautiful object in nature, perhaps, is the coun- 
tenan ce-o. a young and beautiful woman ;—and we are apt at 

first to imagine, that, 3 inde pendent of all associations, the forms 
aa colours which it displays are, in themselves, lovely and en- 
gaging, and would apne: wr charmi ng to all beholders, with what- 
ever other qualities or impressions they might happen to be 
«connected. <A very little reflection, however, will probably be 
sufficient to convince us of the fallacy of this impression ; and 
to satisfy us, that what we admire is not a combination of forms 
and colours, which could never excite any 1 rents al em otion, but 
a collection of signs and tokens of those feeli ngs and affections, 
which are universally recognised 9s the proper objects of love 

nd sympathy. Laying 2 side the emotions arising from dif- 
ference of sex, and supposing female beauty to be contemplat- 
ed by the pure and unenvying eye of a female, it seems quite 
obvious, that among its ingredi ients we should trac val 1e signs of 
two different sets of qui ities, that are neither of t he n the object 
of sight, but of a higher faculty ;—in the first place, of youth and 
health; and in the second pk ce, of innoce nee, gaiety, sensibility, 
intelligence, delicacy r vivacity. Now, without enlarging up- 
on the natura! ofieei 0 of F these suggestions, we shall just suppose 
thas 
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that the ee which must be admitted at all events to 
be actually significant of the qualities we have enumerated, had 
been by the law of nature attached to the very opposite qua- 
lities 3—that the smooth forehead, the firm cheek, and the full 
lip, which are now so distinctly « expres ive to us of the gay and 
vigorous periods of youth,— nd the clear and blooming comple- 

xion, which indicates health and agility, had been in fact the forms 
and colours by which old age and sickness were characterized ; 
and that, instead of b ing found united to those sources and 
seasons of enjoyment, they had been the badges by which nature 

pointed out that state of suffering and decay which is now signi- 
fied to us by the livid and emaciated face of sickness, or “the 
wrinkled front, the oan lps and hellow check of age ;— 
If this were the familiar law our nature, can it be doubted 
that we should look upon dailies appearances, not with rapture, 
but with aversion,—and consider it as a utely ludicrous or 
disgusting, to speak of the beauty of what was interpreted by 








every one as 1s the lamented sign of pain and decrepitude ? 

Such, we conceive, would be the inevitable effect of dissolv- 
ing the subsisting connexion between the aninating ideas e 
hope and enjoyment, and those visible ap} pearances ‘which ar 
now significant of those emotions, and derive tel wh ole beau- 
ty from that signific ut! mn. Yi mild b : still stronger, 
if we could suppose the m expression of th ap pearances to 
be reversed in the same manner. If the voit which now en- 
chants us, as the expression of innocs ond affection, were 
the sign attached by nature to guilt and alignt ity, —if _ > blush 
which expresses délicacy, and the glance tl bs ks intelli- 
gence, vivacity and soitness, had always been fo und united with 





brutal passion or idiot moodine: 3 5 is it not cert: in, that the 
whole of their beauty wou ld be extinguished, anc that our emo- 
tions from the sight of them would ‘be ex xactly the reverse of 
what they now are? 

This, we think, no idolater of beauty will be hardy enough 
to deny: But our natura! pr judices s still cling to us ; and, while 
we are forced to admit, that the countenance which we now 
think most lovely, would cease entirely to please, if the qualities 
which constituted its bea ity were significant of nothing but pom 
ful feelings and hateful disp sitions, we are apt to fancy, that, 
though disag reeable, it might still be thought beautifil,—end 
be reg: ded, as we now re ward many 2 beautiful face, which we 
know to indic: ate neither innocence, intelligence, nor gentle- 
ness. It is p roper, therefore, that we should endeavour to ex~ 
plai Lin wren seeming anom: uly, of admitted beauty where there is 
Ho expression of any amiable or attractive emotion. 

There 
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There are three considerations that may serve to remove the 
difficulty. In the first place, it should be remembered, that 
our impression of the beauty of the human countenance, is de- 
rived from ‘an habitual recollection of the inte resting or amishle 
qualities of which it is generally found to be the sign ; and this 
impression, being formed from exper! ience of what is really the 
case in the far greater number of instances, cannot be entirely 
effaced by our conviction, that, in a particular instance, the 
sign has been disjoined from the thing signified. This discoy - 
ry, indeed, is always accompa nied by a fecling of pai nand dis- 
appointment ; but this will often be found to min gle with the 
pleasing expectations to which it has succeeded, and to consti- 
tute a compound emotion, which is far trom being purely di 
agreeable—tike the mixed feelings of respect, sorrow rand indigne- i- 
tion, with which we look upon a polluted sanctuary. In the se- 
cond place, there is almost always, in these c: pees, the expression 
of youth and health ; an expression, in itself, indelibly pleasing, 
and which does not always become less interesting for the con- 
trasts which guilt or mis ery may occi asionally throw over thy 
hopes and joys of which it is naturally significant. In the last 
place, it is necessary to reme ruber, that the female form is to 
men the object of a passion which is satisfied with the attributes 
of youth and health y—which has little relation to the finer elc- 
ments of beauty, and b is naturally gratified, both by the exist- 
ence and the indications of feclings that are allowed to be guilt, 
and degrading. ‘This passion however is, in the progress oi 
society, so intimate] ly blended with higher and purer feelings, 
that its influence has given a colouring to the gencral lan- 
guage on the subject of female beauty, and sanctioned the ap- 
plication of that name to qualities, whiel h could never have my 

tained it upon any other principle. The operation, indeed, 
this Steakinn & force has given a very perplexing bias to all our 
conceptions of human beauty, and has sensib ly affected the spe- 
culations of several ingenious inquirers into the nature of beauty 
in general, at the same time that it has made it somewhat difficult 
and embarrassing to point out the partict ular sources of their er- 
vors. ‘The same general principle will serve to account for the 
other anomaly, of countenances that ¢xpress intel] igence and 
goodness, without adm itting of being cal! led beautiful. W here 
youth and health are not wanti ing in such cases, it will com- 
monly be found, that there are evident traces of some phy- 
sical imperfection or disaster, connected with the revolting i- 
<leas of suffering and pain, and in some measure weakening 
er disturbing the expression of the more pleasing qualities. 
RWVithout venturing farther, however, upon this dangerous 
growl, 
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ground, we think we have said nearly enough to satisfy our 
attentive readers, that the beauty of the human countenance is 
derived chiefly from suggesting to us cone eptions of human feel- 
ings and dispositions ; ; and that our emotions are not excited by 
a mere assemblage of colours and waving lines, but by the legi- 
ble characters a hope and joy—of innocence, sensibility and 
kindness, which form the proper objects of our love, and the 
most delightful occasions of our sympathy vs 

That the beauty of a living and sentient ereature should de- 
pend, in a great degree, upon quauities peculiar to such a crea 
ture, ré ather than upon ana mere physieal attributes which it 
may possess in common with the inert matter around it, cannot 
indeed appear a very improbable supposition to any one. But 
it may be more difficult for some persons to understand how the 
beauty of mere dead matter should be derived from the feelings 
and sympathies of sentient beings. It is absolutely necessary, 
therefore, that we should give an instance or two of this deri- 
vation. 

It is easy enough to understand how the sight of a picture or 
statue should affect us nes urly in the same way as the sight of the 
original: nor is it much more difficult to conceive, how the 
sight of a cottage should give us something of the same feeling 
as the sight of a peasant’s family ; and the aspect of a town raise 
many of the same ideas as the appearance of a multitude of per- 
sons. We may begin, therefore, with an example a little more 
complicated. Take, for instance, the case of a common Kng- 
lish landscape—green meadows with fat catthe—canals or navi- 
gable rivers—weill fenced, well cultivated fields—neat, clean, 
scatterecl cottages—humble antique church, with churchyard 
elms, and crossing hedge-rows—all seen under bright skies, and 
in good weather —T here is much beauty, as every one will ace 
know ledge, in such a scene. But in what does the beauty con- 
sist ? Not certainly i in the mere mixture of colours and forms ; for 
colours more pleasing, and lines more graceful, (according to 
any theory of grace that may be preferred), might be spread up- 
on a board, ora painter’ 3 pallet, without enga; aging the eye to a 
second glance, or raising the least emotion in ‘the mind ; 3—bat, 
in the picture of human ‘happiness that is presented to our ima- 
ginations and affections,—in the visible and unequivocal signs 
of comfort, and che erful and peaceful enjoyment,—and of that 
secure and successful ne that ensures its continuance,— 
and of the piety by which it is exalted,—and of the simnplici ity 
by which it is contrasted a. the guilt and the fever of a city 
life ;—in the images of health and temperance and plenty which 
it exhibits to every eye,—and ia the glimpses which it affords 
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to warmer imaginations, of those primitive or fabulous times, 
when man was uncorrupted by luxury and ar mbition, and S 
those humble retreats in wh ich we still delight to imagine tha 

love and philosophy may find sr unpollut d asylum. At all e- 
vents, however, it is human feeling that excites our sympathy, 
and forms the object of our emotions, It is man, and man a- 
Jone, that we see in the beauties of the earth which he inhabits ;— 
or, if a more sensitive an ind extended sympathy connect us with 
the lower families of animated nature, an a make us rejoice with 
the lambs that bleat on the uplands, or the cattle that ruminate 
in the valley, or even with the livin g plants that drink the bright 
sun and the bah ny air beside t them, it is still the idea of enjoy- 
ment—of feelings that animate the existence of sentient beings 


s) 
a 
. 
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—that calls forth all our emotions, and is the parent of ail the 
beauty with which we procecd to invest the inanimate creation 
around us. 

Instead of this quiet and tame English landscape, let us now take 
2 Welch or a Highland scene; and see whether its beauties will 
adinit of being exp ined on the same principle. Here, we shall 
have lofty mountains, and rocky and lonely recesses,—tufted 
woods hung r over precipices, —lakes intersected with ca sstled pro- 
montorie: Samp le solitudes of unploughed and untrodden val- 
leys,—nameless and gigantic ruins,—and mountain echoes re- 
peating the screain of the eagle and the roar of the cataract. 
This, too, is beautiful ;—and, to those who can interpret the 
language it speaks, far more be autiful than the prosperous scene 
with which we have contrasted it. Yet, lonely as it is, it is to 
the recollection of man and of human feelings that its bea wuty 
also is owing. ‘The mere forms and colours that compose its 
visible appear ance, are no more capable of exciting any emo- 
tion in the mind, than the forms and colours of a ‘Turke "y car 
pet. It is sympathy with the present or the past, or the ima- 
ginary inhabitants of such a region, that alone gives it either 
interest or beauty ; and the delight of those who be hold it, will 
always be found to be in exact proportion to the force of their 
imaginations, and the warmth of their social affections. The 
leading i impressions, here, are those of romantic seclusion, and 
primeval simplicity ;—lovers sequestered in these blissful soli- 
tudes, * from towns and toils remote, ’—and rustic poets and 
philosophers communing with nature, at a dist: ance from the low 
yursuits and selfish malignity of ordinary mortals ;—then there 
is the sublime impression of the Mighty Power which piled the 
massive clifls upon each other, and rent the mountains asunder, 
and scattered their giant fragments at their base ;—ancd all the 
unages connected with the monuments ef antient eae 
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and extinguished hostility,—the feuds, and the combats, and 
the triumphs of its wild and pyimitive inhabitants, contrasted 
with the stillness and desolation of the scenes where they lye in- 
terred ;—and the romantic ideas attached to their. antient tradi- 
tions, and the peculiarities of thei ir preeent life,—their wild and 
enthusiastic poetry,—their gloomy superstitions,—their attach~ 
ment to their chiefs,—the dangers, and the hardships and en- 
joyments of their lonely bynti ngs and fishings, thei ‘ir pastoral 
shielings on the mountains in summer,—and the tales and the 
sports that amuse the little groupes that are frozen into their 

rast and trackless valleys in the winter. Add to all this, the 
traces of vast and obscure antiquity that are impressed on the 
Innguage and the habits of the people, and om the cliffs and 
caves and gulfy torrents of the lands; and the solemn and touch- 
ing reflection, perpetually reeurring, of the weakness and in- 
significance of perishable man, whose generations thus pass a= 
way into oblivion, with all their toils and ambition, while Na- 
ture holds on her unvarying course, and pours out her streams, 
and renews her forests, with undecaying ‘activity, regardless of 
the fate'of her proud and perishat ble sovercign. 

We set all this down at random, from the vague and casual 
recollection of the impressions we have ourselves received from 
this sort of scenery ;—by no means as an exact transcript of the 
images and feeling ‘s which it must excite in all beholders, but 
mere ly as a specimen of the manner in which it we on the 
heart and imagination, and of the nature of that connexion 
which is established between our natural sympathies and the vi- 
sible peculiarities of our mountain landscape. The truth is, 
that there is an endless variety in the trains of thought to whicls 
this kind of secnery is calculated to give rise ; and that it differs 
essentially, in this respect, from the scenery of a more cultivat- 
ed region, where there is scareely any very decided expre ossion, 
but that of comfort and tranquillity. To make amends, how- 
ever, it must be admitted, that this last expression is much more 
clear and obvious to beholders of every degree and description. 
There is scareely any one who does not feel and understand the 
beauty of smiling fields and comfortable cottages; but the beauty 
of lakes and mountains is not so univers ally distinguishable. Ie 
requires some know ledge of our specie 8,—some habits of reflec 
tion,—some play of fancy, —some exercise of aftection, to in- 
terpret the lofty characters in which Nature here speaks to the 
heart and the imagination ; nt reflee ts, trom the broken as- 
pects of the desert, the most powerful images of the feelings and 
the fortunes of man. Though 3 it has been the fashiot 1, there- 
fore, for all recent travellers to affect a prodigious admiration 
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for these picturesque regions, we cannot help suspectiiie, that 
their beauty has been truly felt by a very small nu nber ; ; and 
were exceedingly delighted by “the frank confession of two 
Cockney tourists, who late ly published an account of their expedi- 
tion to the Scottish High lands; in which they fairly state, that 
they could discover no Deauty i in our naked mountains and drea- 
ry lakes; and were astonished how any intelligent person could 
voluntarily pass his time in the ¢ cold and laborious’ pastimes 
which they afforded, when he might have devoted it to ‘the 
gay vivacity of plays, operas, and polite assemblies.’ They ac- 
cordingly post back to London as fast as possible; and after 

yawning, in a sort of disconsolate terror, along the banks of 
Lasthiomend, enlarge, with much animation, on the beauty and 
grandeur—of F insbury Square |! 

We have said enough, we believe, to let our readers under- 
stand what we mean by external objects being the natural a 
or concomitants of human syinpathies or emotions. Yet ,v 
cannot lift up our eyes, in this delial itful season, without bein ge 
tempted to add one other illustration, and to ask, on what o- 
ther principle we can account for the beauty of Spring? Win- 
ter has shades as deep, and colours as bri! liant; and the great 
forms of nature are substantially the same through all the revo- 
lutions of the year. We shall seek in vain, therefore, in the 
accidents of mere organic matter, for the sources of that £ ver- 
nal delight and joy,’ which subject all finer spirits to an an- 


nual intoxication, and strike home the sense of beauty even ta, 


hearts that seem proof against it under all other aspects. An 
it isnot among the Dead, but among the Living, that this 
beauty originates. It is the renovation of life and of joy to alt 
animated beings, that constitutes this great jubilee of nature ;— 
the young of animals bursting into existence,—the simple and u- 
niversal pleasures which are diffused by the mere temperature of 
the air, and the profusion of sustenance,—the pairing of birds, 
—the cheerful resumption of rustic toils,—the great alleviation 
of all the miseries of poverty and sickness,—our | sympathy with 
the young life, and the promise and the hazards of the vegeta- 
ble creation,—the solemn, yet cheering, impression of the ¢ con- 
stancy of Nature to her great periods of renovation,—and 
the hopes that dart spontaneously forward into the new circle 
of exertions and enjoyments that is opened up by her hand 
and her example. Such are some of the conceptions that are 
forced upon us by the appearances of returning Spring; and 
that seem to account for the emotions of delight with which 
these appearances are hailed, by every mind endowed with any 
degree of sensibility, pounenne™ better than the brighthess _ 
j the 
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the colours, or the agreeableness of the smells that are then pre- 
sented to our senses. 

They are kindred conceptions that constitute all the beau- 
ty of Childhood. The forms and colours that are peculiar 
to that age, are not necessarily or absolutely beautiful in them- 
selves; for, in a grown person, the same forms and colours 
would be either ludicrous or disgusting. It is their inde- 
structible connexion with the engaging. ideas of innocence,—of 
careless gaicty,—of unsuspecting confidence ;—made still more 
tender and attractive by the recollection of helplessness, and 
blameless and happy ignorance,—of the anxious affection that 
watches over all their ways,—and of the hopes and fears that 
seek to pierce futurity, for those who have neither fears nor 
cares nor anxicties for themselves, 


These few illustrations will probably be sufficient to give our 
readers a general conception of the character and the grounds 
of that theory of beauty which we think is established in the 
work before us. ‘They are all examples, it will be observed, of 
the first and most important connexion which we think may be 
established between external objects and the sentiments or emo- 
tions of the mind; or cases, in which the visible phenomena 
are the natural and universal accompaniments of the emotion, 
and are consequently capable of reviving that emotion, in some 
degree, in the breast of every beholder. If the tenor of those 
lustrations has been such as to make any impression in favour 
of the general theory, we conceive that it must be very great- 
ly confirmed by the slightest consideration of the second. 
class of cases, or those in which the external object is not the 
natural and necessary, but only the occasional or accidental con- 
comitant of the emotion which it recals. In the former in- 
stances, some conception of beauty seems to be inseparable 
from the appearance of the objects; and being impressed, in 
some degree, upon all persons to whom ‘Yhey are presented, 
there is evidently rogm for insinuating that it is an independ- 
ent and intrinsic quality of their nature, and does not arise from 
association with any thing else. In the instances, however, to 
which we are now to allude, this perecption of beauty is not’ 
universal, but entirely dependent upon the opportunities which 
each individual has had to associate ideas of emotion with the 
object to which it is ascribed ;—the same thing appearing beau- 
tiful to those who have been exposed to the influence of such as- 
sociations, and indifferent to those who have not. It is not easy, 
therefore, to conceive any more complete evidence, both that 
there is no such thing as absolute or intrinsic beauty, and tha! 
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it depends altogether on those associations with which it is thus 
found to come and to disappear. 

The accidental or arbitrary relations that may thus be esta- 
blished between natural sympathies or emotions, and external ob- 
jects, may be either such as occur to whole classes of men, or 
are confined to particular individuals. Among the former, those 
that apply to different nations or races of men, are the most im- 
portant and remarkable ; and constitute the basis of those pecu- 
liarities by which National tastes are distinguished. ‘Take, a- 
gain, for example, the instance of female beauty,—and think 
what different and inconsistent standards would be fixed for it 
in the different regions of the world ;—in Africa, in Asia, and 
in Europe ;—in Tartary and in Greece ;—in Lapland, Patagonia 
and Circassia. If there was any thing absolutely or intrinsical- 
ly beautiful, in any of the forms thus distinguished, it is incon- 
ceivable that men should differ so outrageously in their concep- 
tions of it: If beauty were a real and independent quality, it 
seems impossible that it should be distinctly and clearly felt 
by one set of persons, where another set, altogether as sen- 
Sitive, could see nothing but its opposite ; and if it were actually 
and inseparably attached to certain forms, colours or proportions, 
it must appear utterly inexplicable that it should be felt and per- 
eeived in the most opposite forms and proportion, in objects of 
the same deseription. On the other hand, if all beauty consist 
in reminding us of certain natural sympathies and objects of 
emotion, with which they have been habitually connected, it is 
easy to perceive how the most different forms should be felt to 
be equally beautiful. H female beauty, for instance, consist in 
the visible signs and expressions of youth and health, and of 
gentleness, vivacity and kindness ; then it will necessarily hap- 
pen, that the forms, and colours and proportions which nature 
may have connected with those qualities, in the different climates 
or regions of the world, will all appear equally beautiful to those 
who have been accustomed to recognise them as the signs of 
such qualities ; while they will be respectively indifferent to 
those who have not learned to interpret them in this sense, 
and displeasing to those whom experience has led to con- 
sider them as the signs of opposite qualities. The case is the 
same, though perhaps to a smaller degree, as to the peculiarity 
of national taste in other particulars. The style of dress and 
architecture in every nation, if not adopted from mere want of 
ekill, or penury of materials, always appears beautiful to the na- 
tives, arid’somewhat monstrous and absurd to foreigners ;—and 
the general character and aspect of their landscape, in like man- 
ner, if not associated with substantial evils and inconveniences, 


always appears more beautiful and enchanting than the scenery of 


any 
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any other region. The fact is still more striking, perhaps, in 
the case of Music ;—in the effects ef those national airs, with 
which even the most uncultivated imaginations have connected 
so many interesting recollections ; and in the delight with which 
all persons of sensibility catch the strains of their native melo- 
dies in strange or in distant lands. | It is owing chicfly to the 
same sort of arbitrary and national association, that white is 
thought a gay colour in Europe, where it is used at weddings, — 
and a dismal colour in China, where it is used for mourn- 
ing ;—that we think yew-trees gloomy, because they are plant- 
ed in churchyards,—and large masses of powdered horsehair 
majestic, because we see them on the heads of Chancellors and 
Judges. 

Next to those curious instances of arbitrary or limited asso- 
ciations that are exemplified in the diversities of national taste, 
are those that are produced by the differences of instruction or 
Education. If external objects were sublime or beautiful in 
themselves, it is plain, that they would appear equally so to 
those who were acquainted with their origin, and to thee to 
whom it was unknown. Yet it is not easy, perhaps, to calcu- 
late the degree to which our notions of beauty and sublimity are 
now influenced, over all Europe, by the.study of classical lite- 
rature ; or the number of impressions of this sort which the 
well-educated consequently receive, from objects that are utterly 
indifferent to uninstructed persons of the same natural sensibi- 
lity. We gladly avail ourselves, upon this subject, of the beau- 
tilul expressions of Mr Alison. 

‘ The delight which most men of education receive from the con- 
sideration of antiquity, and the beauty that they discover in every 
object which is connected with ancient times, is in a great measure 
to be ascribed to the same cause. The antiquarian, in his cabinet, 
surrounded by the relics of former ages, seems to himself to be 
removed to periods that are long since past, and indulges in the ima- 
gination of living in a world, which, by a very natural kind of pre- 
judice, we are always willing to believe was both wiser and better 
than the present. All that is venerable or laudable in the history of 
these times, present themselves to his memory. The gallantry, the 
heroism, the patriotism of antiquity, rise again before his view, soft- 
ened by the obscurity in which they are involved, and rendered more 
seducing to the imagination by that obscurity itself, which, while it 
mingles a sentiment of regret amid his pursuits, serves at the same 
time to stimulate his fancy to fill up, by its own creation, those long 
intervals of time of which history has preserved no record. The 
relics he contemplates, seem to approach him still nearer to the ages 
of his regard. ‘The dress, the furniture, the arms of the times, are 
60 Many a‘sistances to his imagination, in guiding or directing its 
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exercise ; and, offering him a thousand sources of imagery, provide 
him with an almost inexhaustible field in which his memory. and his 
fancy may expatiate. There are few men who have not felt some- 
what, at least, of the delight of such an employment. There is no 
man in the least acquainted with the history of antiquity, who does 
not love to let his imagination loose on the prospect of its remains, and 
to whom they are not in some measure sacred, from the innumerable 
images which they bring. Even the peasant, whose knowledge of 
former times extends but to a few generations, has yet in his village 
some monument of the deeds or virtues of his forefathers ; and -che- 
rishes, with a fond veneration, the memorial of those good old 
times to which his imagination returns with delight, and of whick 
he loves to recount the simple tales that tradition has brought him. 

‘ And what is it that constitutes that emotion of sublime delight, 
which every man of common sensibility feels upon the first prospect 
of Rome? It is not the scene of destruction which is before him. 
It is not the Tiber, diminished in his imagination to a paltry stream, 
flowing amid the ruins of that magnificence which it once adorned. 
It is not the triumph of superstition over the wreck of human great- 
ness, and its monuments erected upon the very spot where the first 
honouts of humanity have been gained. It is ancient Rome which 
fills his imagination. It is the country of Cesar, and Cicero, and 
Virgil, which is before him. It is the mistress of the world which 
he sees, and who seems to him to rise again from her tomb, to give 
laws to the universe. All that the labours of his youth, or the stu- 
dies of his maturer age have acquired, with regard to the history of 
this great people, open at once before his imagination, and present 
him with a field of high and solemn imagery, which can never be 
exhausted. ‘Take from him these associations,—conceal from him 
that it is Rome that he sees ; and how different would be his emo- 
tion!’ I. $9—42. 

The influences of the same studies may be traced, indeed, 
through almost all our impressions of beauty,—and_ especially 
in the feelings which we receive from the contemplation of 
rural scenery; where the images and recollections which 
have been associated with such ‘objects, in the enchanting 
strains of the poets, are per petually recalled by their ap- 
pearance, and give an interest and a beauty to the pro- 
spect, of which the unina structed cannot have the slightest 
perception. Upon this subject, also, Mr Alison has expressed 
himself with his usual warmth and elegance. After observing, 
that, in childhood, the beauties of neture have scarcely any ex- 
istence for those who have as yet but little general sympathy 
with mankind, he proce eeds to state, that they are usually first 
recommended to notice by the pocts, to whom we are introduced 


in the course of education ; ; and who, in a manner, create them 
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tor us, by the associations which they enable us to form with 
their visible appearance. 

* How different, from this period, become the sentiments with 
which the scenery of nature is contemplated, by those who have any 
imagination! The beautiful forms of ancient mythology, with 
which the fancy of poets peopled every element, are now ready to 
appear to their minds, upon the prospect of every scene. ‘The de- 
scriptions of ancient authors, so long admired, and so deserving of 
admiration, occur to them at every moment, and with them, all 
those enthusiastic ideas of ancient genius and glory, which the study 
of so many years of youth so naturally leads them to form. Or, if 
the study of modern poetry has succeeded to that of the ancient, a 
thousand other beautiful associations are acquired, which, instead of 
destroying, serve easily to unite with the former, and to afford a 
new source of delight. The awful forms of Gothic superstition, the 
wild and romantic imagery, which the turbulence of the middle 
ages, the Crusades, and the institution of Chivalry have spread over 
every country of Europe, arise to the imagination in every scene ; 
accompanied with all those pleasing recollections of prowess, and 
adventure, and courteous manners, which distinguished those memos 
rable times. With such images in their minds, it is not common 
nature that appears to surround them. It is nature embellished and 
made sacred by the memory of Theocritus and Virgil, and Milton 
and Tasso ; their genius seems still to linger among the scenes which 
inspired it, and to irradiate every object where it.dwells; and the 
creation of their fancy seem the fit inh; cbitants of that nature, which 
their descriptions have clothed with beauty.’ I. 64, 65. 

It is needless, for the purpose of mere illustration, to pursue 
this subject of arbitrary or accidental association through all the 
divisions of which it is susceptible ; and indeed the task would 
be endless ; since there is scarcely any class in society which 
could not be shown to have peculiar associations of interest and 

emotion with objects which are not so connected in the minds 
of any other class. The young and the old—the rich and the 
poor—the artist and the man of science—the inhabitant of the 
city and the inhabitant of the country—the man of business 
and the man of pleasure—the domestic «nd the dissipated,—nay, 
even the followers of almost: every different study or prof ession, 
have perceptions of beauty, because t! rey have associations with 
external ebjects, that are’ peculiar to themselves, and have no 
existence for any other persons. But, though the. detail of 
éuch instances could not fail to show, in the clearest and most 
convincing manner, how directly the notion of beauty is derived 
from some more radical and familiar emotion, and how m any 
ind various are the channels by which such emotions are 
transmitted, enough, and more than enough, has been already 
sxid, to put our re aders in possession of the principles and ge neral 
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bearings of an argument which we must not think of exhausting. 

Even the little, however, which has now been said on the 
subject of associations, which, though not universal, are com~ 
mon to whole classes of persons, will make it unnecessary to en- 
large on those that are peculiar to each individual. It is almost 
enough, indeed, to transcribe the following short passage from 
Mr Alison. 

* There is no man, who has not some interesting associations with 
particular scenes, or airs, or books, and who does not feel their 
beauty or sublimity enhanced to him by such connexions. The view 
of the house where one was born, of the school were one was edu- 
cated, and where the gay years of infancy were passed, is indiffer- 
ent tono man. They recal so many images of past happiness and 
past affections, they are connected with so many strong or valued 
emotions, and lead altogether to so Jong a train of feelings and re- 
collections, that there is hardly any scene which one ever beholds 
with so much rapture. There are songs also, that we have heard in 
our infancy, which, when brought to our remembrance in after years, 
raise emotions for which we cannot well account; and which, though 
perhaps very indifferent in themselves, still continue from this asso- 
ciation, and from the variety of conceptions which they kindle in 
our minds, to be our favourites through life. The scenes which 
have been distinguished by the residence of any person, whose me- 
mory we admire, produce a similar effect. ‘ Movemur enim, ne- 
* scio quo pacto, locis ipsis, in quibus eorum, quos diligimus, aut 
* admiramur adsunt vestigia.’ ‘The scenes themselves may be lit- 
tle beautiful ; but the delight with which we recollect the traces of 
their lives, blends itself insensibly with the emotions which the scene- 
ry excites ; and the admiration which these recollections afford, seems 
to give a kind of sanctity to the place where they dwelt, and con- 
verts every thing into beauty which appears to have been connected 
with them.’ I. 23~+25. 


There are similar impressions,—as to the sort of scenery to 
which we have been long accustomed,—as to the style of perso- 
nal beauty by which we were first enchanted,—and even as to 
the dialect, or the form of versification which we first begun to 
admire, that bestow a secret and adventitious charm upon all 
these objects, and enable us to discover in them a beauty which 
is invisible, because it is non-existent to every other eye. 


In all the cases we have hitherto considered, the external ob- 
ject is supposed to have acquired its beauty, by being actually 
connected with the causes of our natural emotions, cither as a 
sign of their existence, or as being locally present to their ordi- 
nary occasions. ‘There is a relation, however, of another kind, 
to which it is necessary to attend, both to elucidate the general 
grounds of the theory, and to explain several appearances that 
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might othexwise expose it to objections. This is the. relation 
which external objects may bear to our internal feelings, and 
the power they may consequently acquire of suggesting them, 
in consequence of a sort.of resemblance or analogy which they 
seem to have to their natural and appropriate objects. ‘The lan- 
guage of poetry is founded, in a great degree, upon this analo- 
gy; and all language indeed is full of it; and attests, by its 
strueture, both the extent to which it is spontaneously pursued, 
and the effects that are produced by its suggestion. We take a 
familiar instance from the elegant writer beiore us. 

‘ What, for instance, is the impression we feel from the scenery of 
spring? ‘The soft and gentle green with which the earth is spread, 
the feeble texture of the plants and flowers, the young of animals 
just entering into life, and the remains of winter yet ingering among 
the woods and hills,—all conspire to infuse into our minds somewhat 
of that~fearful tenderness with which infancy is usually beheld. 
With such a sentiment, how innumerable are the ideas which pre- 
sent themselves to our imagination! ideas, it is apparent, by no 
means confined to the scene before our eyes, er to the possible deso- 
lation which may yet await its infant beauty, but which almost in- 
voluntarily extend themselves to analogies with the life of man, and 
bring before us all those images of hope or fear, which, according 
to our peculiar situations, have the dominion of our hearts !—The 
beauty of autumn is accompanied with a similar exercise.of thought: 
The leaves begin then to drop from the trees; the fowers and shrubs, 
with which the fields were adorned in the summer months, decay ; 
the woods and groves are silent; the sun himself seems gradually to 
withdraw his light, or to become enfechled ip his power. Who is 
there, who, at this season, does not feel his mind impressed with a 
sentiment of melancholy? or who is able to resist that current of 
thought, which, from such appearances of decay, so naturally leads 
him to the solemn imagination of that inevitable fate, which is to 
bring on alike the decay of life, of empire, aad of rature itself? 
I. 15, 17. 

A thousand such analogies, indecd, are suggested to us by 
the most familiar aspects of nature. ‘The morning and the cven- 
ing present the same ready picture of youth and of closing life, 
as the various vicissitudes of the year. ‘The withering of flowers 
images out to us the languor of beauty, or the sickness of child- 
hood. The loud roar of troubled waters scems to bear some 
resemblance to the voice of lamentation or violence; and the 
softer murmur of brighter streams, to be expressive of cheerful- 
ness and innocence. The purity and transparency: of water or 
of air, indeed, is itself felt to Be expressive of mental purity 
and gayety ; and their darkness or turbulence, of mental gloom 
and dejection. All fine and delicate forms are typical of deli- 
cacy and gentleness of character ; and almost all forms, bound- 
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ed by waving or flowing lines, suggest ideas of ease, pliability, 
and elegance. Rapid and impetuous motion seems to be em- 
blematical of violence and passion ;—slow and steady motion of 
deliberation, dignity and resolution ;—fluttering motion, of in- 
constancy or terror ;—and waving motion, according as it is slow 
or swift, of sadness or playfulness. A large and massive build- 
ing gives us the idea of firmness and constancy of character ;— 
a rock battered by the waves, of fortitude in adversity. Still- 
ness and calmness in the water or the air, seem to shadow out 
tenderness, indolence and placidity ;—moonlight we cail pensive 
and gentle ;—and the unclouded sun gives us an impression of 
exulting vigour, and domineering ambition and glory. 

It is not difficult, with the assistance which language affords 
us, to trace the origin of all these, and a thousand other associa- 
tions. In many instances, the rare which thus suggest men- 
tal emotions, do actually resemble their constant concomitants 
in human nature, as is obviously the case with the forms and 
motions which are sublime or beautiful; and, in some, their 
effects and relations bear so obvious an analogy to those of hu- 
man conduct or fecling, as to force itself upon the notice of the 
most careless beholder, But, whatever may have been their o- 
riginal, the very structure of language attests the vast extent to 
which they have been carried, and the nature of the suggestions 
to which they are indebted jor their interest or beauty. It is 
very remarkable, indeed, that, while almost all the words by 
which the affections of the mind are expressed, seem to have 
been borrowed originally from the qualities of matter, the e- 
pithets by which we learn afterwards to distinguish such ma- 
terial objects as are felt to be sublime or beautiful, are all of 
them epithets that had been previously appropriated to express 
some quality or emotion of mind. Colours are said to be gay 
or grave—motions to be lively, or deliberate, or capricious— 
jorms to be delicate or:modest—sounds to be animated or 
mournful—prospects to be cheerful or melancholy—rocks to be 


bold—waters to be tranquil—and a thousand other phrases of 


the same import ; al] indicating, most unequivocally, the sources 
from which our interest in matter is derived, and proving, that 
it is necessary, in all cases, to confer mind and feeling upon it, 
before it can be conceived as either sublime or beautsfal. The 
great charm, indeed, and the great secret of poetical diction, 
consists in thus lending life znd emotion to all he objects ‘it em- 
braces; and the enchanting beauty. which we sometimes recog- 
nize in descriptions of very ordinary phenomena, will be found 
to arise from the force of imagination, by which the poct has 
connected with human emotions, a variety of objects, to which 

mmon minds could not discover their relation. ~What the 
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poct does for his readers, however, by his original similes and 
metaphors i in these higher cases, even the dullest of these read- 
ers do, in some degree, every day, for themselves; and the 
beauty which is perceived, when natural objects are unex- 
pectedly vivified by the glowing fancy of the former, is pre- 

cisely of the same kind that is felt when the closeness of the 
analogy enables them to force human feelings upon the recol- 
lection of all mankind. © As the poet sees more of beauty in na- 
ture than ordinary mortals, just beeause he perceives more of 
these analogies and relations to social emotion, in which all beau- 
ty consists ; so, other men see more or less of this beauty, exact- 
ly as they happen to possess that fancy, or those habits, which 
enable them readily to trace out these relations. 

Irom all these sources of evidence, then, we think it is pret A 
ty well made out, that the beauty or sub finn ity of external ob- 
jects is nothing but the reflection of emotions excited by the 
feelings or condition of sentient beings ; and is produced alto- 
wether by certain little portions, as it were, of love, joy, pity, 
veneration or terror, that adhere to those objects that are present 
on oecusion of such emotions.—Nor, after what we have alread: 
said, does it seem to be necessary to reply to more than one of 
the objections to which we are aware that this theory is liable.- 
if beauty be nothing more yu an a-reflection of love, pity or ve 
neration, how comes it, it m ay be asked, to be distinguished 
irom these sentiments ? ‘They are never confounded with each 
other, either in our feclings or our language:—Why, then, 
should they all be confounded under the common name of beau- 
ty? and why should beauty, in all cases, affect us in a way so dif- 
ferent from the love or compassion of which it is said to be 
merely the reflection ? 

Now, to these questions, we are somewhat tempted to an- 
swer, after the manner of our country, by asking, mm our turn, 
whether it be really true, that beauty always efiects us in one 
and the same manner, aid always ‘in a difterc nt manner from 
the simple and elementary affections which it is its office to. re 
cal to us? In very many cases, it appears to us, that the 
sensations which we receive from objects that are felt to be 
beautiful, and that in the highest ¢ degree, do not differ at all 
trom the direct movements of tenderness or pity toward s scn- 
tient beings. If the epithet of be: auty be as rreetly as it is 
univers: 'y) applied to many of the mos Som ahd en-~ 
chanting pass anes in poetry, wv hich consist “ater ely in the ex- 
pression of affecting sentiments, the question we ol d be speedily 
decided ; and it is a fact, at all events, too remarkable to be o- 
end delightful eniotions 
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the direct influence of these pathetic cmotions, without the 
intervention of any matcrial imagery. Wedo not wish, how- 
ever, to dwell upon an argument, which certainly is not appli- 
cable to all parts of the question; and, admitting that, on ma- 
ny occasions, the feelings which we experience fre om beauty, are 
sensibly different from the primary cmotions in which we think 
they originate, we shall endeavour, in a very few words, to 
give an explanation of this difference, which seems to be per- 
fectly consistent with the theory we have undertaken to illus- 
trate. 

In the first place, it should make some difference on the pri- 
mary affections to which we have alluded, that, in the cases al- 
luded to, they are reflected from material objects, and not di- 
rectly exc ited by their natural causes. The light of the moon 
has a very different comple xion from that of the sun; and yet 
it is in substance the sun’s light. Inthe next place, the emo- 
tion, when suggested in the shape of beauty, comes upon us, 
for the most part, disencumbered of all those accompaniments 
which frequently give it a peculiar and less satisfactory cha- 
racter, when it arises from direct intercourse with its living 
objects. The compassion that is suggested by beauty of a gen- 
tle and winning description, is not ‘attended’ with any of that 
disgust and uneasiness which frequently accompany the specta- 
cle of real distress; nor with that importunate suggestion of the 
duty of relieving it, from which it is almost inseparable. Nor does 
the temporary delight which we reccive from beauty of a gay and 
animating character, call upon us for any such expenditure of spi- 
rits, or active demonstr: itions of 8} ympathy, as are sometimes do. 
manded by the turbulence of real joy. In the third place, the c- 
motion of beauty being partly eur upon illusion, is far more 
transitory in its own n: ature , and is both more a} pt to fluctuate and 
vary in its character, and more capable of being dismissed at 
plea sure, than any of the primary affections, whose shadow and 
representative it is. In the fourth place, and this is the cir- 
cumstance most relied on by Mr Alison, the perception of beau- 
ty implies a certain exercise of the imagination that is not re- 
quired i in the case of direct emotion, and is sufficicnt, of itself, 
both to give a new character to every emotion that is suggested 
by the intervention of such an exercise, and to account for our 
classing all the various emotions that are so suggested under the 
same denomination of Beauty. "When we are injured, we feel 
indignation,—when we are wounded, we feel pain,—when we see 
suflering, we feel compassion,—and when we witness any splendid 
act of heroism or generosity, we feel admiration—without any ef- 
fort of the im agination, or the intervention of any picture or Vie 
sion 
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sion in the mind. But when we feel indignation, or pity, or ad~ 
miration, in consequence of seeing some piece of inanimate mat- 
ter that merely suggests or recals to us the ordinary causes or 
proper objects of these emotions, it is evident that our fancy is 
set to work, and that the effect is produced by means of a ccr- 
tain poetical creation, or a train of images and conceptions that 
are conjured up in the mind. We draw out for our own con- 
templation, a long train of figures and combinations, which we 
dispese in such a way, as to produce the most lively effect on 
our feclings ; and are employed, therefore, partly in composing 
and delineating this inward and ideal picture of the ‘objects of 
our emotions, and partly only in receiving the emotions which 
it excites. It is this active and heated state of the imagination, 
and this divided and busy occupation of the mind, that. consti- 
tute the great peculiarity of the emotions we experience from 
the perception of beauty. 

Finally, we think it of importance to observe, that this 
peculiarity is further strengthened by the great variety, and, 
as it were, lubricity of the pictures and emotions which 
are excited by the most common instances of beauty. When 
we experience any emotion directly, there is no choice, and ne 
doubt in the matter. When we see wrong, we feel indigna- 
tion ; and when joy or sorrow are placed before us, we receive 
the sympathetic infection. We cannot avoid being moved in 
the way in which we are moved; and though we may make 
short excursions into the border land of imagination, we feel 
nothing either strongly or distinctly, but the unvarying reality 
before us. ‘The case, however, is remarkably different, when 
we have nothing before us but objects that are merely connected 
with ideas of sorrow or enjoyment, and capable, in consequence, 
of suggesting these emotions. _ Here, there is, in the first place, 
no necessity or ceriainty that the emotion will be suggested at 
all; and, in the second placc, no definite or particular image or 
tablature in which it is to be embodied. All that we have, is 
a general and vague impression of a particular class of emo- 
tions, and an undefined sort of consciousness of the capability 
of the objects before us to suggest trains of ideas well fitted to 
give them scope. ‘The objects themselves, however, do very rare- 
ly prescribe the precise nature of these ideas; and, while an im- 
mense multitude of loose analogies and kindred recollections roll 
dimly over the mind, we are left to form them into such groupes 
and combinations as we ourselves may select; and are tempted 
every moment to change the form of our cloudy creation, and to 
wander from one set of images and impressions to another. 
Even when we look upon a single form of beauty—upon an an- 
tient statue for example, or 2 Gothic turret—-we are apt to ex- 
perience 
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perience this fluctuation of the imagination,—this unsteadiness 
and perpetual shifting in the particular objects of emotion, and 
to feel that there is nothing that is peculiarly appropriate to the 
form before us; and that the fancy wavers among an indistinct 
crowd of equal competitors. This, ‘however, is stil) more remark- 
ably the case, when thd beauty that enchants us is of a more com- 
pound and complicated ni wture, and consists, as in the case of 
a fine landscape, of a great variety of parts and features, each 
of which may possess a peculiar character or shade of expres- 
sion. 

Take, for example, the scenery so beautifully, and yet im- 
erfectly, described by Mr Scott, on the borders of Loch- 
Katrine. The images which it is calculated to suggest, will 
agree, perhaps, in being ideas of seclusion—of a life set free 
from the restraints of the world, and hidden from its observa- 
tion—of sympathy with the simple joys and animating toils of 
Hts natives—and of awe and veneration for the Power which 
has leit the traces of its might on the cliffs and mountains: 
but the particular train of images, by the help of which those 
general impressions may be moulded into distinct objects of 
emotion, is evidently altogether loose and undetermined, and 
must depend upon the t taste, dispositions, and information of 
every difierent beholder. Thus, Fitz-J: ames, with a due atten- 
tion to his joyous and social character, is made to fill up the 
outline, by planting an ideal castle, filled with hunters and fair 
ladies, on the steep,—and an abbey of jolly ecclesiastics on the 
meadow,—and by rousing the mountain ec shoes with the hunting- 
horn and the matin bell and chant :—While Rousseau, in de- 
scribing a kindred scene, dis splays 1 in a manner much more cha- 
racteristic , the romantic tenderness of his fancy, when he says, 
that it seemed like an asylum which Nature hi id spared for two 
faithful lovers, escaped alone from the ruin and desolation of 
the universe.—To a mind familiar with the imagery of Celtic 
voaey , the same scene, it is obvious, might have pre ‘sented a vi- 
sion of white-armed virgin archers, and gray-haired bards, and 
warriors arming to redress the wrongs of damsels :—while, to a 


wilder or more gloomy fancy, it might have disclosed a picture of 


moonlight fairies and goblins ;—or dens of ambushed banditti,—or 
the onset of revengeiul clans, and the trimuphs of patriarchal chief- 
tuins. ‘Lhere a nu limit, indeed, to the varicties of human interest 
that may be suggested to a powert ful i imagination by a scene so 
striking and so various ; and we only multiply those coarse and 





unseeinly sketches, in erder to show how exch sively it is human 


interest, or at least feeling and sentiment of some sort, that is 
the ulti: ite object of all those emotions which it is the charac- 
teri cf beauty to excite Even where the ebject is simple 
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and ordinary, the emotion of beauty which it excites is general- 
ly quite vague and indeterminate. Few common objects, for 
example, are more beautiful than a column of smoke rising 
slowly above rees, in a calm sky—so common is it, indeed, that 
it very often gives us no emotion at all—but if it once strike us as 
beautiful, we may be certain that we have associated with it many 
ideas of human interest and teeling—many abortive little sketches 
ef groupes and persons connected with such an appearance. Mr 
Wordsworth, we think, (for we quote from memory), has no- 
ticed and exemplified the pliability of this very image in a very 
striking manner. The smoke comes to his eye, he says, 

* With some uncertain notice, as may seem, 

Of houseless wanderers in the summer wood ; 

Or of some hermit’s cell, where by his fire 

The hermit sits alone, ’ 

Cowper, we think, makes the same appearance significant of 
the encampment of gypsies, and all their picturesque establish- 
ment ; and it is easy to see, that, to a creative fancy, it might 
suggest an infinite number of divilas c conceptions. 

We have been betrayed into this long, and we fear tedious, 
detail, in order to show that the emotions which are suggested 
to us by the appearance of beauty, have seldom any fixed or 
determinate objects, as all emotions that are raised directly, and 
not by such suggestions, must necessarily have ;—and that the 
objects whicly the imagination is stimulated to conceive, are apt 
to shift and fluctuate bel ‘lore us—in many cases extending into a 
long train or series of connected impressions, and, in others, 
presenting only dim and broken outlines, that fleet away in ir- 
regular succession. ‘This pesuliarity, we are inclined to think, 
joined to those that have been already noticed, is fully sufficient 
to account for the difference that is felt to exist between the emo- 
tions of beauty, and the more simple and original emotions into 
which we hold that the former may be resolve “l. "The sugges- 
tions of beauty seem, in this respect, to bear the same analogy 
to the direct i impression of our affections, tliat the ex ‘pression ‘of 
instrumental music docs to that of poetry, or language in gene- 
ral. ‘The most beautiful and expressive air that ever was invent- 
ed, when played without words, communicates only a vague and 
indeterminate emotion to the mind ; at the same time that it sti- 
inulates it to fill up the blank in the imagination with some scene 
or story corresponding to its general character. We may be able, 
for inst: ince, to say with certainty that a pa ticular air is pathetic 
and plaintive ; ; but what particul: ir sort of sorrow it expresses, 
is left for every hearer to imagine. To some, accordingly, it 
will impart a vision of mothers wailing over their dead ¢ childven ; : 
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and to others, of divided lovers, complaining of perfidy or for- 
tune. To one, it will speak of the desolation of captive warri- 
ors; to another, of the moanings of secluded penitence; and 
this very vagueness and unce rtainty, joined with the excitement 
of the imagination which it produces; give a compass and ex- 

tent to its | power of expression, that familiarly distinguish it, 
though founded on the very same feelings, from the fixed, and 
limited and precise expression of poetry. ‘The case seems to be 

the same with visible beauty. ‘The qualities in which it consists, 
are but another set of characters for communic ating those emo- 
tions that are more clearly, but not always so forcibly expressed by 
the pen of the poet. ‘They constitute a sort of hier oglyphics, or 
picture-writitg gs, that express the emotion by means of the rela- 
tions and analogies of things, and not by any contrivance of direct 
or conventional reference. They require, therefore, to be eked 
out by the fancy and the knowledge of the reader; and rather 
rouse the imagination to a discovery, than enlighten it by a re- 
velation. ‘Those characters and pictures, at the same time, are 
just as little the ultimate objects of emotion, as the letters and 
syllables of the poet. They are mere signs and instruments in 
beth cases ; and produce their effects on : the mind, not by any 
relation which they themselves have to our feelings, but by sug- 
gesting to us, more or less directly, those emotions with which 

they have been associated. 

What we have now said is enough, we believe, to give an at- 
tentive reader that general conception of the theory before us, 
which is all'that we can hope to give in'the narrow limits to which 
we are confined. It may be observed, however, that we have spoken 
only of those sorts of beauty that we think capable of being re- 
solved into some passion, or emotion, or pretty lively sentiment 
of our nature; and though these are undoubtedly the highest 
and most decided kinds of beauty, it is certain, that there are 
nany things called beautiful whic h cannot claim so lofty a con- 
nexion. It is necessary y, therefore, to observe, that though e- 
very thing that excites any feeling worthy to be called an emotion 
by its beauty or sublimi ity, will be found to be related to the 
ratural objec cts of human passions or affections, there are many 
things which are pleasing or agreeable enough to be called beau- 
tifal, in consequence of their relation mere ely t o human conve- 
nience and conifort ;—mapy others that please by suggesting 
ideas of human skill and ingenuity ;—and many that obtain the 
name of beaut iful, by being associa ‘ted with human fortune, va- 
nity or splencour.’ After shat kas becn 2 ready said, it will not 
be necessary cither to exemplify or empaer these subordinate 
phenomens. It it is cite merely te suggest, that they all 
3 please 
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please upon the same great principle of sympathy with human 
feelings ; and are explained by the simple and ee fact, 
that we are pleased with the direct contemplation of human com- 
fort, ingenuity and fortune. All these, indeed, obviously resolve 
themselves into the great object of sympathy—human enjoy- 
ment. Convenience and comfort is but another name for a lower, 
but very indispensable ingredient of that emotion. Skill and in- 
genuity readily present themselves as means by which enjoyment 
may be promoted ; and high fortune, and opulence and splen- 
dour, pass, at least at a distance, for its certain causes and at- 
tendants. The beauty of fitness and adaptation of parts, even 
in the works of nature, is derived from the same tountain,— 
partly by means of its obvious analogy to works of human skill, 
and partly by suggestions of that creative Power and Wisdom, 
to which human destiny is subjected. ‘The feelings, therefore, 
associated with all those qualities, though scarcely rising to the 
height of emotion, are obviously in a certain degree pleasing or 
interesting ; and, when several of thein happen to be united in 
one object, may accumulate to a very great degree of beauty. 
It is needless, we think, to pursue these general propositions 
through all the details to which they so obviously lead. We 
shall confine ourselves, therefore, toa very few remarks upon 
the beauty of Architecture, and the beauty of Versification: both 
which, we think, are obviously of this description. 

There are few things, about which men of virtu are more apt 
to rave, than the merits of the Grecian architecture ; and most 
of those who affect an uncommon purity and delicacy of taste, 
talk of the intrinsic beauty of its proportions as a thing not to 
be disputed, except by barbarian ignorance and stupidity. Mr 
Alison, we think, was the first who gave a full and convincing 
refutation of this mysterious dogma; and, while he admits, in 
the most ample terms, the beauty of the objects in question, 
has shown, we think, in the clearest manner, that it arises en- 
tirely from the combination of the following associations :— 
ist, The association of utility, convenience, or fitness for the 
purposes of the building ; 2d, Of security and stability, with a 
view to the nature of the materials; $d, Of the skill and power 
requisite to mould such matcrials into forms so commodious ; 
4th, Of magnificence, and splendour, and expense; Sth, Or 
antiquity ; and, 6thly, Of Roman and Grecian greatness. His 
observations are summed up in the following short sentence. 

‘ The proportions,’ he observes, ‘ of these orders, it is to be remem- 
bered, are distinct subjects of beauty, from the ornaments with which 
they are embellished, from the magnificence with which they are exe- 
cuted, from the purposes of elegance they are intended to serve, or the 
scenes of grandeur they arc destined to.adorn. It is in such scenes, 
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however, and with such additions, that we are accustomed to ob- 
serve them ;. and, while we feel the effect of all these accidental as- 
sociations, we are seldom willing to examine what are the causes of 
the complex emotion we feel, and readily attribute to the nature of 
the architecture itself, the whole pleasure which we enjoy. But, 
besides these, there are other associations we have with these forms, 
that still more powerfully serve to command our admiration: for 
they are the Grectan orders; they derive their origin from those 
times, and were the ornament of those countries which are most hal- 
lowed in our imaginations ; and itis difficult for us to see them, even 
in their modern copies, without feeling them operate upon our minds 
as relics of those polished nations where they first arose, and of that 
greater people by whom they were afterwards borrowed.’ II. 
156, 157. 

This analysis is to us perfectly satisfactory. But, indeed, we 
cannot conceive any more complete refutation of the notion of 
an intrinsic and inherent beauty in the proportions of the Gre- 
cian architecture, than the fact of the admitted beauty of such 
very opposite proportions in the Gothic. Opposite as they are, 
however, the great clements of beauty are the same in this style as 
in the other,—the impressions of religious awe and of chivalrous 
recollections coming in place of the classical associations which 
constitute so great a share of the interest of the former. It is 
well observed by Mr Alison, that the great Durability and Cost- 
liness of the productions of this art, have had the effect, in s1l- 
most all regions of the world, of rendering their fashion per- 
manent, atter it had once attained such a degree of perfection 
as to fulfil its substantial purposes. 

‘ Buildings,’ he observes, * may last, and are intended to last 
for centuries. The life of man is very inadequate to the duration of. 
such productions ; and the present period of the world, though old 
with respect to those arts which are employed upon perishable sub- 
jects, is yet young in relation to an art, which is employed upon s» 
durable materials as those of architecture. Instead of a few years, 
therefore, centuries must probably pass before such productions de- 
mand to be renewed ; and, long. before that period is elapsed, the 
sacredness of antiquity is acquired by the subject itself, and a new 
motive given for the preservation of similar forms. In every coun- 
try, accordingly, the same effect has taken place: and the same 
causes which have thus served to produce among us, for so many 
years, an uniformity of taste with regard to the style of Grecian ar- 
chitecture, have produced also among the natiortis of the East, for a 
much longer course of time, a similar uniformity of taste with re- 
gard to their ornamental style of architecture ; and have perpetuat- 
ed among them the same forms which were in use among their fore- 
fathers, before the Grecian orders were invented.’ II. 166, 167. 

With regard, again, to Versification, we do not know whe- 
ther there be any where a more ingenions or philosophical spe- 
culation, 
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culation, than that short one, in which Mr Alison has attempt- 
ed to show, that it must have been first adopted, in ages antece- 
dent to the use of writing, merely for the purpose of distinguish 
ing elaborate composition from casual discourse, and pointing 
out to particular attention whatever was thought to deserve it, 
either by the importance of the matter, or the felicity of the ex- 
pression. ‘The substance of this spe culation, which affords by 
fur the best solution we have met with, of the singular fact ot 
the priority of metrical to prose composition, will be found in 
the following passage. 

The use of language i is acquired so early in life, and is practised 
upon common occasions with so little study or thought, that it ap. 
pears to a rude people, as it does to the common people of every 
country, rather as an inherent power of our nature, than as anac- 
quisition of labour or study ; and upon such occasions, is consider- 
ed as no more expressive of design or skill, than the notes of birds, 
or the cries of animals. When therefore men first began to think 
of composition, and to expect admiration from their skill in it, thev 
would very naturally endeavour to make it as expressive as they 
could of this skill, by distinguishing it as muich as possible from 
common language. There was no way so obvious for this, as by 
the production of some kind of regularity or uniformity; by the 
production either of regularity in the succession of these sounds, or 
of uniformity or resemblance in the sounds themselves: Snch quali- 
ties in composition would immediately suggest the belief of skill and 
design, and would of consequence excite all that admiration which, 
in the commencement of every art, such qualities so strongly and 
so justly raise. The same cause, therefore, which induced the sculp- 
tor to give to his performances that form, which was most strongly 
expressive of his skill, would induce the poet to employ that regu- 
larity or uniformity of sounds, which was most immediately express 
sive also of his skill, and which was most likely to excite the admi- 
ration of his people. Rhyme or measure then (according to the na- 
ture of the language, and the superior difficulty of either) would 
naturally come to be the constituent mark of poetry, or of that spe- 
cies of composition which was destined to affect or to please, It 
would be the simplest resource which the poet could fall upon, to 
distinguish his productions from common language ; and it would 
accordingly please, just in proportion to the perfection of its regu- 

arity, or to thédegree in which it was expressive of his labour and 
skill. The greater "and more important characteristics of the art, 
a rude people must necessarily be unacquainted with; and what 
would naturally constitute the distinction to them between poetry 
und common language, would be the appearance of uniformity or 
regularity in the one, and the want of them in the other. 

* As thus the first instances of composition would be distinguish. 
ed by some species of un‘formity, every kind of composition would 
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gradually borrow, or come to be distinguished by, the same charac- 
ter. If it was necessary for the poet to study rhyme or measure, to 
distinguish his verses from common language, it would be equally 
necessary for the lawgiver to study the same in the composition of 
his laws, and the sage in the composition of his aphorisms. With- 
out this character, they had no distinction from usual or familiar 
expression ; they had no mark by which they might be known to be 
the fruit of thought or reflection, instead of the immediate effusion 
of fancy. Before the invention of writing, the only expedient by 
which it seems possible that composition could be distinguished from 
common language, must have been seme species of uniformity or 
regularity, which might immediately convey the belief of art or de- 
sign, and thus separate it from that vulgar language, which ap- 
peared to imply neither. Itis hence that, in every country, pro- 
verbs, or the ancient maxims of wisdom, are distinguished by alli 
teration, or measure, or some other artifice of a like nature ; that in 
many countries the earliest laws have been written in verse ; and, in 
general, that the artificial composition which is now appropriated to 
poetry alone, and distinguished by the name of Poetical Composi- 
tion, was naturally the prevailing character of composition, and ap- 
plied to every subject which was the fruit of labour or meditation ; 
vas the mark, and indeed the only mark that then could be given, of 
the employment of this labour and meditation. 

* The invention of writing occasioned a very great revolution in 
composition. What was written, was of itself expressive of design. 
Prose, therefore, when written, was equally expressive of design 
with verse or rhyme; and the restraints which these imposed, led 
men naturally to forsake that artificial composition, which now no 
fonger had the value it bore before this invention. The discovery of 
writing seems therefore naturally to have led to composition in prose. ’ 
Ti. 80-84. 

But though this appears to us to be a perfeetly just and satis- 
factory explanation of the origin of metrical composition, we 
eannot exactly agree with Mr Alison in thinking, that the beau- 
ty of Versifie ation is to be referred altogether to our associations 
with those standard works which were produced in an early age 
under this form. Many things that were first introduced for 
humble and vulgar purposes, have been afterwards turned to 

yurposes of ornament and delight ; and it is no doubt true, as 

Mr Knight has remarked, that it would very early occur to 
those who wished their compositions to be remembered, not only 
as elaborate, but beautiful, to choose such combinations of re- 
gular sound as could be most. smoothly and distinctly articulat- 
ed; and to dispose their emphatic wor rds in the places where the 
force of the voice would naturally be thrown. It is to this ob- 
servance—to sympathy with the skill and success of the poct—and 
ta the recollection. of the great body of beautiful compositions 
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that exist under the same for m, that we are inclined to ascribe 
the whole beauty of Versification: and we must own, that we 
think the last named author very greatly exaggerates its import- 
ance when he contends, that, Without its assist: ince, it would be 
absolutely impossible to sustain that elevation of tone, and lofty 
flow of utterance, which is necessary to the existence of poetry, 
considered as the language of enthusiasm. Real enthusiasm, in 
so far as we have observed, has no tendency to express itself 
in measured language. We have no sort of notion that De- 
mosthenes would have increased the effect of his Philippics, or 
Cicero of his Catilinarians, by turning them into lambics ; and 
are sure that we fecl no want of the tone of enthusiasm, when 
we hear Mrs Siddons or Kemble declaim the prose speeches of 
Shakespeare. On the contrary, we think it is almost establish- 
ed as a common remark, that this very uniform elevation of 
tone, and regular flow of sound which are inseparable from vers, 
and essential, according to-Mr Knight, to the animation of po- 
etry, is found to pall upon the ear much sooner than prose of 
the most disorde rly construction. There are very few peo- 
ple, we believe, who do not feel cloyed and satiated before they 
have read fifty solid pages of the finest poetry in the world,— 
though there are not many reading men who would be at all 
oppressed with a much larger allowance of prose: and, with re- 
gard to the assistance which one reading aloud may be supposed 
to derive from the verse, as directing him how to bring out the 
sense with effect, we are really at a loss to conceive what aid he 
could receive from such a guide, unless Mr Knight is of opinion, 
that all verses of the same structure should be read with the same 
accent and intonation, whatever may be their subject or mean- 
ing. ‘To us, we will confess, it appears that, in reading either 
verse or prose, it is necessary to know the meaning and scope 
of the sentence, before it is possible to modalate the voice with 
propriety in pronouncing it; and that, after the meaning is 
known, it is just as easy to give it this modulation in prose as in 
verse. In both cases, it ms ny be necessary to glance over a long 
and complicated sentence, before we can safely venture upon de- 
livering it; but this is just as necessary in measured as in un- 
measured composition ; and, when we are once possessed of its 
meaning and its structure, it is gener: uly easier to give a just 
utterance to the latter than the former. 


Long as we have been in the exposition of this simple theory, 
we cannot fins lly conclude our aceount of it, without adding 
one or two words upon the mere organic or physical delight 
which appears in some few cases to procure the appellation: ot 
beautilul to the objects that produce it, and to which such ex-’ 
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travagant importance has been assigned by some writers of creat 
note. Certain combinations of sounds, called musical concords, 
are agreeable to those who possess a musical ear, apparently by 
a pr imary law of our constitution, and independen t of any asso- 


ciation ;—and certain colours, and combinations ef colours, or 
of lights und shades, are supposed to be instinctively agreeable in 
the same way. 

The last of these facts has made a prodigious figure in many 
theories of pean vy; and even in the acute and phil sophical 
publication of Mr Knight, a very hi: < decree of intrinsic beauty 
is supposed to reside to tints, ‘2nd comb; — of tints, and 
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the mere optical Impression of oreken or Rain 










r masses of light 
and shadow. Now, we are so far from agvouian in these pro- 
positions, that we are somewhat inclined to be sceptical as to 
the existence of any such organical delight ; and at all events to 
hoid, that if there be any ple: asures of the eye which cannot be 
ferred to the as sociation an human sympathies, s, they are exce _ 
moly fecble and insignificant. ‘The eye sees nothing but. ligh 
and that leh inmost commonly colow ed. It is hurt with exces~ 
sively bright light, just as the ear is hurt with excessively loud 
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sound, the nostrils by very pungent odours, or the whole body 
by excessive heat or pressure :—and moderate light is agreeable, 

just as moderate sound or moderate heat is—by giving us some 
intimation of our existenee, and stimulating the powers of sen- 
sation and attention. We do not call moderate heat. or ends 

rate pressure ten however, though they may be agreeable ; 

and it is not very easy to say, why moderate light, which. i is on- 
ty another name for’ colour not toe glaring, should be honoured 
with that appe lation. Asto pa rticula Wr colours, rgain, wear rerather 
slow in believing g that any one is intrinsically more beautiful than 
znother, or that t hey ever possess apy beauty except by assecia- 
tion with interesting o bjects. It is certain, at wae that there is 

no colour that would be beautiful everywhere. Bright and soft 
green is beautiful, because it is the live ry of the spring ; and soft 
and bright blae, because we see it in the summer sky ; and pink 
and vermilion, because they blush on the cheeks of innocence:— 
But vermilion would not be beautiful on the grass,—nor green on 
the cheek,—nor blue on either. As to harmony, or composition 
of tints, again, of which we hear so much in the language ot 
painters, we have sometimes been inclined to doubt a little 
whether it means any thing, when used without reference to the 
practical difficulties of the art, but the natural or common ap- 
pearance of coloured objects, seen through the same atmos- 
phere ; or, if it be a source of pleasure, we are sure it is a very 
trifling pleasure, and scarcely deserving of the name of beauty. 
Suppose all the colowrs in nature disposed on a broad pannel, 
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according to the nicest rules of this supposed harmony, and in 
lines as beauti ifully waving as 2! ty artist can devise, ‘is there any 
grown creature that would call the display beautiful, or conde- 
scend to look bashes satit? We do not entirely deny, that there 


is a certain natural beauty or fitness in the combination of what 
have been called the cosideaal or complementary colours ;— 


but we maintain, that it is so extremely slight and ingiguificant, 
as scareely to merit any attention. 

With regard, a again, to the effect of broken masses of light and 
shadow, it ts proper, in the first place, to remember, that by 
the eye we see colour only; end that lights and shadows, as iar 
as the mere organ is concerned, mean nothing but variations of 
iint. Itis very truc, no doubt, that we soon jearn to refer 
many of those variations to light and shade, and that they thus 
become sizus to us of de pul, and distance, and relies. But is 
not tI is, of 0 sufficient to refute the idea.of their affording 
any primitive or organic pleasure? In so far as they a are more 
variations of tint, they may be imitated by upmeaning daubs of 
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_ on a pallet ;—in so far as they are szgns, .it isto the mind 
hat they y 





ress themselves, and not to the orgay. ‘T] ley are 
ld be recoliected, and the only signs we have, 

an receive any correct knowledge of the existence 
of all external objects at a distance from us, 
whether interesting or not interesting. Without the assistance 
of varietw of tint, and of lights and shadows, we could never 
listinguish one object from another, except by.thetouch. ‘These 
nppearances, therefore, are the perpetual vehicles ef almost all 
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our Uiteresting perceptions 5; ald are consequently associated 


with all the emotions we receive from visible objects. It is 
pleasant to see man pains in one prospect, because some ‘of 
them are prol ably °¢ greeable ; aud it is pleasant to know the 


2 things, because the qua ities or associ lations, 
' shi 1 they interest us, generally depend upon that 
knowledse. ‘Lhe mixture of colours and shades, however, is 
necessary to this enjoyme 










it, aml consequently is a sign of it, 
ed interest or beauty. 

Mr Knicht, however, goes much farther than this; and 
maintains, that the beauty whi ich is so distinctly felt in many 
pictures of objects in s inselves disagrecable, is to be ascribed 
entirely to the effect of the brilliant and harmonious tints, and 
tle masses ef light and shadow that may be employed in the 
representation. ‘The filthy and tattered rags of a beggar, he 
observes, and the putrifying contents of a dunghill, may form 
eautiful objects in a picture ; because, conside red as mere ob- 
jects of sight, they may often present beautiful effects of colour- 
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ing and shadow; und these are preserved or heightened in the 
imitation, disjoined from all their offensive accompaniments. 
Now, if the tints and shades were the exclusive sources of our 
gratification, and if this gratification was diminished, instead of 
being heightened, by the suggestion which, however transient- 
ly, must still intrude itself, that they appeared in an imitation 
of disgusting objects, it must certainly ollow, that the pleasure 
and the beauty would be much enhanced if there was 2o imita- 
tion of any thing, and if the canvas merely presented the tints 
and shades, unaccompanied with the representation of any par- 
ticular object.—Again, if it were really possible for any one, 
but a student of art, to confine the attention to the mere co- 
louring and shadowing of any picture, there is nothing so dis- 
gusting but what might form the subject of : 1 beautiful imita 
tion. A piece of putrid veal, or a cancerous ihe r, or the rags 
that are taken from it, may display the most brilliant tints, and 
the finest distribution of light and shadow. Does Mr Knight, 
however, seriously think, th 1at either of these experiments would 
succeed ? Qr, are there, in reality, no other qualities in the 
pictures in question, to which their beauty can be ascribed, 
but the or ganic effect of their colours? We humbly conceive 
that there are; and that, far less ingenuity than his, might have 
been able to detect them. 

There is, in the first place, the pleasing association of the 
skill and power of the artist,—a skill and power which we 
know may be employed to produce unmingled delight, what- 
ever mey be the character of the particular effort before us. 
But, in de second place, we do conceive that there are many in- 
teresting associations connected with the subjects which have been 
represented as purely disgusting. ‘The aspect of human wretch- 
edness and decay is not, at all events, an indifferent spectacle; and, 
if presented to us without actual offence to our senses, or any call 
on our active benelicence, may excite a sympathetic emotion, 
which is known to be far from undeli ghtful. Many an attrac- 
tive poem has been written on the miseries of beggars ; and why 


should painting be supposed more fastidious? Besides, it will | 


be observed, that the beggars of the painter are generally a- 
mong the most interesting of that interesting order ;—cither 
young and lovely children, whose health and gaiety, and sweet 
expression, forin an affecti ing contrast with their squalid gar- 
ments, and the neglect and misery to which they scem to be 
destined,—or old and venerable perso ms, mingling something 


of the dignity and reverence of age with the broken spirit d ; 


their condition, and secining to satnnenes mankind for -ex- 
posing heads so old and white to the pelting of the pit 
ess 
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less storm. While such pictures suggest imeges so pathetic, if 
looks almost like a wilful perversity, to aser ibe their beauty en- 

tirely to the mixture of colours which they dis play, and to the 
forgetfulness of these images. Even for the d unghill, we think 
ii is possible to say somethin g,—though, we conte ss, we have 
never happened to see any picture, of which that use ‘ful com- 
pound formed the peculiar subject. There is the d isp! lay of the 
painter’s art and power here also; and the dunghill is not only 
useful, but is associated with many pleasing images of rustic toil 
and occupation, and of the simplici ity , and comfu: , and innocence 
of agricultural life. We do not know that a dunghill is at all & 
disagrecable object to look at, even in plain reality—provided it 
be so far off as not to annoy us with its odour, or to soil us with 
its effusions. In a picture, however, we are safe from any of these 
disasters; and, considering that it is usually combed, in such 
delineations, with other more pleasing and touching remem- 
brancers of humble happiness and contentment, we really do not 
sce that it was at all necessary to impute any mysterio us or i 
trinsic beauty to its complexion, in order to account for the sa- 
tisfaction with which we:can then bear to behold it. 

Having said so much with a view to reduce to its just valuc, 
as an ingredient of Beauty, the mere organical delight which 
the eye is supposed to derive from colours, we shali leave our 
readers to apply the same principles to the alleged beauty of 
sounds that are supposed to be insignificant. In this case it is 
indeed much clearer that there is such an or ganical delight, and 
that it constitutes a larger share of the beauty of sounds, than 
tints and shadows do of the beauty of visible objects: but all 
that rises to the dignity of an emotion, is the gift of association 
here also—of association with the passion: ite tones of the hu- 
man voice—with the scenes to which the beautiful sounds ave 
appropriate—with the poetry to which they have been married— 
the purposes to which they are devoted, or the mere skill and 
genius of the artist by whom they hour been arranged, 


Such is a very hasty and imperfect sketch of the theory un- 
folded, in the volumes before us, with singular beauty of lan- 
guage, and copiousness of illustration. Afier all we have : said, 
we are aware that to some it may appear strained and favtasti- 

al, and to others trite and unprofitable. To the infidels of the 
former class, we can only recommend the diligent perusal of 
Mr Alison’s whole work; to the scoffers of the second, we 
must beg leave to state one or two of the beneficial results as 
this theory, which we humbly conceive to be of some little im- 
portance, and to have escaped the notice even of its ingenious 
anycntor, 
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In the first place, then, we conceive, that it establishes the 
substantial identity of the Sublime, the Beautiful, and the Pictur- 
esque ; and, consequently, puts an end to all controversy that is 
not purely verbal, as to the difference of those sever ral quali- 
ties. Every material object that interests us, without actually 
hurting or gratifying our bodily feelings, must do so, accord- 
ing to this theory, in one and ‘the same manner,—that is, by 
suggesting or re calling some cmotion or affection of ourse ves or 
some other sentient being, and presenting, to our imagination 
at least, some natural object of love, pity, admiration or awe. 
‘The interest of material objects, therefore, is always the same ; 
and arises, in every case, not from any physical qualities they 
may Possess, but from their association with some idea of emo- 
tion. But, jhough material objects have but one means of 
exciting emotion, the emotions they do excite are infinite. 
They are mirrors that may refiect all shades and colours; 
and, in point of fact, do seldom reflect the same hucs twice. 
No two interesting objects, perhaps, whether known by the 
name of Beautiful, Sublime or Picturesque, ever produced eX- 
actly the same emotion in the beholder; and no one object, it 
is most probable, ever moved any two persons to the very same 
conceptions. As th rey may be associated with all the feelings and 
affections of which the human mind is suscept tible, SO they may 
suggest those feclings in all their variety, and, in fact, do daily 
excite all sorts of emotions—running through every gradation, 
from extrenie gaiety and elevation, to the borders of horror and 
diseust. 

Now, it is certainly true, that all the variety of emotions rais- 
ed in this way, on the sinwle basis of association, may be classed, 
in a rude way, under the denominations of Sublime, Beautiful, and 
Picturesque, ‘according as they partake of awe, kindness, or 
admiration ; and we have no other objection to this nomenc la- 
ture, except its extreme imperfection, and the delusions to 
which we know that it has given occasion. If objects that in- 
terest by their associxtion w with ideas of power, and danger and 
terror, are to be distinguished by the peculiar name of Sublime, 
why should there not bea separate name also for objects that 
interest by associations of mirth and gaicty,—another for those 
that please by suggestions of softness and melancholy, — another 
for such as ate connected with i impressions of comfort and tran- 
quillity,-and another and another for those that are related to 
pity, and almiration, and love, and regret, and all the other 
clistinct emotions and affections of our nature? These are not 
in reali ty less distinguishable from each other, than from the e- 
motions of awe and vencration that confer the title of Sublime 
Oi their representatives ; and w hile these are all confounded un- 
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der the comprehensive appellation of Beauty, the distinction is 
only apt to mislead us into an erroneous opinion of our accura- 
cy, and to make us be lieve, both that there is a greater confor- 
mity among the things that pass under the same pame, and 
a greater ‘difference “between those that pass under different 
names, than is really the case. We have secn already, that 
the radical error of almost all preceding inquirers, has. lain 
in supposing that every thing that passed under the name of 
Beautiful, must have some quality in common with every thing 
else that obtained that name: And it is se: iweely necessary for 
us to observe, that it has bea almost as general an opinion, 
that Sublinity was not only somethix ig radically different from 
Beauty, but actually op; posite to it; whereas the fact is, that it 
is far more nearly related to some sorts of be auty, than many 
sorts of beauty are to each other; and that both are founded 
exactly upon ithe same principle of suggesting some past or pos- 
sible emotion of some sentient bei ing. 

We cannot leave this subject of Sublimity, however, without 
alluding in one word to a very common, though, we confess, to 
us & very unaccountable oversight into which almost all writers 
have failen,—and to a very useless controversy that has been con- 
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seq uently raised with regard to it. Mr Burke, and s*eral o- 
ther author Sy looking to the most common and powerful opera- 
tion of sublimity, have described it as hs aving its foundation in 
terror,—and being co: ed exclusively by the suggestions of 
danger or sufiering. J r Knight, on the other hi ind, has con- 
tended, with no little w siiitle that it originates in the conception 
of power ; and consists altogether in that sympa thetic elevation 
of spirit which is produced by the contemplation of great might 
and energy ; and that there is nothing so contrary or opposite 
to this ennobling and lofty sentiment, as the degrading pas sion 
of fear. Now, men of common sense-—to say nothing of men 
of genius—can, scarcely ever be utterly in the wrong, we con- 
ceive, as to matters of commen ex spei ience ; and can hardly con- 
tradict each other directly, except by looking each upon a dil- 
ferent side of the subject. ‘The ‘truth is ac cordingly » we apypre- 
hend, that both these views are to a certain extent 
that both authors are wrong, in overleoking what has 
the exclusive attention of their opponen 


ust; and 
attracted 
t. The radical error 
lies, as usual, in supposing that sublimity can be only of one 
description ; and that all sublime objects must produce one and 
the same sort of emotion. Now, the fact is, we think, very 
cicarly, that there are at least two sorts of sublimity,. in the 
same way as there are many ; 
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of inward glorying and elevation of spirit, according to the na- 
ture of the suggestions which they supply to the imagination. 
It is very true, as Mr Knight has observed, that terror, in its 
direct form, is a very painful feeling ; and that, when it rises 
to any great height, it is incompatible with any agreeable or at- 
tractive emotion. But it is, notwithstanding, perfectly certain 
and obvious, that the spectacle or imagination of terror in o- 
thers—provided it be not a dastardly and groundless fear, but 
a natural and irresistible dread impressed by suilicient causes— 
is an object of attractive symp: athy. One half of the interest of 
tragedy is founded upon this fecling,— —and far more than one half 
of the powerful and never-failing interest of all stories of ghosts 
and apparitions, and of many romances and tales of terror, both 
of antient and modern date. We look upon it, therefore, as 
no less notable a heresy in Mr Knight to deny that there is any 
delight or attraction in our sympathy with terror, as it was to 
deny that we had any pleasure in sympathising with distress. * 
But the shortest and most satisf»ctory way of settling the mat- 
ter will be, to sugge st a few obvious instances of the different 
sorts of sublimity t o the reader’s recollection. 

All that class of sublime objects, to which we popel uly apply 
the epithets of dre: ary, gloomy, dismal, awful or terrible, excite 
ideas of danger, and depress the mind with a sense of humilia- 
tion and awe. Gloomy caverns, and vaults, and-all the appara- 
tus and accompaniments of sepulture, and all the remembrancers 
of mortality,—all indications of power armed with seeming 
anger, which it is at once impious and i impossible to resist,—the 
dark and stormy ocean,—lands swept with hurricanes, or shaken 
with earthquakes,—eclipses and thunder,—the dreariness of 
swampy forests,—the roar of troubled and impassable cataracts, 
—these and a multitude of similar objects, stand unquestionably 
in the very first rank of subli mity ; yet their primary effect is 
undoubtedly, to quell and subdue t the spirit with a sense of its 
own weakness and insignificance, and to excite those emotions 
of lowly awe and solemn onkeatiel. with which an inferior na- 
ture instinctively contemplates the visible indications of irre- 
sistible danger and uncontrollable power. 

On the other hand, the recital of great and magnanimous ac- 
tions, and in one word, all the signal exertions and triumphs of 
human or imitable power, are apt to exalt the soul with that 
inward glorying and exultation, of which Longinus and all sub- 
sequent critics have spoken,—to kindle a kind of generous emu- 
lation in the ininds of the spectators, and to elevate them, by an 
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ambitious sympathy, to the height of the noble daring of which 
they see ths at their’ nature is ca pable. 

The greater part of the common objects of sublimity, how- 
ever, are of a mixed char: nas and may excite e motions either 
of humiliation and awe, or of aspiring ambition, according to 
the temper and dispositions of those to whom they are present- 
ed ;—rousing the lofty and the daring to defy the power, or to 
rival the exertions which they sugge: st 5 or overcoming the timid 
and feeble with the sense of their own littleness and danger. To 
the brave and ardent spirit of military youth, the sound of the war- 
trumpet, the noise of artillery, and the trampling and shouts of 
charging legions, is animating and exalting ;—to women, or to 
timid men, it is awful and terrible ;—but to both it is. unques- 
tionably sublime—-and perhaps most sublime to those who feel 
the greatest admixture of terror. ‘Take a sublime scene in na- 
ture in the same way—such as is represented in some of Salva- 
tor’s landscapes,—a wild and desolate assemblage of solitary 
mountains, with cliffs, and abysses, and dark streams and ca- 
verns, with banditti, or hunters like banditti, scattered over its 
loneliness ;—an intrepid and adventurous nature is only kindled 
to a loftier temper by the influences of such a prospect,—and 
feels strong to scale the cliffs, and pursue the savage game they 
conceal, and to contend with the desperate competitors that 
may cross nie way in the chase; while a pacific and ordinary 
character shrinks with dismay from such a picture of danger 
and dis se 5 and is oppressed under the load of too over- 
whelming a sublimity. It is only necessary to have travelled a 
stage in our central Hig shlands with a native, and with a cit 
family, in order to understand perfectly all the different effects 
of sublimity. 

‘The only other advantage which we shall specify as likely to 
result from the adoption of Mr Alison’s theory, is, that it seems 
calculated to put an end to all these perp xing sand vexatious ques- 

ions about the standard of taste, which have given occasion to so 
much impertinent and so much elaborate discussion. If things 
are not be: witiful in themselves, but only as they serve to sug- 
gest interesting conceptions to the min d, then every thing whicl h 
does in point of fact su; ggest such a conception to any inc lividuel, 
as beautiful to that individual ; and it is not only quite true that 
there is no room for disputing about tastes, but that all tastes 
are equally just and correct, In so far as cach individual spe aks 
only of his own emotions. When aman calls a thing beautiful, 
he may indeed mean to make two very different assertions — 
he may mean that it gives him pleasure, by suggesting to hin 
some interesting emotion ; and, in this : 18€, there can be no 
doubt that, if he mer ‘ly speak truth, the thing 7s beautiful; and 
. that 
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that it pleases him precisely in the same way that all other things 

lease those to whoin they appear beautifi ul: But if he mean to 

say that the thing possesses some quality which ought to make 
it appear bea wtiful to every other person, and that it is owing to 
some prejudice or defect in them if it appear otherwise, then 
he is as unreasonable and absurd as he would think those who 
should attempt to convince him that he felt no emotion of 
beauty. 

All tastes, then, are equally just and true, in so o as con- 
cerns the individu: 2 whose taste Is in question ; and what a man 
feels distinctly to be beautiful, is beautiful to him, whatever o- 
ther people may think of it. All this follows clearly from the 
theory of Mr Alison: but it does not follow, from it, that 
all tastes are equally good or, desireable, or that there is any 
difficulty in describing that which is really the best, and the 
amost to be envied. ‘lhe only use of the faculty of taste, is to 
afford an innocent delight, and to aid the cultivation of a finer 
morality 5 and that man certainly will have the most delight 
from this faculty who has the most numerous, and the most 
powerful perceptions of beauty. But, if beauty consist in the 
reflection of our afiections and sympatl hies, it ts plaim that he 
will ‘see the most beauty whose aiiections are warmest and most 
exercised ,—whose imagination is the most powerful,—and who 
has most accusto med ks Inmself t inl to the objects by which 
he is surrounded. In so far as mere fecling and enjoyment are 
concerned, therefore, it seems evident, that the best taste must 
be that which belongs to the best affections, the mest active fan- 
cy, aud the most attentive habits of observation. It will follow 
pretty exactly too, that all mens’ perceptions of beauty will be 
nearly in 1 proportion to the degree of their sensibility and social 
sympe Libiion ; and that those who have no affections towards sen- 
tient beings, will be just as insensible to beauty in external ob- 
jects, as he, who cannot hear the sound of his friend’s voice, 
must be deaf to its echo 

In so far as the sense of beauty is regarded as a mere source 
of enjoyment, this seems to be the only distinction that deserves 
to bea ttended to; and the only culti vation that taste should ever 
receive, with a view to the gratifi cation of the individual, should 
be through the indirect channel of cultivating the affections and 
powers of observation. If we aspire, however, to be creators, 
as well as observers of beauty, and place any part of our happi- 
ness in ministering to the gratification of others—as artists, or 
poets, or authors of any sort—then, indeed, a new distinction 
of tastes, and a far more laborious system of ‘colivaticn, vill be 
‘necessary. A man who pursues only his own delight, will be 
as much charmed with objects that suggest powerful emotions, in 
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consequence of personal and accidental associations, as with 
those that introduce similar emotions by means of associations 
that are universal and indestructible. ‘Lo him, all objects of 
the former class are really as beautiful as those of the latter— 
and, for his own gratification, the creation of that sort of beau- 
ty is just as important an occupation: But if he conceive the 
ambition of creating beauties for the admiration of others, he 
must be cautious to employ only such objects as are the natural 
signs and énseparable concomitants of emotions, of which the 
eater part of mankind are susceptib le; and his taste will shen 
de serve to be called bad and false, if he ‘obras upon the pub- 
lic, as beautiful, objects that are not likely to be a teatinel in 
common minds with any interesting impressions. 
lor a man himself, then, there is no taste that is either bad 
r false ; and the only difference worthy of being attended to, 
is that between a great deal and a very ‘little. Some who have 
me afiections, sluggish imagination 3, and no habits of ob- 
vation, can scat ‘cely see beauty in any thing; while others, 
ae are full of kindness and sensibility, and who have been 
accustomed to attend to all the objects around them, feel 
it almost in every thing. It is no matter what other peop le 
may think of the objects of their admiration; nor ought it 
to be any concern of theirs that the public would be asto- 
nished or offended, if they were called upon to join in that 
editnteeltinas: So long as no such call is inads, this anticipated 
diserepancy of r feeling need give them no uneasiness; and the 
suspicion of it shouk | produce no contempt in any other per- 
sons. It is a strange aberration indeed of vanit y that makes us 
despise persons for being happy—for having sources of cnjoy- 
ment ia which we cannot sh 1are ;—and yet this is the true account 
of the ridicule we bestow upon individuals who seek only to en- 





joy their peculiar tastes unmolested ;—for, if there be any truth 


in the theory we have been expounding, no taste is bed for any 
other reason than because it is peculiar—as the objects in which 
it delights must actually serve to suegest to the i wdtvidhu ul those 
common emotions and universal affections upon which the sense 
of beauty is every where founded, The misfortune is, how- 
ever, that we are apt to consider all persons who communicate 
their tastes, and especially al who create any objects for their 
gratific ation, as in some measure dictating to the public, and 
setting up an idol for genera! adoration ; and h ence this intoler- 
ant interference with almost all peculiar perceptions of beauty, 
and the unsparing derision that pursues all deviations froin 
acknowledged standards. ‘This intolerance, we admit, is often 
provoked by something of a spirit of proselytism, and arroganee 
in those who mistake their own casual associetions for natur: al or 
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universal relations ; and the consequence is, that mortified va- 
nity dries up the fountain of their peculiar enjoyment, and dis- 
enchants, by a new association of gencral contempt or ridicule, 
the scenes that had esi consecrated by some innocent but ac- 
cidental emotion. 

As all men must have some peculiar associations, all men 
must have some peculiar notions of beauty, and, of course, to 
a certain extent, a taste that the public would be entitled to 
consider as ble or vitiated. For those who make no demands 
on public admiration, however, it is hard to be obliged to sa- 
crifice this source of enjoyment; and, even for those who la- 
bour for applause, the wisest course, perhaps, if it were only 
practicable, would be, to have two tastes,—one to enjoy, and 
one to work by,—one founded upon universal associations, ac- 
cording to which they finished those performances for which they 
challenge dl universal praise,—and another guided by all casual and 
individual associations, through which they loo ked fondly upon 
nature, and upon the objects | of their secret admiration. 





Art. Il. The Speech of John Leach, Esq. M. P. in the Com- 
mittee of the whole House, upon the State of the Nation, on 
Monday, December 31st, 1810, upon the Question of Limita- 
tions to the Royal Authority in the Hands of the Regent. 8vo. 
pp. 32. London. 1811, 


T° is a remark of Mr Hume, that every ‘ pl in of limited mo- 

‘ narchy, however cor reeted, i is liable to this inconvenience, 
* that the personal character of the King must still have great 
‘ influence on the government : And of the E nglish constitu- 
tion he observes, * ‘The balance of our gover nment de ‘pe nds, i in 
* some measure, on the abilitics and be haviour of the Sovereign, 
© which are variable and uncertain circumstances. ’ 

That the gencral remark conveyed in the preceding passage 
is founded in truth, few, we apprehend, will venture to deny ; 
and no one,, we are satisfied, who has watched with attention 
the progress of our domestic history, will dispute the justness 
of its application to the English constitution. For, whatever be 
the exce Mi esbad.e of our gover ment, it must be confessed, that the 
checks and limitations which it affords to the arbitrary and ca- 
pricious will of the Sovercign, though they greatly lessen, do 
not entirely obviate this inherent dé ‘Lect of monarchy. ‘The 
King of England cannot ¢ administer justice to his subjects, but 
through the medium of J Judges, over whose decisions i has no 

control. 
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control. He cannot make laws to bind his people, but with the 
advice and consent of his two Houses of Parliament. ‘Though 
he is the sole executive Magistrate of the state, and none of his 
servants can exercise the powers delegated to them but in obe- 
dience to his commands, he must act and think through his mi- 
nisters and advisers, who are responsible for all the measures of 
his government. ‘Though he appoints to all great offices and 
public employments, the persons whom he nominates must pos- 
sess the confidence of his Parliament. So far the constitutional 
limits of the prerogative are well defined, and universally ac- 
knowledged ; but the degree of influence which the two Houses 
of Parliament ought to exercise in the nomination of minister's 
of state; is still unsettled and undetermined. All agree, that 
the servants of the Crown must possess the confidence and sup- 
port of Parliament. But, while some are of opinion that, when- 
ever Parliament expresses to the King its want of confidence in 
his ministers, it beeomes the duty of the Crown to change its 
servants ; there are many who contend, that the King ought to 
be as little subject to control, in the selection of his ministers, 
as a private gentleman in the formation of his household ; and 
that Parliament is bound to give its support to the persons he 
has honoured with his confidence, unless it has some specific 
charge of misconduct to allege against them. As we are of opi- 
nion with Mr Hume, that whatever tends to lessen the influ- 
ence of the personal character of the Sovereign in the govern- 
ment of the state, is an improvement upon monarchy, we are 
inclined to think, that, in the selection of those who are to di- 
rect our foreign affairs, and conduct our domestic policy, the 
wisdom of many is preferable to the private bias and partialities 
of one. It appears to us, that the same expediency, which has 
subjected our Kings, in their judiciary and legislative capacities, 

to the guidance of others, ought to regulate their selection of 
the persons who are fittest to govern the state, and direct its af- 
fairs to the honour, safety and advantage of the kingdom. We 
are sensible, however, that a contrary sentiment is very preva- 

lent in the country ; and, in our apprehension, the difference of 
opinion upon this point constitutes one of the chief distinctions 

between the Whigs and Tories of the present day. We know 

also, that, with the immense patronage vested in the Crown, 

and the general prepossessions in its favour, it is hardly possible 

for an artful and ambitious prince, who steadily pursues the de- 

sign of emancipating himself from the control of Parliament 

in the choice of his ministers, to fail of success in that enter- 

prize. This defect, which may perhaps be palliated, but we 

fear can never be entirely removed, is in our apprehension the 
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greatest imperfection of our otherwise excellent constitution. 
Vor, in proportion as the Crown is independent of Parliament 
in the choice of its ministers, will the personal character of the 
monarch be more sensibly felt in the administration of public 
affairs: In the same proportion will-the policy of the state be 
variable and uncertain, marked with prejudice or weakness, 
sullied with obstinacy, or disgraced with levity, swayed by ca- 
price or favour, g cuided by private inclinations and personal view Sy 
instead of being regulk ited and ste: udily directed to the general 
good, by the oreat ‘council of the nation, representing all the 


interests, and ‘comprehending a fair portion of the talents of 


the community. 


But, while our ancestors have guarded us against many of 


the evils arising from vices or imper fections in the personal cha- 
racter of the Sovereign, there is one calamity for which they 
have made no provision. Kings are subject, ‘like other men, to 
the diseases and infirmities incident to humanity. The reigning 
king may be rendered incapable, by disease, ‘of executing his 
regal duties. His consent is nec ‘essary for enacting laws; “and, 
while he is incapable of giving that assent, the legislative or 
supreme authority of the state is necessarily suspended. His 
ple asure must be taken, before his forces can be employed in 
military expeditions, or answers returned to the amicable pro- 
fessions or hostile declarations of foreign states. ‘The treasure 
lodged in his exchequer cannot be issued without his e xpress 
command; and, though the ordinary exercise of justice be in- 
dk ependlent of his interfe ‘rence, the noble prerogative of mercy 
jies dormant, while he is incapable of dispensing it. No one 
act of government can be performed, while he is unable to dis- 
charge the duties of his station, w hich requires his signature to 
be affixed, or his pleasure to be taken, or demands iis appear- 
ance in person to give validity to the transaction. 

For this grievous calamity, for this total suspension of all the 
regal functions which are exercised by the King im person, we 
have no legal or constitutional remec dy. There is no power in 
the state that has a legal right to supply this defect in the per- 
son of the Sovereign. No law or statute providg '§ a remedy for 
such an emergency. When the legislature is incomplete by the 

nbsence of the King, there is no legal authority in the other 
branches to make it perfect. No principle of the constitution 
confers on any or all of the Estates of the realm a legal right to 


provide a substitute for the Sovereign, when he is incapabie of 


naming one for himself, and unfit to execute in person the du- 
ties ef his office. 

“syould scem, indeed, from some passages of our antient 

i history, 
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history, that such a power was understood formerly to be vest- 
ed in ‘the. “House ‘of Lords. During the calamitous reign of 
Henry VI, who was frequently visited with the same infi rmity 
to which our present gracious Sovereign ist unhappily subject, 
we find Richard Duke of York 2 :ddressing rthe * Perage of the 
lande,’ as the persons ‘in whom, by th’occasion of th’intermi- 
* tie of our Souveraine Lorde, resteth th’exercise of his aucto- 
* ritee.’* And, at an earlier period of the same reign, it is 
expressly stated by the Lords of the Privy Council, in an ad- 
uress to the Dukes of Bedford and Gloucester, uncles of the 
King, and Protectors of the kingdom, that, in the nonage of 
the King, ‘ the execution of the Kynge’s auctoritee, as toward 
* that that belongeth unto the politique reule and governaille of 
‘ his lande, and to th’ebservaunce aud kepyng of his lawes, 
‘ belongeth unto the Lordes Spiritual! and ‘Temporell of his 
* lande, at such time as thei be assembled in Parlement; or ‘in 
* grete Counsaille:’ + And, to this doctrine, both these noble 
Lords gave theit unqualified assent. At a much later period, 
when our governm¢ nt had assumed ne: uly its present form, we 
lind the same pretension of the Lords reasserted on a very 8O~ 
lomn occasion, though not insisted upon. At the free. confer- 
ence of the Lords and Commons in.1689, the Eari of Notting- 
ham, arguing against the abdication of King James, maintain- 
ed, that * if bs arely the exercise of the government were desert- 
* ed, there must be a supply of that exercise in some person's 
* taking the administration ; and as none so fit, because of the 
‘ Prince’s relation to the ctown (and his presence here) to ad- 
‘dress unto about it, so none so proper to make that address 
‘ as the Lords; for, in the absence of the King, they are the 
‘ King and kingdom’s great council, and might have done it 
* by themselves without the Commons; but, being met in a full 
* representative body, they joined with them.’ To this preten- 
sion, though advanced by a leading member of the House of 
Lords, no formal reply was given by the managers of the Com- 
mons. ‘The patriots who acted on that great occasion, had no 
secret or sinister views. A safe and speedy settlement of the 
state was the real object they had at heart; and they were not to 
be diverted from it, by a pretension incidentally brought for- 
ward in the course of debate, on which no claim was found- 
ed that called tor their decision. Sir Robert Howard alone 
made a slight allusion to Lord Nottingham’s argument, on 
which, that noble Lord thonght proper, in a subseqiicht speech, 
to soften and explain away his former ex cpressions. ‘ I was mis- 
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‘ taken,’ said he, ‘ by the gentleman who took notice of what 
* I said the Lords might do of themselves, in the absence of the 
‘King: I would not be understood to say, the government 
“ would be devolved on the Lords; but I may say, they are the 
‘ government’s great Councit in the interval of Parliaments, and 
« may have greater sway by the privilege of their birth, in the 
‘ exigencies of the State; as appears in several instances, and 
* particularly the first of Henry VI, and during his infancy.’ * 

If we look to the earlier part of our history, we shall find oc- 
currences that countenance the assertion of this pretension on 
the part of the Lords: On the death of John, the nobles and 
clergy appointed the Earl of Pembroke to be Rector regis et 
vegni during the minority of Henry HII.+ But the authority of 
that sendin is greatly weakened, by the share which the 
Pope’s legate had in the transaction. It appears, that this per- 
sonmge took a lead in the eleetion, as the representative of his 
master, who was acknowledged by this Convention as the liege 
lord of England ; and, as such, the young King did homage to 
him for his kingdom, and promised faithfully to discharge the 
tribute to the holy see, stipulated by his unworthy father. A 
more unexceptionable instance oceurs m the succeeding reign. 
At the death of Henry III, his son, Edward, was in Pales- 
tine, no provision having been made for the government of the 
kingdom during his absence. Im these circumstances, the ba- 
rons assembled at London, swore fealty to the King, ordered a 
Great Seal to be made for him, and appointed guardians to take 
eare of his treasure, and preserve the peace of the kingdom till 
his return. t But, whatever might have been the eonstitution- 
al powers vested in the Peerage in the remoter periods of our 
history, the transactions referred to by Lord Nottingham him- 
self, afford a strong presumption, that, as early as the accession 
of Henry VI, these powers were already consktered to be ob- 
solete. At the death of Henry V, his son and successor was 
an infant only nine months old; and no provision had been 


made for the government of the kingdom during his minority: 


upon which, certain Lords Spiritual and Temporal took upon 
them, ‘ pour Je iminent necessite de governaunce du roialme, ’ 
to-issue writs for assembling a Parliament; and afterwards grant- 
ed a commission to the Duke of Gloucester, to meet that as- 
sembly as the King’s lieutenant or commissioner ; || acts of au- 


thority, 
* Cobbet’s Parliamentary History, vol. V. p. 91, 96, 106, 
+ Math. Paris. Add. p. 150. 
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thority, for which they obtained an indemnity from Parliament, 
as soon as that body was convened: But, surely, if it had been 
understood at that time to be the constitutional right of the 
Peerage to supply defects in the personel exercise of the Royal 
authority, a mode of proceeding, which required a bill of in- 
demnity to give it sanction, would not have been resorted to, 
by statesmen of such experience and ability as Cardinal Beau- 
fort and the Duke of Gloucester, who took the lead on that oc- 
casion. At any rate, if the House of Lords ever possessed a 
legal right of assuming the functions of royalty, when the reign- 
ing King, from infancy, absence, disease or: misconduct, was 
incapable of exercising his authority, that right was abrogated 
at the Restoration, by the act of the 13th of Charles II, which 
declares it illegal for either or both Houses of Parlianient to 
exercise a legislative power without the King, or to. impose 
oaths, covenants or engagements, or to levy taxes, or to raise 
forces, without the royal assent, in person or by commission, 
expressly had and given to the same. * : 

But, if the House of Lords, singly, had no legal right to 
supply defects of the personal exercise of the Royal authority, 
neither can we discover any legal right of the tavo Houses of 
Parliament, conjointly, to provide for the same, previous to 
the resolutions of 1788, repeated in 1810, and since acted up- 
on in the appointment of his Royal Highness. the Prince of 
‘Wales to be Regent during the incapacity of his father. If the 
Lords and Commons had possessed this right, either by statute 
law or by the principles of the Constitution, they must also have 

sed a constitutional mode of exercising it. As there can 

no legal right without a legal remedy, so there can be no 
constitutional right without a constitutional mode of using it. 
And all persons are compelled to admit, that when the Regal au- 
thority is suspended by the personal incapacity of the Sove- 
reign, there is no legal mode of supplying 044 defect. But ne- 
cessity, we are told, at once creates the right, and imposes li- 
mits on the exercise of it. The nevessity of government, it is 
true, gives to the people of England a moral right to the bene- 
fits of government. In the simple but explicit language of our 
forefathers, ‘ God ne reson wol that this lande stande withouten 
an ’ But that necessity confers not on me articu- 
r body of men a legal right, which they had not before, of 
establishing the government which is wanted. The defect, we 
admit, must be supplied ; but the legal right of supplying it, we 
contend, is a casus omissus not provided for by the Constitution. 
D2 No 
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No ease of the suspension of the Royal authority, in circum- 
stances precisely similar to those which occurred in 1788, is te 
be met with in any former period of our history. The malady 
with which Henry VI. was afflicted, appears to have been the 
same with that of our gracious Sovereign. But the Parliaments, 
which were called upon to supply the defect arising from the in- 

capacity of that Prince, were full Parliaments, —consisting, not 
of Lords and Commons only, but of the Lords and Conmions 
and the King’s lieutenant or commissioner, legally empowered 
to hold the Parliament, and to do therein all that the King could 
have done, had he been there present in person. * The Par- 
liament, which made a settlement of the government during tho 
infancy of the same Prince, was also a full Parliament; the 
Duke of Gloucester having been appointed, by letters patent 
under the Great Seal, to meet that assembly as the King’s com- 
missioner. Those who granted the commission, indeed, re- 
quired and received an indemnity for the power they had as- 
sumed in issuing it ; but the commission was good, and the Par- 
jiament held under it was a full Parliament. “And the acts of a 
full Parliament are complete legislative acts. Whatever such 1 
Parliament ertacts is law. It can not only settle a regency, but 
limit or alter the succession to the crown, and change any or 
every part of the‘Constitution. ‘An incomplete Parliament, on 
the contrary, consisting only of one or two branches of the le- 
gislature, has no authority to make laws. What is enacted for 
inw by the two Houses ‘ is no statute; and to it no regard is 
< due, unless in matters relating to their own privileges. ’ + The 
fundamental errer, which pe yaded the reasonings of the majo- 
rity of the two Houses in 17! 88, and made at that time a deep, 
but false, innpression on the public mind, was the egregious fal- 
lacy of confounding the supreme authority of a full Parliament 
with the acts of two branches of the legi: slature, which, by the 
statute of the 1$th of Charles II, are declared ‘ to be null and 
* void, to all intents and purposes whatsoever. ’ 

To maintain, that, by the incapacity of the King, the right 
of supplying the defect of the government has devolved upon 
the people, is to hold a language flattering to the multitude, 
who feel their importance increased. by this i imaginary power fal- 
len into their hands. But, if literally taken, it is to assert that 
the government is dissolved. For, ‘under the constitution of 
England, the legal rights of the people are as distinetly mark- 
ed as those of the legislature ; and, among them, is not to be 
found this imaginary right of supplying the defect of the royal 

authority. 
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authority.—We beg not to be misunderstood. We are far 
from questioning the unalianable right of the people to change 
or new-model the political constitution of the State, when it ceases 
to afford them protection, or becomes an engine of oppression 
in the hands of their rulérs. But such extreme cases are fortu- 
nately rare, and suppose a total corruption or total dissolution 
of the government. An infirmity of mind in the reigning So- 

vereign, which unfits him to discharge the duties of his station, 
is not a case of that quality or magnitude. ‘To use the language 
of Maynard on a similar oceasion,—‘ though the King is gone, 
* the Law and the Constitution remain. ” 

But while we contend, that in the Engligh constitution there 
is no legal right of supplying this defect of the royal authority, 
we admit the necessity of supplying it; and, on every principle 
of: constitutional analogy and expediency, we hold, that the two 
Houses of Parliament should assume and exercise, the power. 
Whatever be the constitution of a state, when the public safety 
's in danger, and no legal remedy can be applied, powers not 
warranted by law must be assumed; and, if exercised for the 
public good, and limited by the necessity of the case, the exi- 
gency of the situation will justify the act. There are cases 
where the collective body of the people are justified in assuming 
the government, and disposing of it as they please ; of which 
we have seen a recent example in the insurrection of the Spanish 
provinces against the authorit ies that had betrayed them. ‘There 
are cases where a private individual is justified in assuming a 
command not delegated to him by law ; as in the instance of our 

gallant countryman, Wallace, who, without any legal commis- 
sion, resisted the usurpation of Edward I., and singly commenced 
a contest that ended in the deliverance of his country: But 
where a nation is represented by Estates, who in ordinary cases 
are the organs that express its will, these Estates, if equal to the 
exigency that has arisen, are the fittest to provide for it. What- 
ever be the proper re medy, they are the best qualified to disco- 
yer and to apply it; and from their weight and character in the 
country, they are the ablest to-e carry it into’ effect... Authorities 
entirely new are liable to be challenged and disobeyed ; while 
they who have established opinion in their favour, may ete 
the bounds of their lawful power, without provoking opposition, 
er even attracting the notice of the multitude. But, if it be a 
general maxim, that, in great. emergencies, where powers not 
warranted by law must be assumed for the general safety, the 
a authoricies, or Estates of the realm, ought to take 
upon themselves the exercise of this extraordinary power, ihe 
application of this maxim to the English constitution is particu- 
D3 Jarh 
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Jarly strong. The two Houses of Parliament, in the English 
gant, are the highest council of the Sovereign ; and none, 
therefore, can be so proper to act for him, when he is incapa- 
ble of acting for himself, as they whose advice he is bound to 
follow in the ordinary administration of his government. ‘They 
are his copartners in legislative authority ; and are therefore un- 
likely to abuse the power which they assume, or extend it fur- 
ther than necessity absolutely requires. "They have the same in- 
terest with the people, and may therefore be trusted to act on 
their behalf. It is ip this qualified sense that Blackstone justifies 
the Estates at the Revolution, in conferring the crown on the 
Prince and the Princess of Orange, He does not assert that 
they had a constitutional right to dispose of the Crown; but, 
the throne being vacant, he observes, ‘ the right of disposing 
* of this vacancy seems naturally to result to the Lords and 
*‘ Commons, the trustees and representatives of the nation. * 

If we look to precedents, we shall find many examples in our 
history, of the Estates interfering, in an irregular manner, to 
supply defects in the monarchical part of our government ; and 
though none of those precedents are cases exactly parallel, they. 
are not undeserving of attention, in judging of the line of con- 
duct most proper to be followed in supplying defects arising from 
the mental incapacity of the Sovereign. 

Without recurring to the earlier periods of our history, when 
our records are imperfect, and the constitution of Parliament 
unknown, we find, in the latter part of the reign of Edward IL., 
the Lords and Commons acting in conjunction to supply a de- 
fect of the Royal authority, occasioned by the flight and absence 
of the Sovereign. A convention af Lords and Commons, irre- 
gularly assembled on that occasion at Bristol, elected Prince 
Edward, the heir-apparent of the monarchy, to be Custos Regni 
in the absence of his father: And the young Prince having sum- 
moned a Parliament in that capacity, the legality of the summons 
was subscquently confirmed by writs issued in the King’s name, 
after his return to the kingdom, praraguing the meeting of the 
Parliament to a more distant day. + 

The next instance that occurs to us, of the Estates of the 
realm supplying the defects of the royal authority, is in the de- 
posal of Richard II., and elevation of Henry IV. to the throne. 
‘This pact of our history is the more deserving of regard, be- 
cause it bears, in many particulars, the strongest analogy to the 

revolution of 1688. Richard II. having exhausted the patience 
vf his subjects by a long course of mismanagement, —_ at 
ength, 
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tength, like James I1., an universal confederacy against him, 
ireaded by a near relation of his own. Like James, he attempt- 
ed to escape to France for assistance ; but, less fortunate in thet 
respect than his successor, he fell alive into the hands of his e- 
uemies, and was induced by them to sign an abdication of the 
crown, and confess himself ynworthy to reign. Previous to this 
act, however, he had convoked a Soe, which met ac- 
cordingly at the time appointed. But, having abdicated the 
canna it assembled, he could neither appear in it in per- 
son nor by a commissioner. ‘The assembly was therefore held, 
as the record tells us, * ‘ absque presidente quocumque s’ and 
in its proceedings, as the same record informs us, it was styled, 
not a Parliament, but the Estates of the Land. In that capa- 
city the abdication of Richard was presented to the assembly ; 
—in that capacity, after hearing a recital of his various acts of 
misgovernment, similar in its tenor and purport to the declara- 
tion of the Lords and Commons in 1689, the Estates accept- 
ed his abdication, and formally deposed him ;—and in that ca- 
pacity they appointed a committee, in the name, and by the au- 
thority of the Lards Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons of 
the Kingdom, representing all the Estates thereof, to convey to 
him the solemn renunciation ,of their allegiance. The throne 
being thereupon declared vacayt, Henry of Lancaster, unlike 
in that respect to William III., rose in his place, and laid claim 
to the crown ; and his pretensions being admitted by the Estates, 
* absgue ulla difficultate ayt mora, ut dux prefatus super eos 
* regnaret unanimiter consenserunt.’ Hume has given a false 
colouring to this transaction, by insinuating, that the delibera- 
tions of the Estates were overawed by violence, _He tells us, 
that the Bishop of Carlisle, who singly opposed the resolutions 
ef the Estates, and defended the cause of Richard, was instant- 
ly arrested and committed to prison, for the nable freedom of his 
conduct. But this insinuation has no other foundation than a 
perversion of historical fact, originating from the party preju- 
dices of Carte. If the specch of the Bishop of Carlisle, given 
by Hall, was ever delivered in Paxliament, it, was after the co- 
ronation of Henry 1V., when that prince was the acknowledged 
king of England, and when the denial of his authority was an 
impeachment of the established government of the kingdom. + 
The censure bestowed on Henry, for causing him to be arrest- 
ed, is therefore as unjust, as it would have been to censure King 
‘William’s government for having arrested a Jacobite, who had 
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ublicly maintained the right of King James to the crown of 
nel and, after the settlement at the Revolution. 

The third example in our history, of the Estates of the king- 
dom declaring the incapacity of the reigning Sovereign, and al- 
terwards supplying the defect which their declaration had creat- 
ed, is at the accession of Richard II. ‘The proceeding, in this 
case, appears to have been more irregular than in the former ; 
but it was inl sanctioned by the act of a subsequent Parlia- 
ment, An assembly of Lords and Commons,—in what manner 
or by what authority convened appears not from the re cord,— 
after enumerating the grievances of the kingdom, and stating 
that the children of E dward IV. were disqué alified from iplrerit- 
ing the crown by the illegitimacy of their birth, and ‘those of 
George Duke of Clarence by the attainder of their father, ad- 
dressed the Duke of Gloucester, afterwards Richard IT1., to take 
upon him the crown and royal dignity, as due to him both by 
suheri itance and clection ot the Estates. With this recommend- 
ration Richard complied; anda Parliament being afterwards 
convened, the proceedings of this meeting were there confitmed 


by a statute, which declares them to have been the Estates of 


the realm assembled out of Parliament, * 
The fourth mstance, is the memorable revolution of 1688, 
when the Estates, assembled in convention, after declaring that 


the throne was vacant, resolved that the Prince and Princess of 


Orange should be King and Queen of England. 
These, we will venture to affirm, are the only precedents to 


‘be found in the history of England, of the Lords and Commons 


declaring, and afterwards su pplying, a defect of the royal au- 


thority, “without the coneurrence of the reigning king, or of 


some person fully and legally authorised to act for him in Parlia- 
ment. They are all cases ‘of extreme ne cessity, for which no 
prov ision had been made, or could have been made by the Con- 


stitution. They were not occasioned by a casual incapacity of 


the King, but by malversations of his government, defects of his 
title, or dereliction of his duty, which compelled the Estates to 
deprive him of the government, and elect another person in his 
place. But, though a defect from incapacity differs from the 
defects in all of these instances, except that of Edward II, in as 
much as it requires only a temporary supply, the casés are’ sb 
far similar, that in none of them was a legal remedy provided 
by the Constitution ; and in all of them it was the exercise of the 
Royal authority which was to be supplied ; and they who assum- 
ed the right of “supplying it, were the two houses of Parliament, 
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or Estates, acting for the use and benefit of the people. The 
mode of proceeding adopted by our ancestors on these ‘eca- 
sions, is therefore worthy of attention, as well as the laudable 
eattion with which, on these extraor rdinary emergencics, they 
limited themselves in the use of the powers “which they assumed’. 
It is, in the first place, to be observed, that immediately atie: 
they had declared the existence of a de fect of the rova! autho- 
rity, they instantly proceeded to supply that defect, by vesting 
the dormant authority of the Crown in the hands of an indi 
dual competent to exercise it. And, in the second place, thoug b 
the malversations of the preceding government were, in two “of 
these cases, the sole ground and ju justification of the irregula: 
measures which they adopted, they attempted not to prevent 
the recurrence of such evils, by limiting the Crown, or new- 
inodelling its prerogatives, but left that duty to be performed by 
subseque nt legislatures, legally competent for the task. So care 
ful were they, in the most trying circumstances, to avoid any 
net of legish: ative authority, while the legislature v was incomple te, 
that when a Committee of the Commons was appointed, at the 
Revolation, * to bring in general heads of such things as are 
‘ absolutely necessary to be con sidered for the better securizg « 
* our religion, laws and liberties, * they were ordered * to dis- 
‘ tinguish such of the general heads as are introductory of nevi 
© Jaws. { from those that are declaratory of ancient rights:’ And, 
when it was resolved, that the Prince and Princess of Orange 
should be King and Quien of Eneland, the same Committee 
were instructed © to connect to this vote such part of the heads 
* which had passed the Houses, as are declaratory of antient 
‘ rights, leaving out such parts of the heads as are introductory 
‘ of new laws ;’* and to this order we owe the declaration of 
richts,—the foundation of our present ‘establishment. 

At ‘the Restoration, the forbearance of the two Houses was 
still more remarkable.’ Though a general act of ammesty and 
oblivion was necessary, after the rec ognition of Charles I1., for 
the security of those who had so long kept him out of his king- 
dom ;+ and though a majority of the two Houses, ‘that récalled 
him, had held sititations of trust under his enemies, and were 
therefore, by theit own act of recognition, liable to all the pe- 
nalttes of treason, no attempt was m: ade to pass an act of indem- 
nity before his return. On the contrary, the Committee ap- 
pointed to prepare this and other acts reconimended to Parlia- 

ment 
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ment by the King’s declaration from Breda, are expressly called, 
in the Journals of the Commons, * a Committee appointed te 
prepare bills to be tendered to his Majesty for his assent.’ An 
act for the security of property, no less necessary for those who 
recalled the King than the act of indemnity itself, was required 
to confirm the judicial proceedings that had taken place during 
the Commonwealth. This act was accordingly prepared during 
the absence of the King, and had passed both Houses of Par- 
liament before his arrival in London: But, however immense 
the property which it secured from being forfeited or reclaimed, 
no attempt was made to give it the sanction of law, by any legal 
fiction, or unconstitutional assumption of regal authority, till it 
had been duly submitted to the King, and had received, in the 
accustomed form, his royal assent ;—so studious were our an- 
cestors, when placed in a situation not provided for by the Con- 
stitution, eud compelled to exercise an authority not vested in 
them by law, to permit no argument of expediency, however 
strong or specious, to urge them beyond the strict necessity of 
the case, the foundation and sole justification of their proceed- 
ing. 

“But these precedents, though valuable as historical lessons, 
conter not on the two Houses of Parliament, or Estates of the 
realin, a legal right of declaring and afterwards supplying defects 
of the monarchica} part of the government. They show, how- 
ever, that whenever such defeets have arisen, our ancestors 
have had recourse to a convention of the Estates, or irregular 
and imperfect semblance of a Parliament, to recognize the ex+ 
istence of the defect, and apply to ita suitable remedy, But, 
though the two Houses or Estates, haye no legal right to de- 
clare a defect of the royal authority which they are afterwards 
to supply, they may be considered as haying the sanction of 
precedents to justify them, when the defect occurs, in taking 
upen themselves to supply it,—no legal remedy for it existing. 
But considerations of expediency and constitutional analogy 
have alrezdy led us to the same practical conclusion. The ab- 
dication, much less the infirmity of the King, is no dissolution 
of the social compact: Society is not bound together by so slen- 
der a thread. The laws are still in being, all the orders of 
the State retain their rights and privileges, The Two Estatcs 
are the organs that express the will of the people in mat- 
ters of legislation ; and, in the executive department, they are 
the supreme council, by whose advise the Sovereign is guid- 
ed in the administration of his affairs. ‘Though not legally com- 
petent to provide a remedy for the defect of the personal exer- 
cise of the royal authority, they are best entitled, by the digni- 
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ty of their station, and preeminence of their functions, to as~ 
sume that power under the pressure of necessity, and in the ab- 
sence of positive law, and to exercise it for the gencral good of 
the community. Where the legislature is incomplete,’ by the 
moral incapacity of the King, none can be so fit as its remain- 
ing branches to suppl the defect, and restore activity to the 
supreme power, which cannot remain dormant without endan- 
gering the State. 

Haying admitted that, in these circumstances, the Two Houses 
ought to assume the power of supplying defects of the regal part 
of the government, we are aware that it is in vain to propose af- 
terwards to set limits to the power which they assume. It is 
easy to say, that the right which necessity creates, necessity li- 
mits. But, while the T'wo Houses are to exercise the right, 
and judge of the necessity, it is manifest their power will have 
no other limits than their own discretion. ‘To their discretion 
we must therefore appeal in the subsequent part of our argu- 
ment. We must entreat them, therefore, to recollect, that, in 
the exercise of this assumed aythority, they are got the supreme 
legislature of the country, legally authorised to limit or alter the 
succession of the Crown, to abridge or suspend the preroga- 
tives of the King, or otherwise to change the fundamental con- 
stitutions of the State. Though not legally restricted in the exe 
ercise of a power, which, cong justified in assuming, they de- 
rive not from the Law or the Constitution, we request them to 
consider, that, having assumed that power on grounds of ex- 
pediency and constitutional analogy, they are morally bound 
in acting upon it, in the form as well as in the substance of their 
proceedings, to respect precedent and analogy, and to abide by 
those maxims of government which experience has shown to be 
most congenial and suitable to the English Constitution. To 
depart from these principles, is to abuse the power which ne- 
cessity has thrown into their hands, and may provoke discus- 
sions which will be more easily silenced than satisfied. 

To apply these observations to the case before us. On the 
Cemise of the King, the crown devolves on the next heir. By 
every prlaciee of analogy, therefore, when the King is inca- 
pable of discharging the duties of his office, the performance of 
these duties ought to be delegated, during the continyance of 
his indisposition, to the individual who, of right, would haye 
filled his place had it been vacant; provided that individual is 
of age to execute the trust, and free from any stain or personal 
objection, which might justify his exclusion from the throne. 
This conclusion is founded on the nature of the royal dignity, 
which is not a property, buta trust; and on the impertance to 
the 
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the public pénee, of preserving sacred and inviolate, in the 
minds of the people, the notion of hereditary succession to the 
crown. A distinction has been made between an heir presump- 
tive and an heir apparent; and, though we are not disposed to 
admit that the two br thé of the Legislature, i in the absence of 
the third, ought to exclude from the Regency an heir presump- 
tive, for reasons short of such personal objections as would have 
justified his exclusion from the throne, had it devolved upon 
him in the regular course of succession; we cannot deny, that 
the claim of an heir apparent, who has a certain, and not 
merely a con itingent right of snherieuncs, is free from objections 
on the score of expediency, to which the Regency of an heir 
presumptive may perhaps be liable. We are the more inclined 
to consider the claim of the heir apparent as one that, consist- 
ently with the analogies of the constitution, cannot be disre- 
garded ; ; when we find that, in 1789, the ministers of the Crown, 
however hostile to the heir apparent, never ventured to set him 
aside, though they endeavoured to shackle him in the exercise 
ef the Regency, and render him cither subservient to them- 
selves, or impotent against them. . If we look to our ancient 
records, we shal! find this opinion of the claims of the heir ap- 
parent so deeply rooted in the minds of our ancestors, that, in 
the reign of “Henry VI, the Parliaments which appointed the 
Duke or York Protector of the kingdom during the incapacity 
éf their Sovereign, enacted, at the same time, that, as soon 
as the Prince of ‘Wales art saved at years of discretion, the Pro- 
tectorate should devolve upon him. * And this designation 
was only frustrated by the civil wars, to which. the frequent re- 
lapses of the King, and the obstinacy with which the faction, 
éxiling themselves his friends, clung to power, wuliappily gave 
vise. 

If we descend to later times, we find a very strong opinion 
expressed by the ministers of George I. in favour of the pre- 
tensions of the Prince of Wales to the Regency during the ab- 
sence of his father from the kingdom. George [., soon after 
his arrival in England, being desirous of ¥ isiting Hanover, ap- 
pointed a Committee of the Privy Council, consisting of the 
Lord Chencellor Cowper, the Dukes of Devonshire and Marl- 
borough, the Earl of Sunderland, and Lord ‘Townshend, * to 
© consider in-what manner it might be most adviseable to settle 
‘ the Regency here, in case his Majesty should determine to 
* spend sume part of the year at Hanover.’ These ministers, 

efter giving their opinion with great freedom against the jour- 

nev, 





* Rotel. Parl. V. 243. 2 
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ney, conclude their letter by stating, that having * proceedet 
‘ to consider, in obedience to his Majesty’s commands, in what 
‘ manner the Regency might be most properly. constituted du- 
‘ ring his absence ; and, upon a care ful perusal of the proce- 
* de nts, finding no instance of persons being joined in com- 
‘ mission with the Prince of Wales, and few, if any, restric- 
* tions on such commissions; we are of opinion, that the con- 
‘ stant tenor of ancient practice cannot conveniently be receded 
‘from.’ * They seem never to have thought it possible, that 
any other person could be proposed for the Regency than the 
Prince of Wales; and though the appointment was to be made 
by the King himse It, they were of opinion, that few, if any re- 
strictions, could be introduced into the commission, without vio- 
lating what they term the * constant tenour of ancient prac< 
* tice.’ ‘They nowhere insinuate that the Prince of Wales has 
a legal right to the Regency; but they consider his pretensions 
to hold it, with few or no restrictions, to be so strong, that the 
Sovereign himself could not conveniently reject his claim, 

It is in this sense we understand the argument maintained, 
in 1788, for the right of the Prince of W ales to the Regency, 
subject to the adjudication of the two Houses of Parliamen: te 
Strict legal right, which could be asserted and made good in a 
court of judicature, he certainly had none. It was observed, 

vith more truth than decorum, by Mr Pitt, that every indi- 
vidual of his Father’s subjects had as good a legal right ‘to the 
Regency as his Roval Highness the Prince of Wales. But, in 
lis e agernéss to combat the pretensions of the Heir apparent, 
the minister foreot to add, that there was not a corporation ini 
the kingdom w ‘hich had not as good a legal right to supply the 
defect of the personal exercise of the royal authority, as ihe 
two Houses of Parliament. Strict or legal right, there was 
none, either of the Prince to claim, or of the two Alo uses t¢ 
confer, the Regency. A defect existed in the government of 
the State, and necessity required that the defect should be sup- 
plied. But necessit y did nc t, and could not, poiwt cut the in- 
struments to. su pply a xpediency and ana Oy Were the sole 
grounds on which the two Houses could found their -resolution, 
th at it was their duty to supply the detect of the royal, authe- 
rity. But expediency and analogy equally pointed out the 
Heir apparent of the monarchy as the person who, during the 
incapacity of his father and no longer, cught to exercise th« 
powers of the Crown. | It would not have been more preposter- 
ous for the Livery of London to have claimed the right of 
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naming to the Regency, than for the two Houses of Pariia~ 
ment to have appointed any other person to that office than the 
Prince of Wales. 

The argument against restrictions of the royal prerogative 
in the hands of a Regent, lies in a narrow compass, and seems 
to us equally clear and irresistible. The power and splendour 
ef the Crown are bestowed on the monarch, not for his per- 
sonal convenience or private gratification, but for the use and 
benefit of his people. If that power and splendour are greater 
than the public service requires, let them b permanently con- 
tracted and reduced. But, on what pretence select the govern- 
ment of a Regent, which, from the uncertainty of its duration, 
must be weaker than that of a King, in order to deprive it of 

wers given to the Crown for the service of the State, and still 
held in argument to be necessary for that end? ‘The particular 
season chosen by Mr Pitt for making his experiment on the 
smallest quantity of power with which the machine of govern- 
ment could be kept in motion, appears to us so obviously un- 
favourable, that, uncharitable as it may seem to ascribe sinister 
motives to any one, we cannot help believing, that if his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales had signified to the minister, in 

1788, that filial piety, or some other motive, would prevent 
him from making any change in his father’s councils, we should 
never have heard of the restrictions of the Regency bill. 

But, what are the arguments on the other side? We shall 
here quote from the excellent pamphlet before us. 

* Iris said, if the Regent be entrusted with certain prerogatives 
of the Crown, he may, during this temporary exercise of the royah 
authority, so abuse his power, as to create obstruction to the due ex- 
ercise of the future government of the King, when he resumes the 
throne. An instance has been put, that he may, during the Regen- 
cy, create so many Peers, that when the King returns to power, he 
cannot, upon principles of public policy, for some time add to the 
number; and thus the King’s government will be enfeebled by the 
want of this power of making Peers. The supposed evil therefore 
is, that when his Majesty is happily restored to the throne, the pub- 
lic interests may suffer by the want of his entire constitutional prero- 
gatives. Now this evil is at least uncertain, for although we all 
jvok with sanguine hopes to the recovery of his/Majesty, yet it is not 
morally certain. It is fair in argument, to assume the possibility of 
the abuse of power by the Regent, however little to be apprehended 
in fact; but it cannot even in argument be assumed, that it is cer- 
tain the Regent will abuse his power. Now, to avoid this uncertain 
evil, what are we called upon todo? To incur, certainly, an evil 
of precisely the same nature ;—the evil which the public interests 


may suffer by the want of the entire constitutional prerogatives of 
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the Crown in the hands of the Regent ; and we are desired to con- 
sider this certain evil as so much preferable to the same evil in un- 
certainty, that we are to porchase this preference at the price of 
assuming in the two Hoases a power over the royal authority, which 
in its principle cannot be denied to be of most dangerous and uncon- 
stitutional tendency. In this way of viewing this part of the case, ” 
continues Mr Leach, * I have given a weight to the argument of 
the possibility of the abuse of power by the Regent, to which I 
think it in no degree entitled on general principles. A Regent 
may abuse the royal power ; a Monarch may ebuse his power: But 
has not the Constitution given to the two Honses of Parliament such 
means of restraint and control upon the royal authority, as both in 
theory and practice effectually to guard against such abuse ; and is 
it to be apprehended that these means, which have been fonnd effi- 
cient in the case of Monarchs, will be wo feeble to resist a Regent ? 
that a regency, a temporary government, will prove more power- 
ful than a monarchy, a permanent government ?’ 

If we look to precedents, and examine regencies appointed 
or confirmed by act of Parliament, we shall find, as Mr Leach 
has remarked, ‘ that in no case in the English history, exeept 
* in 1788, has it ever been thought expedient to suspend, dur- 
‘ ing the temporary possession of power, any function or pre- 
* rogative of royalty.’ In agreat number of instances which 
he has collected, the same learned gentleman has shown in the 
most satisfactory manner, that though the royal prerogative has 
been often divided and placed in more hands than one, because 
there was no heir apparent to exercise it, there is no precedent, 
of the powers of the Crown having been suspended, so that they 
could not be exercised, if necessary, for the service of the State ; 
or if, in some instances, particular limitations were introduced, 
they have been in matters nowise connected with the ordinary 
administration of the government; much less were they caleu- 
lated, like the restrictions proposed in 1788, to establish a fourth 
estate in the kingdom, which, in the hands of the exiministers of 
the Crown, might be converted into the means of contrelling the 
Regent, and subjecting him in the choice of his servants to an 
influence unknown to the Constitution. To the deductions of 
Mr Leach upon this point, we have only to add, what we have 
already shown, that neither at the Restoration, nor in any in- 
stance where the two Houses of Parliament or Estates of the 
realm supplied defects of the Royal authority without the con- 
currence of the reigning King or of some one levaily empower- 
ed to act in his name, was an attempt ever made to limit or 
abridge the prerogative, while the Crown was incapable of dew 
fence. Even when the offending Monarch was sacrificed to the 
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just indignation ef his people, the rights of the monareliy were’ 
respected and preserved, 

The result of our opinions on this subject is shortly thie. 
Where no legal provision has been made tor the incapacity of 
the Sovereign, and where the supreme legislative authority i is 
suspe nded b: y his infirmity, there is no legal or Constitutional 
mode of supplying the defect of the government. But as there 
exists a necessity to supply the defect, the power of supplying 
it must be assumed ; and trom every principle of expediency and 
Constitutional analogy, as well as from precedent, the two Houses 
of Parliament, or Estates of the reaim, are justified in assuming 
that power. But, in exercising it, they are bound, by a regard 
to expediency, analogy and precedent, to transfer the Royal 
authority which they have assumed, unaltered and unimpaired, 
to the Heir apparent. In what manner this transfer ought to be 
made, wiil be the next subject of our consideration. 

Two modes of appointing the regency have been proposed ; 
the one, by bill; the other, by address. We have no hesita- 
tion in stating, that in our opinion, the second is the preferable 
mode of proceeding. ‘The other appears to us contrary to sta- 
tute, inconsistent with the general principles and analogies of 
the Constitution, dangerous as a precedent, and in practice 
slow-and unsuitable to the exigency of the occasion. 

In the first place, to proceed by bill, the two Houses must 
assume an authority over the Great Seal. ‘The royal assent is 
given to bills either in presence of the King, in the Upper 
House of Parliament, or by letters patent under the Great 
Seal, But when the King is rendered incapable, by mental 
indisposition, of executing the duties of his office, he can nei- 
ther appear in the House ‘of Lords in person, nor direct letters 

patent to be issued to notify his assent to Parliament. In order 
to give to a bill, under these circumstances, the force and effect 
of law, the two Houses must take upon them to direct the Great 
Seal to be applied to letters patent, in the King’s name, ap- 
pointing commissioners to declare his assent to the bill ; which 

thereby ¢ acquires, in the courts of law, the force and validity of 
an act of Parliament. But this stretch of authority of the ‘two 
Houses, in ordering the King’s Great Seal to be employed to give 
his royal assent to a bill which he has never seen or assented to, is 
such, that we will venture most confidently to aflirm, that, till 
1811, there was no example of it in the monarchy of England. 

So serupulous were former Parliaments of usurping authority 
ever the Great Seal, that after the recognition, and before the 
return of Charles I, mn great inconvenience was felt from 

the want of the Great Seal, though the Commons resolved a‘ 
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one time to make use of it, in the King’s name, for writs of er- 
yor and other legal purposes, they were obliged to desist, because 
they could not obtain the concurrence of the Lords, though 
they had a conference with the Upper House on the subject. * 
Some years before, when the Parliament was engaged in open 
hostilities with the King, and the Great Seal had been surrep- 
titiously conveyed from them by the Lord Keeper Littleton, not- 
withstanding the difficulties to which they were exposed for want 
of it, they allowed more than thirteen months to elapse, before 
they ventured to fabricate another Seal in place of the one which 
had been clandestinely carried away from them ; and, after they 
had made a new Seal, they waited four months longer, before 
they could agree to use it for the ordinary purposes of law. + But, 
even in those troublesome times, they never thought of apply- 
ing it to letters patent, in the King’s name, giving the royal as- 
sent to bills, but contented themselves with passing ordinances 
of the two Houses, which had at that time the force of tempo- 
rary laws. Nor did they ever attempt to give to their acts the 
force of statute law, till after their votes of the 4th of January, 
1649, which abolished the antient constitution of the kingdom, 
and virtually established a Commonwealth. + The precedent, 
thus begun, was continued till the Restoration. It was then 
declared to be illegal; and, to maintain the legality of it ‘ by 
‘ writing, printing, preaching, or other speaking,’ was made 
punishable as a premunire.§ Is it, then, no objection to # 
mode of proceeding, that it is declared to be illegal on our sta- 
tute book, and that he who maintains the contrary incurs the 
danger and penalty of a premunire? We admit, that if no 
other course remains for restoring efficiency to the government, 
but through the violation of a statute, not one law only, but e- 
very law in the statute book, ought to be disregarded and set 
aside, rather than the State should perish, or the nation suffer, 
for whose benefit all laws are made. But, to establish the con- 
clusion, it must be shown, that no other cotirse can be follow- 
ed which is not equally a violation of the law. 

But this is not all. ‘The royal assent given to bills by com- 
mission is not valid, unless the letters patent are signed with the 
King’s hand. By an act of the Ist of Queen Mary, it is de- 
clared, by authority of Parliament, ‘ That the law of this 
* realm is, and always hath been, that the Royal assent, or con- 
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* Journals, from 5th to 11th May, 1660. 


+ Journals, from May 11th to July 5th, and from October 11th 
to November 10th, 1643. 


t Scobell’s Acts and Ordinances, € 13 Car. IL, cap. 1, 
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‘sent of the King or Kings of this realm, to any aet of Par- 
* liament, ought to be given in his own Royal presence, being 
* personally present in the Higher House of Parliament, or by 
* his letters patent under a Great Seal, assigned with his hand, 
« and declared and notified in his absence to the Lords Spiri- 
* tual and Temporal and the Commons assembled together in 
* the Higher House.’ A bill of attainder against the Duke of 
Norfolk having passed the two Houses of Parliament in the last 
year of Henry VIII, and commissioners having been appoint- 
ed by the King to give his Royal assent to the bill, it is declar- 
ed by the same act of Queen M: ary, that this commission * hav- 
ing no words in the same, whereby it may appear that the 
said late Kin 1g did himself give his Royal assent to the said 
bill; and that for th at also the said commission was not sign 
ed with his Highness’ hand, but with his stamp put thereunto ; 
nor that it appearcth of any record, that the said commis- 
sioners did give his Royal assent to the bill aforesaid ; t— 
therefore, all that was done by virtue of the said commission 
by the said commissioners, concerning the giving of the late 
King’ s Royal assent and consent, was clearly void in the law, 
and made not the same bill to take effect, or be an act of Par- 
liament.’ This bill of attainder is therefore declared, i» a 
subsequent part of the act, to have ‘ remained in every deed as 
“ no act of Parliament, but as a bill only, exhibited in the said 
© Parliament, and only assented unto by the said Lords and 
© Commons, and not by the King:’ And, finally, it is declar- 
ed, ‘ that this pretended act is, by the common laws of this your 
¢ reebn, void and of none effect : And, by the authority above 
© said, shall be taken, adjudged and doomed to be no act of 
© Parliament, and that it never took any effect as an act of 
¢ Parliament; and that the same, to all intents and purposes, 
* is, and shall be, of no validity or effect.’ 

This act reduces us to the following dilemma. Letters pa- 
tent under the Great Seal, giving the Royal assent to a bill by 
commission, when the King is incapable of affixing to them his 

signature, either want the sign-manual, in which case the as- 
sent ‘ is void in law, and maketh not the bill to take effect or be 
* an act of Parliament ;’ or have the King’s signature annexed 
to them by some one ‘ falsely forging or ¢ -ounterfe itmg the sign- 
* manual,’ which is high treason by statute, { and subjects ‘the 

‘ offenders 
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+ It appears from the Journals of the Lords, that this pretext for 
annulling the attainder was unfounded in fact. The Royal assent 
was given, under the commission, by the Chancellor, in the usual 
manner $} 1 Mar. Sess. 2. cap. 6. 
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© offenders therein, their counsellors, procurers, aiders and 

* abetters,’ on conviction, to be deemed and adjudged traitors, 
and to suffer all the penalties of treason, ‘The proceeding, 
therefore, must either remain void and of no effect, or the act- 
ors and advisers of it will be liable to punishment as traitors. 
To escape from this dilemma is impossible; and therefore the 
advisers of the phantom, on a late occasion, had only to choose 
between leaving their work imperfect, and exposing their per- 
sons to condign punishment. In this trying situation, we ap- 

laud the prudence and wisdom of their choice. Some valuable 
lv ves have perhaps been saved to the community; and a most 
unconstitutional proceeding, when it has served its turn, may 
perhaps be annulled by some future Parliament, as the attaind- 
er of the Duke of Norfolk was declared void and of no effect 
by the Parliament of Queen Mary. 

The want of the sign-manual was not the only circumstance 
in which the commission issued by the phantom differed from 
the commissions of our ordinary Sovereigns. ‘The latter be- 
gin with the words, ‘ Whereas we have seen and fully under- 
* stand an act, agreed upon by you, > &c.; and it is the ab- 
sence of these words in the commission for the att: uinder of the 
Duke of Norfolk, which is called, in the act of Queen Mary, 
the ‘ having no words in the same whereby it may appear that 
* the King \ did himself give his Royal assent to the said bill.’ 
But the phantom’s commission contained no such words; and 
it is therefore, in this respect also, liable to the same objection 
as the commission for the attainder of the Duke of Norfolk. 

But, without insisting further on these technical objections, 
the great argument against proceeding by bill is, that it carries 
fraud and absurdity on the face of it, and attempts to do that 
which is contrary ‘to the fundamental principles and uniform 

sractice of the Constitution. It professes to be an act of the 
King, while it is merely an act of the two Houses. It notifies 
his assent to a bill, while it declares his incapacity to exercise 
the government. It assumes the form of a statute, while it is 
« a bill only, exhibited in Parliament, and only assented unto 
‘ by the Lords and Commons.’ It is an attempt to legislate, 
unprecedented in our history. When the Long Parliament en- 
acted statutes, it was fairly ‘and openly done. They first de- 
clared, that the Commons of England, assembled “in Parlia- 
ment, have the supreme power of the nation, and then abolish- 
ed the House of Lords as useless, and the office of King as 
dangerous. But, while the government of England was ac- 
knowle dged to be j in King, Lor ds and Commons, we will ven- 
re to aflirm, that no st atute was ever enac ted in Parliament 
E2 witheu* 
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without the assent ef the King, declared in his own presence, 
or in pre sence of some one legally authorised to represent him 
in that Assembly, and to do therein all th: at he could have done, 
had he be en there present in person. Since the accession of 
the house of Tudor, there have been no "represent: atives of the 
King in Parliament, except con umissioners, speci: ally appointed 
and limited, either by their commission or by the law and prac- 
tice of Parliament, to the performance of some specific duty. 
But, in the remoter periods of our history, it was common for 
the King to grant a general cominission to one or more of his 
subje cts, which enabled the persons named therein, to exercise, 
according to their discretion, his power of assent or dissent, 
when bills or petitions were presented to the Throne by the o- 
ther branches of the legislature. It is from inattention to this 
part of our antient constitution, that so many persons have been 
deceived upon this subject, and led into the mistake of suppos- 
ing, that during the absence, nonage or infirmity of our Sove- 
reigns, it was usual for the other branches of the legislature to 
enact statutes without their concurrence. To place this point 
in a clearer view, we shall enter into a short history of these re- 
presentatives of the Royal authority in Parliament. 

The first in dignity and antiquity is the Custos Regni, or 
gui ardian of the kingdom during the absence of the Sovereign 
tm foreign parts. ‘Vhis office is mentioned as early as the time 
of William the Conqueror, When that Prince returned to 
Normandy, soon atter his acquisition of England, we are told 
that he leit Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, and William Fitzherbert, 
to exercise the office of guardians of the kingdom in his ab- 
sence. Such appointments must have been extremely common 
afterwards, under the Norman Kings, his successors, and the 
earlier Plantagenets, as these princes had extensive dominions 
on the Continent, w hich they were continually visiting. But, 


from the loss of our antient records, there is no commission of 


Custos to be found in Rymer, + of an older date than the reign 
of John. From that time they are very common; and though 
the duties and privileges of the office are now involved i in doubt 
and obscurity, it appears that they were then familiarly known 
and accurately defined. The commission of Edward I. to the 
Earl of Pembroke, directs his subjects to obey that nobleman 
¢ tanquam custodi nostro dicti regni et locum nostrum tenenti 
‘ in eodem, tn Aits que ad dictam custodiam pertinent ;t and 
he same words are used in many subsequent commissions. ‘The 
Yvstos was sometimes appointed in Parliament, but more fre- 
quently by the King alone, without the advice of that assembly. 


Whether 
+ Rymerz, i. 181. t In 1285. Rymer. 
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Whether the Custos Regni had the power of convoking and 
holding parliaments, by virtue of the general author ity entrust- 
ed to him by his commission, is a doubtful question. ‘ On the 
one hand, special powers are frequently conierred upon him, 
* tam parliamenta quam concilia nostra intra idem regnum nos- 
* trum tenendi, Et Praelatos, Magnates et Proceres ac commu- 
* nitates dicti regni nostri, cum tempus exegerit vel necesse fa- 
‘ erit, convocandi et summonendi, et cum ipsis consulendi, Kt 
* ea que nobis et regno nostro predicto necessaria fuerint vel 
‘ oportuna de assensu parliamentorum—faciendi, ordinandi et 
* dispone ndi, Et ea que de assensu parliamentorum—tr: ictata 
* vel ordinata fucrint, executioni debitee vice nostra demandari 
© faciendi. * On the other hand, there are instances of Parlia- 
ments having been convoked and held by the Custos Regn i, W hen 
no special powers of this nature appear to have been given to 
him. This much, however, is certain, that when Parliaments 
were held by the Custos, he represented the King, and exer- 
cised the same powers and authority in these ass mblies 3 5 gave 
or refused, at his discretion, his assent to the petitions present- 
«d to him ; and enacted laws, many of which are still extant in 
our statate-book. The particular facts to be found in the rolls 
of Parliament and other public records, which justify us in mak- 
ing this gencral statement, are too numerous to be here cited. 
We shall therefore confine ourselves to a very small number of 
instances. 

The earliest case we have met with, of a Parliament convoked 
and held by a Eustos Regnit, i is in the reign of Edward I. That 
monarch hs aving occasion to go to Flanders, left his son, Ed- 
ward, Custos and Locum Tenens during his absence. The King 
efbarkad at Winchelsea on the 22d of August 1297 ; and be- 
tween the 9th and 15th of the following month of September, 
intelligence arrived from Scotland of a general insurrection a- 
gainst the English government in that kingdom. WwW hereupon 
the young Prince, ‘with advice of his Council, issued: writs, on 
the 15th of September, for the convocation of a Parliainent ; 
which met accordiagly on the 7th of October, and, among o- 
ther acts, passed the celebrated statute of ‘ Confirm: atio Carta- 
rum,’ which is still to be found in our statute-book, with the 
addition of * Tesmoigne Edward nostre fitz.’ + 

The Parliament which deposed Edward I1., was originally 
summoned by his son as Custos Regni, though afterw ards held 
by him in a different character. In the reign of Edward IIL, 
no less than five Parliaments were held or summoned by persons 
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officiating as Cusios ; one in the reign of Richard II. ; five in 
the reign of Henry V.; and one in the reign of Henry VL, 
which was the last Parliament held in England by a Custos Regni, 
For these facts we refer to the rolls of Parliament, and to Ry- 
mer’s Foedera. 

That the Custos Regni, when petitions were presented to him 
in Parliament, had a discretionary power of giving or withhold- 
ing the Royal assent, appears evident from the ‘words of the 
commission above recited ; and that he exercised this discretion 
freely, is manifest from the rolls of Parliament, in which we find 
petitions addressed by the Commons to the * Gardeyn d’ Engle- 
terre,’ in the same terms as to the King himself; and these pe- 
titions eith er granted by him, or refused, before the rising of 
the Parliament: And that from these pe titions statutes were af- 
terwards framed by the law-oflicers of the Crown, in the man- 
ner usual at that time, is equally certain from a comparison of 
the stat ute-book w ith the rolls of Parliament. We have a strik- 
ing illustration of this in the 8th of Henry V., when the Com- 
mons presented a petition to the Duke of Gloucester as * Gar- 
deyn d’ Englet terre 5 ;’ in which they complain, that several Lords 
have told th em, ‘ that the petitions presented i in this Parliament 
* are not to be engrossed, till they have been sent across the sea 
* to the King, for his Royal assent and opinion ; ;’ whereupon 
they pray, ‘ that it be enacted by the Duke of Gloucester, Guar- 

‘ dian of Engi: ind, with authority of this present Parliament, 
© that all such petitions be answered and concluded within the 
‘ realm of England, and while the Parliament is sitting; and 
‘ that such petitions as are not answered during the sitting of 
‘ Parliament be held null and void; and that this be perpetu- 
* ally observed in all future Parliame ts.’ To this petition 
the Duke of Gloucester thought proper to oppose the Royal ne- 
gative placed in his hands ; bat the petition shows, that it had 
been the usual practice for ‘the Custos Regni, in the absence of 
the King, io answer the petitions of the Commons in Parlia- 
ment, without referring them to his absent Sovereign; and it 
fully demon oes that a Parliament held by the Cistos was 
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undertood to have the power of making laws, which the King 


could not afterwards set aside. 

But it occasionally happened, that the King was unable to 
attend his ] Parliament t, when he was unwilling to ¢ 1ppoint a Custos, 
or prevented from doing so, by being resi lent within the king- 
dom: For ah vas one of the peculiarities of the office of Custos, 
that it could exist only when the King was absent from the king- 
dom, and expired immediately on his return. Of this fact, as 
well as of the happy tenacity of our ancestors, in adhering to 
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the forms of the constitution amidst scenes of the greatest tur- 
bulence and disorder, we have a curious illustration in the latter 
part of the reign of Edward II. ‘That misguided prince, bein 
hotly pursued by his enemies, at the head of which were 
wife and son, fled into W a and from thence embarked 


Ireland. Intelligence of his flight, without any provision 
the government of the kingdom in his absence, having bee 
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conveyed to Bristol, where the Barons im arms against him were 
assembled, an irregular convention of Lords and ren 
met in that city, and uns wiimously elected his son, Edward, 
be Custos Regn: in his absence. “In that capacity the Prince, 
afterwards the renowned Edward III., issued writs for assem- 
bling a Parliament; but the old King being driven back to 
England by stress of weather, no sooner was his return known 
to the insurgents, than they held the commission of Custos to 
be vacated, “and applied to him by message for the Great a 
to enable them to conduct the government in his own name. * 
On such occasions, when it was impossible or inconve1 nt to 
appoint a Cus/os, our Kings used to name a special Coin: sietfonis 
er or Lieutenant to represent them in Parliament, invested with 
the same authority which, if there present, they wou id them- 
selves have possessed. These Commissioners had | the same pe 
in Parliament as the Custos. ‘They granted or refu hi pet titions 
at their discretion, and gave their assent to laws, which acé ! 
ed thereby the force of statutes. Of this there are innumerable 
proofs in our st: tute-book, particularly in the Parli aments held 
during the reign of Henry VI. The practice of appointing 


Commissioners was, however, much more antient than itn pe- 
riod. We find it in use as early as the time of Edward II., 
who, in the 6th year of his reign, being detained in France 
longer than he expected, ap pointed four Commissioners to hold 
a Parliament, which he had summoned before he Jett the nine 
dom, and obliged himself to confirm their acts in the followi 

terms—* Nos autem rata habebimus et accepta ea, quée per ve s, 
* tres vel duos vestrum, nomine nostro, fieri contigerit.’ The 
next Parliament we meet with, held by Commissioners, was that 
which deposed Edward II. It is remarkable of this See 
that it was originally summoned by Prince Edward as Custos 
diegni ; afterwards prorogued, in the King’s name, to a more 
distant day ; and ordered to be held, in case of his own 1 pn ence, 
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by nia Quieer and son; and finally, after his abdication and de- 
osal, it was continued by Edward LII., and emy loyed in trans- 
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acting business. * Another Parliament was summoned by Ed- 
ward ‘IIL, to meet at Lincoln before the close of the first year 
of his reign, to be there held by himself, or, in case of his ab- 
sence, by persons to be de eputed by him. + In the 13th year 

of the same reign, Edward, the Bk ack Prince, who was Custos 
of the kingdom, being prevented from meeting a Parliament 
which he had summoned, letters patent were issued under the 
Great Seal, authorizing certain persons named therein to open 
and hold the Parliame nt, * en noun de rfre Seignur le Roi et 
* dudit Gardeyn ; eta a feire les choses q~ sount a faire p* meisme 
* le Gardein taut q” sa veuue.’ {| Two other Parliaments were 
summoned by the same King, to be held by Commissioners ; ¢ 
and during th ie reign of Henry VL, no less than five Paylia- 
ments were held by Commissioners, two by the Duke of Glou- 
cester, one by the Duke of Bedford, and two by the Duke of 
York, in which many laws were enacted, and the Royal nee 
gative exercised with the same freedom as it was usual, a 
that period, for our Kings themselves to exercise it. || In _ 
3d of Edward IV. is the latest instance we have found on record 
of a statute enacted by the King’s Lieutenant in Parliament, in 
virtue of his general powers. { 

After this short explanation of the powers of the Custos Regni, 
and of the King’s Lieutenant or Commissioner in Parliament, 
we have no hesitation in repeating our assertion, that no Parlia- 
ment of England ever presumed to enact statutes, except dur- 
ing the time of the Commonwealth, without the presence of the 
King, or of some one legally empowered to represent his per- 
son, “and exercise his fu nctions » in that assembly. But we have 
better authority than the accuracy of our own researches for 
this conclusion. We have the joint opinion of some of the best 
pi itriots, and greatest co nstitutional | lawyers, who ever sat toge- 
ther in an English House of Commons. No party will deny 
a tat we use these appellations justly, when we apply them to 

such men as Hampden and Holles, Hyde and Falkland, Pym 
a Seiden, Maynard and Whitlocke, St John and d’ Ewes. 

It is well known, that before the rupture between Charles I. and 
his Parliament, that Monarch thought proper to visit Scotland, 


on pretence of fultiling a promise made to his subjects of that 
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The Commons, ala rm 1ed at his inte ntion of leaving 
the country, immediately after the discovery of a plot to over- 
awe 
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awe their deliberations, by petitions from the army, and before 
the settlement of the kingdom was completed, appointed a com- 
mittee to consider, * wha t was fit to present to the House, in 
* case tue King should be out of the kingdom when the Parlia- 
* ment was sitting.’ * Of this committee Mr Selden was chair+ 
man, and the other persons above-mentioned, with some others, 
were members. After hearing the report of their committee, 
the House resolved, ¢ That the Lords be desired, in a confer- 
* ence, to join with this House in a petition to his Majesty, that 
his Majesty would be pleased to grant a commission to one or 
more person or persons, to have the power for a Custos Regni, 
or Jocum Tenens, during his absence out of the kingdom ; 
and amongst other things, in especial, to prant to such fer- 
son or persons power to give the Royal assent in. P, arliament ; ; 
and to do such other things as the hing might de in Parlia- 
* ment, if he were present. ’ "+ This petition, though it appears 
to Hume disrespectiul to the King, and inconsistent with the 
constitution, was conformable to antient practice, and warrant- 
ed, as we have seen, by numerous precedents in our history 5 
and these we learn, from the journals of the Lords, were cited 
by Mr Selden at the conference. { Another mode of proceeding, 
however, was adopted i in preference by the Lords ; who, * ater 
¢ much consideration, whether a con:mission to a Custos Regni, 
‘ in the King’s absence, or some Parliaxientary power, was 
* more convenient and best,’ resolved, * ‘hat a Parliamentary 
* power, by commission, to do such things as should be thought 
¢ by the Parliament, was the best.’ § ‘io this pro oposal of the 
Lords the Commons stated, in objection, among other reasons, 
* that by all precedents it does s appear, that when a Parliament 
‘ was sitting in the King’s absence, thete was a Custos Regni, 
* or Locum Tenens. || And in the further prosecution of this 
business, the Lords having passed a bill, * authorizing certain 
Commissioners, named by his Majesty, to give his Réyal as 
* sent to certain bills mentioned in the commission of this act, 
(which bills, at is to be observed, had no t the 1 passed the two 
Houses of Parliament), the Commons returned the bill with a- 
mendments to the U pper House ; and in stating their reasons, 
they allege, * that they find no precedent that a Paritement was 
* ever sitting without a general power.’ 4 Liere they 
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the transaction, though never brought to a conclusion, has serv- 

ed to transmit to us the opinion of = louse of Commons in 

1641, that before that period no Parliament had ever sat in the 

King’s absence, without some one wees present, who had a ge- 
neral power to exercise his authority. 

We shall not insult the understanding of our readers, by a 
comparison between these representatives of Royalty, and the 
phantom engendered i in 1788, though then fortunately stifled in 
its birth, but since reproduced, and at length dragged into life 
in 1811. One difference it is sufficient to point out. The old 
substitutes for the Sovereign wane intelligent and moral beings, 
who had a will of their own, and the same power of exercising 
it with the kings whom they inabeeaneih The phantom, on 
the contrary, 1s said to be the offspring of necessity; and, so 
far, it has a perfect resemblance to its parent, that its acts are 
blind, and from an impulse not its own. ‘The creation of the 
two Houses, it is an instrument in their hands, to be’ used in 
any manner they please to direct. It has no power of choice— 
no right of saying ‘ No’ to itsmasters. Acts, to which its sanc- 
tion is given, whatever be the legal forms with which they are 
invested, continue still to be the acts of only two of the branch- 
es of the legislature. The consent of the third is still wanting 5 
and to pretend to it by the instrumentality ef the Great Seal, is 
a mockery, and, could it deceive any one, a fraud. 

These reflections lead us to the dangerous consequences of this 
precedent. The stability of our constitution consists in the ba- 
lance of the different members of the supreme power. If the 
two Houses may not only establish, by their votes, a defect in 
the third branch of the legislature, but afterwards assume a 
power of representing it and declaring its will, the constitutional 
independence of the Crown is at an end. If the Sovereign 
should still retain his weight in the government, it must be by 
other dyms than those provided by the Constitution. But if, on 
the contrary, it were understood, that whenever the two Hous- 
es declare a defect of the exercise of the Royal authority, they 
were bound to delegate to some person or other, independent of 
themselves, all the } powers and prerogatives of the Crown, to be 
exercised, according to law, during the incapacity of the Sove- 
reign, whatever infirmity or calamity might beful the Mona weh, 
the rights of the monarchy would be secure. We would not be 
understood to state any ge neral opinions concerning the prefer- 
ence of one form of govern ument to another. We are satisfied, 
that the government of King, Lords and Commons, is the best 
for England, not only because it is the established government, 
but because it ie adapted, by time and experience, to the laws, 
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customs and opinions, of the people. It is because we wish 

to preserve this form of government entire, that we de -precate 

the exercise of Royal authority by the two EHlouses of Parlia- 
ment. 

The difficulties and objections to which our legislators have 
exposed themselves by the : adoption of the procedure by bill, are 
the more inexcusable, because they had betore them the plain 
and simple course of supplying the defect of the Royal authority 
by ac ddress, sanctioned and authorized by the example of the Re- 
volution. Had the Convention, which, happily for these king- 
doms, administered, on that occasion, the trust confided to them 
with so much firmness and wisdom, been inspired with the meta- 

»hysical refi nements of our modern statesmen, they would doubt- 
™ have dragged the Thames for the Great Seal, and, when they 
had fished it out of the stream, they would have applied it toa 
bill, in the name of King James, formally abdicating the Crown, 
declaring the supposititious birth of his pretended son, and 
placing his nephew upon the throne. But our ancestors, at that 
great and glorious epoch, acted in a more direct and manly 
manner. After having declared the vacancy of the Throne, 
they resolved that the Prince and Princess of Orange should be 
King and Queen of England, and presented to them a declara- 
tion to that eflect. Our situation, on a late emergency, was so 
far different, that we had no vacancy to declare or to supply. 
‘The Throne was full; but the individual who filled it was in- 
capable of exercising its duties, or asserting its rights. At the 
Kievolution, our ancestors had to appoint a King, who should 
govern in his own name, and during his own natural life. In 
1789 and 1811, their posterity have been called upon to ap- 
woint a Regent, who, during the Saenperes of the reigning 
ea ng, and no longer, sh uld exercise the Royal authority, in 
the name, and on the behalf, of his Sovereign. But a ditter- 
ence in the duration and tenure of the power to be delegated, 
affects not the question of how it ought to be conferred. “With 
such a precedent beiore them as the Revelution, so celebrated 
for its wisdom, so fortunate in its consequences, it was a stra ange 
and unaccountable blindness in Mr Pitt and his followers, to 
have missed, in 1789, the application of it, and to have substi- 
tuted in its stend, new and unheard of devices of their own. 
It was truly founding a Chalcedon, with Byzaatium before their 
eyes. 

To have followed the course adopted at the Revolution, con- 
forming, in othe T respects, to the analogies of the Constitution, 
and securing to the reigning Sovereign’ the resumption of his 
authority, when recovered {rom the aiflicting mala ay with which 
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Providence had been pleased to visit him, it would have been 
necessary for the Lords and Commons, after declaring the ex- 
isting defect in the cxercise of the Roy: al auth ority, to have re- 
solve d, that, during the incapacity of the King, and no lenger, 
the Heir-epparent should administer the Royal authority, by 
the style and title of Regent, in the name, and on the be half, of 
his father. Resolutio ns to that effect would have invested the 
Regent with the legislative as well as the executive functions of 
the King ; and the legislature being once con pl eted, by the no- 
Mination of a real effective represent: tive of the Sovereign, 
whatever confirmation was wanting to give validity, in the 
courts of law, to the acts of the Regent's government, would 
have been supplied by a full Parliament, pe rfect in all its mem- 
bers. To this mode of proceeding, which has at least direct- 
ness and simplicity to recommend it, two objections have beem 
started. 

It has been said, that the name and office of Regent are un- 
known to our Law and Constitution; and practitioners from 
the Courts below have been found to state the fact with bold- 
ness, and to argue upon it as conclusive. But, in the first place, 
if the fact were so, we must confess, that it seems not to us of 
the slightest consequence. The title of Protector and Defensor 

was unknown in our government till the minority of Henry V1, 
as we are expressly told in , the rolls of Parliament ; but that did 
not prevent the P. arliament from conferring certain functions of 
Royalty on the Dukes ef Bedford and Gloucester, to be exer- 
cised by one or other of them under the style and title of Pro- 
tector and Defensor of the kingdom, and First Counsellor of the 
King. Though the word Levent had been unknown to our 
language, as well as to our Cen: ‘titution, would it have been a 
reason qediiet delegating the exercise of the Royal authority to 
the Prince of Wales, that they who proposed it had recom- 
mended a title which sounded new and unpleasant in our ears? 
We might as well reject the conclusions of a speak er, not be- 
cause he had confidence without knowledge, screaming without 
acuteness, or bluster without force ; but on the miserable pre- 
text, that his \ voice was harsh, grating, and offensive. In the 
second place, the word Regent is not only to be found in mo- 
dern statutes, but in the rolls of Parliament as early as the reign 
of Henry \ L., in the course of f whi ch it-is used on two different 
vccasions by the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, in Parliament 
sesembied, as a title oe livalent rie Tutor, Licutenant, or Gover- 
wor, * emportyng auctorite of governaunce of the lond.’ * 


And 
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And at a still earlier period it is found in our records, in the 
style and title of Rector Regis et Regni; and by the Earl of 
Pembroke, during the minority of Henry Ill. 

We come now “to the last and greatest of the objections to the 
eourse of proceeding, for which we have declared a preference. 
We are told, that it is impossible for the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment to make a Regent by address; that their resolutions to 
that effect would be null and void, and could not communicate 
to the object of their choice the powe r and authority of the So- 
vereign. If no more is meant by this objection, than that it is 
impossible for the two Houses of Parliamert legally to appoint 
a Regent, it is what we have been contending for in the whole 
course of our preceding argument; with this difference only, 
that, in our opinion, there are no le ‘gal means whatever of sup- 
plying, by the two Houses of Parliament or otherwise, a defect 
of the government, arising from the ine: ypacity of the King te 
discharge the duties of his station. But, if they who urge ‘this 
objection, mean to insinuate, that resolutions of the two ‘Hous- 
es appointing a Regent to administer the government in the 
name of the Sovereign, will not, in fact, confer on the Regent 
whom they designate, the power of exercising the functions of 
Royalty ; it seems to us, we must own, a strange and paradox~ 
ical opinion, to maintain, that resolutions of the two hye yr 
which have frequently disposed of the Crown itself, with all i 
rights and appurtenances, should be unable to delegate to the 
Heir- -apparent the temporary exercise of the Royal authority, 
during the declared and recognised incapacity of the King. 
Who is there to dispute the resolutions of the two Houses of 
Parliament, acting under so imperious a necessity, and provid- 
ing for so laudable an end? Is it from the army, from the 
navy, or from the posse comrfatus, that this resistance is to be 
apprehended ? ? If the nation were inclined to question the au- 
thority of the two Houses, to make provision for the govern- 
ment of the kingdom, during the unhappy infirmity of his Ma- 
jesty, would the phantom frigh ten them into obedience, and, 
with the terrors of its name, reduce them to submission ? Did 
not the Convention, irregult arly assembled at Westminster in 
December 1688, address the Prince of Or: inge to take upon 
him the administration of public aifairs, both civil and military, 
and the disposal of the public revenue? And was it not the 
first act of the Convention Parliament, to repeat that address, 
and reiterate the prayer which it contained? Was it ever 
doubted, whether, in virtue of those addresses, the Prince of 
Orange could take upon him the administration of the govern- 
sent? Did he not actually exercise it? Did he not disband 
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soldiers, raise money, grant commissions; and do other things 
necessary for the public service? Were these acts contested at 
the moment, and were they not afterwards declared, by, act of 
Parliament, to have been * neces sary in regard of the exigency 
* of public affairs, and therefore to be j justified ?’ 

We are ready to admit, that, without an act of Parliame nt, 
or authority under the Great Seal, there is a technical and of- 
ficial difficulty i in carrying on the government under a Regent, 
which might in time lead to very serious inconvenience, “if it 
were not obviated. Commissions signed by the Prince Regent, 
if questioned in the courts of law, could not be received the re 
as valid commissions, till the judges had been directed to re- 
cognise the aut tho rity of the Regent by act of Parliament, or 
commission under the Grest Seal: ‘And there may be other 
technical and official difficulties in the administration of the 
government, for which the aid of Parliament would be equally 
necessary. An act, confirming and recognising the Regent's 
authority, would, therefore, in all probability, ‘he one of the 
first measures submitted to Parliament by his advisers. But, 
an act to that effect, at once declaring and en: icting, that the 
exercise of the roval authority committed to the Regent, during 
the indispostion of his father, should be held in law to com- 
mence from the day y on which he assumed the administration of 
the govermmnent, on the joint address of the two Houses, would 
remove the Peeeees, in a manner perfectly analogous to prece- 
dent, and to the usage of our ancestors in similar emergencies. 
Such acts of confirmation were passed by the Parliaments of 
Edward IV, Richard Ill, and Henry VII, recognising the 
right and title of these mistarche to the throne ; and on two 
more recent, and far more memorable occasions, ‘“ the Resto- 
ration and Revolution, acts were passed by the Convention 
Parliaments, declaring themselves * to be the two Houses of 
* Parliament to all intents, constructions and purposes, notwith- 
- standing ¢ wy want of writs of summons, or any other defect 
© of form, or default whatsoever.’ * The act to be passed 
on this occasion would merely require, that the Regent should 
be present in Parliament when the royal assent was given te 
it. 

But, when we have admitted, that an act of Parliament, con- 
firming the Regent’s aut thority, would be neeessary for the se- 
curity of persons acting by commissions under his government, 
we are told, with an air of triumph, thet, do what we may, 
we must come at last to an act of Parliament, assented to in 
the King’s name, without the King’s actual consent. Who 
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ever doubted it? Who ever supposed, that the Regent could 
administer the government without adding to our statutes; or 
that, administering it in the King’s name, he could add to their 
number, without giving the royal assent to acts of Parliament 
in name, and on the behalf, of his father? If there should be 
any understanding so perplexed, or so obtuse, as not to perceive 
the difference between an act of Parliament enacted by the two 
Houses and the Prince Regent, and a bill passed by the twe 
Houses and assented to by themselves, through the instru- 
mentality of the Phantom, we might deplore, but we should 
think it hopeless to supply, the defect. ‘The Prince Regent has 
the duties of a King to perform, and is, or ought to be, in- 
vested with all the powers necessary for so important a trust. 
Though appointed by the two Houses of Parliament, his au- 
thority has no other limits to its duration than the unhappy in- 
firmity of his Sovereign. He has a will and understanding of 
his own ; and is bound to employ these faculties, under the ad- 
vice of responsible ministers, it is true, but with the same free 
exercise of his judgment and discretion, which the Sovereign 
himself could use in the plenitude of his power. The Phantom 
has neither will, judgment, nor independent existence. It ex- 
presses the will, and obeys the mandates of its constituents, the 
two Houses of Parliament. Its existence is limited to a day. 
Like a worthless grub, it emerges into life; exhausts itself in a 
single effort ; and expires in the act for which it was created. 
To dispute with one who professed to see no difference be- 
tween the Prince of Wales and the Phantom, would be as idle 
a task, as to argue with a schoolman, ‘* an chimera bombitans 
* in vacuo posset concedere secundas intentiones. ’ 

We have now brought to a conclusion the observations we 
proposed to make on the important question before us. We 
are sensible how difficult it is to procure attention to a subject 
which has recently occupied the public mind, as a matter not 
of speculative curiosity, but of the greatest practical import- 
ance to the State. But we are convinced, that it is only after 
that agitation has passed away, that the country can be ex- 
pected to judge of it dispassionately, or to listen with coolness 
to the arguments on either side. It is with this view that we 
have hazarded the preceding observations ; and we are confi- 
dent that whatever differences of opinion may exist as to ihe 
constitutional merits of the question, all parties must agree, 
that if it be not deliberately considered at such a moment as 
the present, no impartial judgment is to be expected, or speedy 
decision to be hoped for, when the difficulty actually recurs. 
If the same defect should again overtake us, without any pro- 
vision having been made for it by statute, we must look for a 
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revival of the old controversies, and for a repetition of the old 
delays. But, surely, the same emergency may recur, when it 
would be not only inconvenient, but eminently hazardous, for 
the State to remain for three months without a ‘legal or efficient 
Government. Some comprehensive and prospectiv e enactment, 
therefore, appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the 
plan of the Constitution. And there are few, we believe, who 
will be of opinion, that the foundations of anak an arrangement 
would be best laid in the heats and alarms, the cabals and pre- 
tensions, inseparable from the recurrence of such a calamity. 





vt. II. New Theory of the Formation of Veins; ‘with its 
application to the Art of Working Mines. By AsrauaM 
Gorton Werver, Professor of Mineralogy at [reyberg, 
Counsellor of the Mines of Saxony, &c. &c. Translated 
from the German, with an Appendix, by Charles Anderson, 
, x . > LN So , Q 
M. D. Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons, &c. Xc. 
Edinburgh, 1809. 


*T "HE author of the treatise just named, is one of the few in- 
stances which the present age affords, of an indiv idus al 
who has formed a, school in any branch of science or philo- 
sophy. The heal of Werner is well knewn to geologists ; 
and few sects ever looked up to their head with sentiments of 
more profound admiration. ‘This is not confined to Germany ; 
has ‘extended to other countries; and, even here, in the 
midst of a University remarkable for freedom of opinion, a 
Society, by the name it had assumed, seems to profess an un- 

qualified adherence to the doctrines of the Saxon mimeralogist. 
With ail this high reputation, Werner has written but few 
books ; and it is not clear that his fame would have been great- 
er, if he had written more. ‘The instructions given by oral 
communication, are most likely to excite the wonder and ad- 
miration of a scholar. They are heard with partiality by ar 
audience to which they mous, necessarily be new ; and they e- 
scape the severe orde al to which every thing is “exp sosed that 
is submitted to the public at large. ‘The more restricted the 
intercourse of the learned, the more probable their division in- 
to sects. The schools of antiquity bore the names of their mas- 
ters much more frequently than those of modern times. The 
art of printing, by the multiplication of books, and the dif- 
fusion of knowledge, has prov ed unfavourable to all monopoly 
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Tt was by his treatise on the External Characters of Minerals 
that Werner first became known.. In that treatise, he explain- 
ed the principles of a language much more adequate to the 
purposes of mineralogy, and more fit for discriminating its ob- 
jects, than any that had yet been employed. The invention of 
such a language was a matter of great difficulty ; and it was 
long before “the ingenuity of Linneus and Wallerius made : any 
material i improvement on the sketch which had been first traced 
out by Agricola, the father of Mineralogy. Werner, taking 
advantage of what had been done by his predecessors, gave 
to the system of external characters a very high degree of ner 
fection, and taught mineralogis sts how to mark and to deseribe 
many circumstances in the structure of minen als, which hitherto 
had entirely escaped observation. His descriptions, therefore, 
compared with those that were formerly given, have a great su- 
periority, though, compared with the idea of a perfectly scientific 
arrangement, they must still seem to be defective. The reason 
is, that though minerals are divided into genera and species ; 
yet that which constitutes the specific difference, or the principle 
which discriminates one species from another, does not appear 
to be constant and invariable. 

This imperfection, indeed, we should be inclined to ascribe 
chiefly to the nature of the subject, and to suspect that it was 
not in the power of human ingenuity to remove it entirely, 
the French mineralogist, Haiiy, had net found out a method 
of distinguishing species, according to one distinct and uniform 
principle, in all the cases of minerals regularly crystallized. 

The arrangements of Werner, though the want of a con- 
stant specific difference takes from their logical accuracy, are, 
nevertheless, of great value. In some more inconsiderable 
points, they are rendered less perfect than they might be, by 
a pucrile aifectation (for so we must call it) of rejecting the helps 
to accurate observation which the mineralogist might derive 
from other sciences. A lens to examine the structure of a mi- 
neral, a steel to explore its hardness, a goniometer to mea- 
sure its angles, nay, a balance to determine its specific gravity, 
are rejected by Werner, as aids unworthy of a skilful and in- 
dependent geognost. His technical language, too, at least 
when hastily transferred from the German to other tongues, 
is uncouth in its sound, inartificial in its formation, and of: 
ten, as one would think, studiously inaccurate. With all these 
impertections, it has been of great service to mineralogy. 

I'he work which is now before us was first published i in 1791, 
after the authar, as he tells us, had been thirty years occupied 
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in studying the nature of veins, and investigating their forma- 
tion, and six years after he had first explained his new theory 
in his lectures. He nevertheless complains, that he had want- 
ed time to digest and arrange it sufficiently. © T have been, ’ 

says he, ‘ under the necessity “of composing and putting it in 
‘ order within the space of’ three months, and that at a time; 
too, w hen I have been engaged, for eight or ten hours a day, 
in works requiring great exertion of mind: Ev ery sheet wae 
printed as soon as it was written ; so that I had no opportu- 
nity of altering or revising it, far less of correcting the 
* whole.’ 

In this apology, we must say, that there is some appearance 
of affectation ; and that it is scarcely possible to suppose, that 
a professor, who had read lectures on a theory for six succes 
sive years, could want time for digesting and arranging a vo- 
lume of 250 octavo pages, on a subject that he had so often 
treated. The truth is, that the faults in the composition and 
arrangement of this work, seem to us fo be such as time alone 
would never have ehabled the author to correct. A French 
translation of it was published in 1802, and is the subject 
of an article in the second volume of our Journal, p. 391. 
This, however, being the first appearance of the book in 
English, and the science of Geology having undergone many 
changes, even in the short interval of seven years, our advert- 
ing again to the same work cannot be supposed to require any 
apology. 

The first proposition in this new theory is, that veins were 
originally open fissures ; the second, that they have been filled 
from above. 

The production of these fissures, it is said, may be ascribed to 
different causes. Mountains having been formed by the depo- 
sition of beds one above another, and the mass of these beds 
being at first wet, and possessed of little tenacity, the moun- 
tain yielded to its weight, cracked, and sunk down on the side 
where support was wanting. As the waters, also, which assist- 
ed in giving them support, begun to lower their level, the mass 
would yield to its weight more readily, and wo uld fall to the 
side where least resistance was op posed. The shrinking of the 
mass in drying, and the operation of earthquakes, may have 
farther assisted in the formation of such rents. 

Much has been said of the strict attention paid, in this 
theory, to induction, and the great care with which the au- 
thor ‘excludes all hypothesis ; ‘and it is worth while to take 
notice how little the first outset éorre sponds to this charac- 
‘er. In the above account of the origin of veins, two hy« 
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potheses are involved, and are essential in every line of what 
follows ; and yet no proof is given of them, or even offered to 
be given, in any part of the work. ‘The first is, that moun- 
tains were formed by the deposition (from the sea) of beds one 
above another. The second is, that the waters of this sea 
began, after the deposition of these beds, to lower their level, 
and thus to withdraw their support from the mountains so 
formed. 

It is impossible to conceive any thing more hypothetical than 
this, or any investigation where the method of induction is 
more completely disregarded. Instead of reasoning on facts, it 
sets out immediately from a hypothesis, and a hypothesis, too, 
that is contradicted by many of the phenomena. Mountains, 
itis said, were formed from the deposition (by water) of beds 
on one another. Now, to say nothing of the deposition, which 
is certainly no part of the fact observed, we remark, that it is 
not true that all mountains are formed of beds laid one above 
another. The primitive mountains, to which the argument 
chiefly relates, are formed of beds very often in a vertical, or 
very erect position; so that they cannot be said to lye, nor 
even to lean on one another ; and hence it is quite evident that 
they were not deposited by water in their present situation, 
Now, if they were actually deposited, and yet not deposited in 
the situation they now occupy, they must have been displaced 
by the action of some force; and to that action many Scae 
and clefts in the strata must necessarily be attributed. The 
origin of all the openings which are now formed into mineral 
veins, is not, therefore, to be sought for in the subsidence and 
settling of the strata. It is very true, that Werner allows the 
earthquake to have assisted in the formation of veins; but it is 
used only as a subsidiary and accidental cause. If there be any 
truth in what we have just remarked concerning the position of 
the strata, the earthquake, or a cause similar to it, has been 
the principal agent in the formation of veins. 

Further, if ali veins were confined to mountains, there might 
be some colour for supposing, that on the retreat of the waters, 
some parts would be left without the support that their weight 
required, and that rents and fissures would of course be form- 
ed. But veins are often found in countries where there are 
hardly any mountains at all, and where, consequently, the de- 
sertion of the land by the water, and the consequent subsidence 
of the parts, could not have taken place. Neither Derbyshire 
nor Cornwall are mountainétis countries, and they abound ne- 
vertheless in mineral veins. Derbyshire consists entirely of 
secondary and horizontal strata; Cornwall consists of ree 
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and other primary rocks ; its surface is uneven, but not moun- 
tainous. Veins indeed are often in ploins, and extending to a 
vast depth, and dividing masses of solid rock that are themselves 
bounded lyy other solid rocks in all directions. If subsidence 
took place im sueh instances, it was not from the sinking of the 
water or the withdrawing of its support. . 

Indeed fissures of various dimensions, some of them emp- 
ty, others filled, are found in flat countries—in coal fields, for 
example, —where the strata on one side are cast down many 
fathoms below the level of the other, and this frequently to a 
great extent and an unknown depth. Such openings it is pro- 
bable owe their origin entirely either to earthquakes, or some 
other causes of disturbance that have displaced the rocks, re- 
moved them from their originak position, and produced in them 
vast rents and openings. Even where the veins are in moun- 
tains, they only begin there, and usually extend to an indefi- 
nite depth under the base of the mountains. This inferior 
part of the vein could not be produced by the unsupported 
weight of the superior mass. It could hardly be produced 
but by the action of some disturbance displacing at once large 
bodies of rock im the interior of the earth. The rents which 
this system would explain, are mere superficial openings that 
could not penetrate into the interior of the earth: It is not 
a theory, therefore, that explains the nature of mineral veins 
such as they actually exist. 

It is a question that would require some: consideration, how 
far the lowering of the waters, supposing all things according to 
Werner’s hypothesis, would tend to leave the mountains unsup- 
ported, so long as they did not leave any part of them dry. 
An additional depth of water would no doubt create an ad- 
ditional lateral pressure, and. therefore, in certain cases, would 
give support to the bodies immersed. But the same addi- 
tional depth would equally operate in increasing the weight 
that pressed the body perpendicularly down, and therefore, if 
there was any thing weak or infirm in any part of the base, 
would increase the tendency to settle on that side. In the 
increased depth of the water, therefore, there is a cause to 
prevent settling, and another to promote it; and, of these, 
sometimes the one might prevail, and. sometimes the other. 
In general, however, we think the increased depth of the wa- 
ter would tend to produce fissures in the mountains. If there 
was any thing infirm or weak in, one part of the base more 
than in another, the increase of weight by an increase of the 
superincumbent water, would produce a perpendicular settling 
on that side. ‘The continuity of the beds would thus be broken, 
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and the water gaining adomsion into the opening however rar- 
row, the support by the lateral pressure of the water would be 
entirely remaved, 2s at equal pressuve wouk! be now prodaced 
in the opposite direction. The whole weight thercfure woukd 
now operate to givé an oblique direction to the setting of the 
mountain, aud to wideu the breach between the ase qurrt of it 
and the other. The rising therefore, rather than the fring of 
the waters (if the mountain was not left dry) would tend to pro- 
duce veins or fissures. Werner, however, is so much satisfied 
with his own theory, that he thinks he can almost determime, 
with mechanical precision, the direction of the force which hes 
rent the rocks, and produced those veins im which the metals 
are now lodged. (See p. 88.) 

‘ We can determme, with almost mechanical precision, the posi- 
tion and direction of the force which has rent and produced the cae 
vities which are now occupied by veins. For, if we consider atten- 
tively the inclination and direction of the principal veins of the same 
formation in any country, which are usually almost parallel, but 

still more those of each particular vein; we shall be able to deter- 
mine with sufficient accuracy, the place from whence the force which 
has cut the rock has proceeded, and also the direction which it has 
taken. ‘This force was nothing else but the weight of a considerable 
part of the rock itself which had not found sufficient support. It 
405 

‘1. Necessary, that the force which has produced the rent, should 
have existed in that part of the rock which composes its hanging 
side. 

‘ 2. This force (that is to say, the pressure arising from the 
weight of a mass which was increasing, or which had not a suffi- 

clent support, or which had in part lost that support) has acted by 
jorcing from the upper part of the rent, a portion of the rock, and 
ibrust it to that side which was most free, and had the least sup- 
port. 

‘ 3. The direction of the force which produced the interruption 
of continuity, passed through the centre of gravity of the mass 
which acted by pressure, or rather of that mass which was separat- 
ed: We can easily conceive this force to act in a plane passing 

trough the middle of the roof of the rent produced, and perpen- 
dicular to the principal line of its direction ; consequently, this line 
must have also passed through the line of the inclination. 

* It would perhaps be possible to describe a line in this plane 

hich would represent pretty nearly the direction of the force. 

e his reasoning appears to us perfectly fallacious, and quite in- 
consistent with the phenomena which are visible at the mtersec- 
tions of veins. If the forces which rent asunder the rocks had 

their direction perpendicular to the plane of the vein, so that, 
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when the vein was formed, the motion of the rocks was entirely 
in the direction of that perpendicular, it would then follow that 
when one vein intersects another at right angles, it could pro- 
duce no shift nor any change of direction in the vein which it 
intersected, ‘This, however, is contrary to the fact, as we 
know that veins are shifted by the intersection of other veins, 
whatever be the angle in which they meet one another. 

Further, if the theory were true that the only force, or the 
only motion which the rocks had when veins were formed, was 
perpendicular to the sides, we should be able in all cases, know- 
ing the angle at which a later vein intersects an older one, and 
also its breadth, to determine from thence by a geometrical 
rule, the amount of the shift produced in the older vein, by the 
rocks containing it being forced to recede from one another, for 
a.given distance in a given direction. This, however, is not 
the fact, the shifiing of veins being by no means reducible to 
any such simple and geometric rule as that to which we re- 
fer. 

It is not probable that the author of this theory was aware, 
when he was affecting to subject it so accurately to mechanical 
rules, that he was offering a test by which it might be tried, and 
its errors, if there were any, infallibly detected. It was, in 
fact, a very dangerous experiment to be made on the theory, 
as it might prove it to be false, but could not prove it to be 
true; for the conformity of the fact to the mathematical con- 
clusion would not have established the truth of it, as there may 
be other theories that would lead to the same conclusion ; but 
the want of that conformity must unavoidably prove fatal to it, 
and to all other theories from which the same conclusion arises. 
It is not therefore a matter of mere opinion, or of simple pro- 
bability, that this Theory of the Formation of Veins is errone- 
ous, but of certain and clear demonstration, on the principles 
of Werner himself, and admitting his own conclusions. 

A similar conclusion may be deduced from the consideration 
of single veins, or yeins not intersected by others. It is rare 
that there is a vein or fissure of any size, or in any direction, 
without the strata being cast down on one side of it below their 
level in the other. It is said by Werner, that this downcast is 
usually on the hanging side of the vein, and that the quantity of 
it bears a certain proportion to the width of the vein. (§ 51.) 
Indeed, if his rule for determining the direction of the force by 
which the fissure was made were well founded, the downcast on 
the hanging side should always be as the breadth of the vein and 

the tangent of the angle which the plane of the vein makes with 
the vértical, jointly, and equal to the product of these quantities 
multiplied 
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multiplied into one another. But this does not hold; for fis- 
sures, or slips, that are almost vertical, and of very inconsi- 
derable wideness, often have the strata on one side cast down 
some hundred feet below those on the other side. ‘This hap- 
pens in the coal field of Newcastle, in a great many instances, 
It is indeed well known to be a frequent occurrence in other 
places, whether coal fields or mining districts and yet the rule 
which follows necessarily from Werner’s princip's, leads to a 
very different conclusion, as it gives the downcast, in these in- 
stances, either nothing, or infinitely small. ‘The principle there- 
fore is erroneous; and as it seems fairly deduced from the New 
Theory of Veins, that theory must be held inconsistent with 
the phenomena which it is intended to explain. 

It must be observed, then, that we admit with Werner, that 
veins were originally open clefts; but we differ as to the manner 
in which these clefts were formed, thinking it probable that they 
are not so much to be ascribed to the settling of a wet and soit 
mass, as to the action of a disturbing or expansive force direct- 
ed upwards. But though we admit that veins were originally 
open fissures, we cannot acquiesce in all the arguments brought 
in support of that conclusion. Veins, it is said, like rents form- 
ed in the way here supposed, grow narrower, or their sides seem 
to converge on going faa ut this is exactly what might be 
expected, on the supposition that veins proceed from an expan- 
sive force acting from below, and thrusting the strata upwards. 
It is evident, that if a concave shell, like the crust of the earth, 
was burst open by a force from below acting perpendicularly up- 
ward, the masses on each side of the cleft being heaved up would 
be farthest asunder at the upper part of the cleft, and would 
converge, in a certain degree at least, toward the lower. The 
fact, however, that veins not only converge but terminate on 
going down, if it held generally, or in the case of great and 
independent veins, wont no doubt be decisive, if not against 
the formation of fissures by a force from below, yet certainly 
against their being filled by materials from that quarter. It is 
however acknowledged, we believe on all hands, that great veins 
have never been known to terminate. Those, of which the 
sides have been actually found to meet, are ramifications we be- 
lieve from larger veins; they may derive their origin from those 
larger veins, and, communicating with them, may have no 
direct communication with the mineral regions. 

Another of the arguments on this head we admit to be more 


conclusive. It is founded on the fact, that rolled masses, or water- 


borne stones, are sometimes found in the interior of veins. It 
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is plain that such materials could never have gained admission 
into a vein, if it had not been originally open Baan * I found,’ 
Werner says, ‘ a vein filled with rolled pieces, at Joachimsthal ; 
‘ it was a small vein in gneiss, that contained rolled pieces of 
€ gneiss, some of them quite round, at the depth of a hun- 
« dred and eighty fathoms. Veins of the same kind occur in 
‘ other parts, particularly in the Alps of Dauphiny.” We 
may observe, that a similar phenomenon in Cornwall has late- 
ly been described by Mr Giddy in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions. It will not be disputed, that such facts are very satis- 
factory proofs of the proposition which Werner here brings 
them to establish, namely, that the veins were open ¢lefis at one 
period; such materials as are here described having no doubt 
fallen in from the surface. But when the same facts are brought, 
as they have often been, by tlie disciples of the Saxon Mineral- 
ogist, to prove, that all the contents of the veins have in like 
manner come in from the top, we cannot admit them as at all 
conclusive. The great mass of crystallized materials which, fill 
the veins, may have been thrown up from the mineral regions ; 
for, in those materials, we discover no marks of attrition or of 
any other mechanical operation. Had they all descended from 
above, as they were introduced long after the formation of the 
rocks themselves, we might have expected that coming, as they 
are-supposed to have done, from a surface, where many loose 
and worn fragments could not fail to be accumulated, such 
fragments’ would have been very common among them. 
They are, however, comparatively very rare. Those in Corn- 
wall, already hinted at, are found in a small branch issuing 
from a great vein, and consist of gravel compacted together by 
a crystallization of tinstone and quartz. ‘There is nothing in 
this, inconsistent with the crystallized substances in the vein 
having come from below. The same may be said of the petri- 
factions sometimes found in veins. ‘These prove nothing more, 
in strictness, than that veins were open clefts. It is for this pur- 
pose that they are adduced by Werner; and he himself does 
hot attempt to derive from them any other conclusion. 

We cannot but take notice of an expression used by this 
great patron of the Neptunian system, in treating of the con- 
nexion between veins and the rocks intersected by them, which, 
we doubt not, is read with regret by the more zealous partizans 
of that system. ‘ The union of the veins,’ says he, ‘ with 
* the rock, ‘is on some occasions so-intimate, as to give the ap- 
* pearance of their having been melted together, if I may so 
¢ express myself.’ ‘This is a concession extorted by the evi- 
dence of sense, from the conclusions of theory, and points very 
, directly 
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directly to that class of facts so well exemplified in this country, 
where the veins of greenstone and basalt are found to have im- 
par ted much hardness and density to the contiguous rocks; ma- 
nifesting very clearly, as some think, the « action of that power, 
to which our learned Professor hardly ventures to allude. 

It appears that the intersection of veins with one another, 
in those cases where there are more than two of them, and 
where a mass of the rock, of a pyramid: ul form, is cut off on 
all sides from the rest, has.sometimes been alleged as an objec- 

tion to veins having existed as open and empty fissures. itis 
ho doubt an unanswerable objection to any theory that would 
suppose that all these veins had existed as empty fissures at the 
same time ; but it is no objection at all to a theory which ad- 
mits veins of different formation, and supposes them to have 
been both opened and filled at very distant periods of time. 
Werner’s answer to the objection proceeds on this principle; 
and the solidity of it cannot be questioned, 

The Sixth chapter of this treatise has for its object to prove, 
that the materials of the veins were introduced into them from 
above. The mass of veins, Werner tells us; has been formed 
by a si zi es of precipitations, which have filled, in whole or in 
part, the spaces now occupied by veins. ‘These have entered by 
the superior parts of the rents which were open, and have been 
furnished by a solution in water, generally chemical, which co- 
vered the country in which these rents existed. 

‘Fo account for the high degree of crystallization which ,Pre- 
yails in the veins, he supposes that the precipitations and depo- 
sitions which formed them, were made with more tranquillity 
than those which produced beds; that mechanical solutions and 
depositions have disturbed the formation of veins much less than 
of beds; and that the spaces in which veins are found, have 
preserved, for a longer time, the faculty.of receiving and re- 
taining different solutions. In proof of these conclusions, it is 
alleged, that the substances contained in veins and in beds, are in 
a great measure the same. ‘There are, for example, besides 
metallic veins, veins of granite, porphyry, greenstone, coal, and 
rock salt. ‘The two latter we believe to be extremely rare; but 
we do not conceive that their existence is totally inconsistent with 
every hyp othesis except that of the : aqueous formation of vems. 
According to the igneous theory, veins were ope n clefts: they 
may have sometime: es, thercfore, been entire ly filled with matter 
from above; and a degree of heat, short perhap 1s of fusion, 
may have ee suff ‘cient | to give to them, as it is admitted to 
have cone to the strata, all the degree of consolidation ihat 

veins of coal or of salt can be supposed to possess. 
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At the Seventh chapter, Werner begins to treat of the source 
of the metallic particles contained in the vast solutions or waters 
which, as he expresses it, overspread whole countries. 

It is impossible not to remark, how difficult it is to reconcile 
the preceding expressions with the notion which is the basis of 
this theory. What is meant by the vast solutions or waters 
which overspread whole countries? ‘They were, in fact, no o- 
ther than the universal water, as it is elsewhere denominated, 
which covered the globe all round, and certainly was not con- 
firied to any particular country. Again, at p. 112. it is said, 
the solution contained in its great reservoir, the excavation 
which held the universal water, was necessarily subjected to a 
wariety of motion, &c. Now, the excavation which held the 
universal water, can mean nothing else than the convexity of 
the solid nucleus round which the universal water was diffused. 
To call this convexity an excavation, is to use such a freedo 
with language as can only be accounted for by the perplexit 
in which every man, of whatever talents, must find himself in- 
volved, when he attempts to describe a whole, of which the parts 
are inconsistent with one another. 

But we proceed to consider the answer which this great mi- 
neralogist gives to the question which he has himself proposed 
concerning the source of the metallic particles which were dis+ 
solved in the universal water, as there is nothing contained in 
this volume that gives so full an insight into the Philosophy of 
the Wernerian school. 

* Some,’ says he, ‘ will imagine that, by this question, a great 
objection is made to what I have just said on the manner in which 
veins have been filled up.—To this I reply, that although we de 
not know from whence these particles have come, this circumstance 
does not prevent us from conceiving the existence of a phenomenon 
which with all its consequences is before our eyes. Of the state of 
ignorance in which we remain, with regard to the origin of the me- 
tajlic and mineral matters, we never can avail ourselves, as a means 
of combating the fact itself. In the mean time, we must content 
ourselves with knowing that, at certain periods, the materials which 
now constitute the substance of veins were in reality contained in the 
sea, which covered our globe universally: and we must wait with 
patience till new observation teach us (if it be possible} from 
whence the component particles were derived, and by what means 
they were introduced into the general solvent. In all researches in- 
to natural effects and their causes, as well proximate as remote, we 
at last arrive at the investigation of ultimate causes beyond which 
we cannot praceed. In some cases, it is even difficult to discover the 
remote cause of certain effects and phenomena. ’ 

In this passege we cannot but remark a singular confusion of 
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facts with the inferences deduced from them, arid a constant 
substitution of the latter for the former. * We must,’ it is said, 
‘ content ourselves with knowing that, at certain periods, the ma- 
terials which now constitute veins were contained in the sea, 
which covered our globe universally ;’ and this is the phenome- 
non which, with all its consequences, is stated to be now before 
our eves. But how is it that these facts have become known to 
us—how is it that they are before our eyes? They have not 
become known from our own observation, nor from the testi- 
mony of history ; for they relate to a period earlier than the ex 
istence of either. It is therefore merely as inferences from the 
facts which-we now observe, that they have become known. If 
from these facts they were necessary inferences, like the propo- 
sitions in Geometry or Mechanics, however difficult they were 
to be explained, they must no doubt be acknowledged as true. 
But if they are only probable inferences, their probability ma 
be balanced by the evidence on the other side, or by the diffi- 
culties which they themselves involve. For instance, the solu- 
tion, in water, of substances that are now quite insoluble in it, 
or the deposition, by water, of substances chemically dissolved in 
it, without any cause of such deposition being me ater fre- 
quent repetition of these extraordinary vicissitudes—the alter- 
nate rising and falling of the waters at many different periods— 
the universal disposition of the waters all round the globe to de- 
posit the same materials at the same time:—All these, united, 
certainly form an improbability which it must require the strong- 
est possible evidence to overcome. ‘There are here many physi- 
cal inconsistencies ; and it would require to be shown that, by 
denying them, we must full into some inconsistency greater even 
than they are. Now, nothing of all this is done in the work 
before us; and we are not informed on what grounds we are 
required or admit these extraordinary postulata. It secms to 
be assumed for the foundation of the whole, that no account 
of the formation of veins can possibly be given, without suppos- 
ing the solution of the materials antaibed in them in the waters 
of the sea. But this, in reality, is to take for granted the very 
thing that is required to be proved. 

‘The same substitution of theory for fact may be remarked in 
all the propositions that follow; which, taken together, consti+ 
tute a creed as comprehensive, and as little under the direction 
of experience or analogy, as was ever introduced into physi- 
val science. ‘Thus it is said, in recapitulating the state of our 
knowledge, ‘ it is obvious that we know with certainty, that the 
floetz and primitive mountains have been produced by a series 
of precipitations and depositions formed in succession ; that ae 
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took place from water, which covered the globe, existing al-~ 
ways more or less generally, and containing ‘the different sub- 
stances which have been produced from them. 

_ € Weare also certain, that the fossils which constitute the beds 
and strata of mountains, were dissolved in this universal water, 
and were precipitated from it. 

* Weare still further certain, that at different periods different 
fossils have been formed from it. 

* We know, too, from the position of these fossils one above 
another, how to determine, with the utmost precision, which 
are the oldest, and which the newest precipitates. 

* We are also convinced, that the solid mass of our globe has 
been produced by a series of precipitations formed in succession. ’ 

To these five propositions are added two or three others, all 

taking for granted, that there is no way of accounting for the 
phenomena of the mineral kingdom but by means of these pro- 
positions. Werner has called them facts ; ” but they are in truth 
3 series of hypothetical propositions, unsupported by analogy, 
and having no other proof but this, that, if taken for granted, 
they will afford a kind of explanation of some of the great phe- 
pomena of Geology. 
_ Take, for example, any one of the preceding prepositions 5 
as this—< We are certain that the fossils which constitute the 
© beds and strata of mountains were dissolved in this universal 
* water, and were precipitated from it. 

Now, how is it that we are made certain of this proposition, 
or on what foundation does it rest? No proof whatever is 
brought in support of it; but it is laid down as a self-evident 
truth. We cannot conceive any thing more contrary to the 
rules of sound philosophical investig: iON, than the ap »plication 
of a principle to the explanation of % phenomenon which is en- 
tirely without proof, and liable to the strongest objections. ‘ It 
is on the principle of this treatise,’ says the translator, ¢ that 
Werner has raised that beautiful superstructure to account for 
the mode of formation of this earth in general, which has ob- 
tained his name. It is the result of thirty years close and un- 
remitted application to the nature of veins and the mineral mas- 
ses, and is deduced from facts alone, to the exclusion of all hy- 
pothesis. ’ 

To this encomium we cannot by any means subscribe; and we 
would request the author of it to point out a theory, in any branch 
of Physics, that rests upon a greater number of propositions pure- 
ly hypothetical, than the system by which Werner proposes to 
explain the formation of the earth. Can it be said that there is 
nothing hypothetical in assuming that all mineral —— 
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have been dissolved in the waters of the ocean ; that those wa- 
ters stood at first at the height of many @istaand feet above the 
present surface of the land ; that the ocean became afterwards 
disposed to deposit minerals of a certain kind, all over its ex- 
tent ; that having lowered its level by a certain quantity, it be- 
gan to deposit other minerals still universally like the former— 
und this for a succession of thirteen or fourteen different repeti-~ 
tions ; thatit rose up afterwards to a level as high as ever, and 
continued to go through a greater series of similar vicissitudes 
than any body has yet presumed to enumerate :—With what 
justice can it be said that a system so full of detached and gra- 
tuitous suppositions, is deduced from facts alone, to the exclit- 
sion of all hypothesis ? It is impossible, we should imagine, to 
find any instance of praise bestowed in more complete ‘contra- 
diction to the facts. It is added, however, ‘ bok a mode of 
philosophizing, viz. observing facts, arguing from them, anid 
then establishing a theory on what has been seen and can be ex- 
plained, gives us all the probability of reaching the truth that 
legitimate > induction is able to afford. ’ Waving . remarks on 
the confusion and obscurity of the expression, * est stablishing 2 
theory on what has been seen and can be exphniicd;" we must 
acknowledge that we know of no system in which there is less 
appearance of any thing like legitimate induction—any thing 
like that rigorous mode ‘Of i investigation which, going gr radu: ally 
from partic culars to things that are a step more general, excludes 
by degrees every theory but one. As a proof that the princi- 
ples of inductive investigation are unknown in the Werncriai: 
theory, we have to observe, that there is no branch of phy- 
sical knowledge where theory and fact are so essentially and ra- 
dically confounded, as in the Geognosy of this celebre rated’ mine- 
ralogist ; no system in which the language employed to describ 
the simplest fact is so involved in theoretical obscurity ; nor any 
in which it is rendered so extremely difficult to come at the 
knowledge of the truth, if we w rould have it such as it exists is 
nature, without a gloss or commentary from the observer. H 
the theory of Werner shall be found to be true, it will show, in 
a most remarkable degree, the empire of Chance even in mat- 
ters of Science, the objects, of all others, from which we might 
expect its influence to be most perfectly excluded ; for no theory 
whatever has been formed, more completely in contempt of the 
rules of legitimate induction. 

We have already had occasion to remark, how much in- 
consistency there is between the theory which ’ we are now 
treating of, and several of the sciences which are the best ¢- 
stablished. ‘The principle on which the direction of the foree 
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that tore the rocks asunder is determined in this theory, is in« 
consistent with Mechanics, and can never be established as long 
as the facts concerning veins remain as they are, and the com- 
position and resolution of forces are admitted. The rising and 
falling of the universal water sets at defiance all the principles of 
Hydrostatics ; and the solutions and precipitations whieh it pro- 
euced, are not to be reconciled with those of Chemistry. ‘The 
postulata, indeed, which Philosophers have required for the e- 
stablishment of their systems, have been very diflerent.—Give 
me whereon to stand, said AncuimrpEs, and I will move the 
whole earth.—Give me matter and motion, said Des Cartes, 
and I will construct a world.—Take away the sciences of Me- 
chanics and Chemistry, says Werner, and I will explain the 
phenomena of the mincral kingdom. 

The extravagance into which the author of this theory, though 
a man of talents, has suffered himself to be betrayed by it, 
should be a warning to all who engage in similar pursuits, to 
proceed no further than close and accurate analogy will carry 
them ; and to stop short whenever they come in sight of a state 
of things altogether unlike the present: one, for instance, in 
which, what is now solid was wholly fluid; when water, which 
ean now dissolve so few things, was capable of dissolving every 
thing ; when, after having dissolved all mineral substances, it 
became incapable of retaining them in solution; and when the 
sea, which cannot now rise in one place without descending as 
much in another, and of which the oscillations are confined to 
the height or depression of a few fathoms,—when this same sea 
would suddenly rise up to the height of many thousand feet all 
ever the earth, and descend again as far, without any cause 
that could be assigned. When a philosopher sees himself ap- 
proaching to such objects as these, it would be prudent for him 
to stop, and to consider what good can arise from pursuing such 
a train of improbable speculations. Might he not as well ima- 
gine to himself a time when matter was not inert, and did not 
gravitate ; when fluids did not press equally in all directions ; 
or, what would be still better, when all the angles of a triangle 
were less than two right angles? All this might form a very inno- 
cent, though not a very philosophical amusement, and could only 
prove offensive when it was accompanied with high pretensions to 
wisdom—when the men thus employed professed to pursue truth 
with the greatest zeal—to be the most determined encmics to all 
hypotheses, and the most scrupulous followers of inductive in- 
vestigation. We do not however dispute, that notwithstanding 
this perverse system of philosophizing, Werner has really dis- 
covered some of the laws that regulate the disposition of et 
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neral substances as they now exist, and some of the invari- 
able relations, in place and structure, which they maintain in 
respect of one another. But in no part of science, do we 
believe, has there ever been exemplified a stronger desire to 
find out in nature more of an orderly and systematical ar- 
rangement, than actually exists in it; or any thing that better 
illustrates the great principle of scientific delusion which Ba- 
con has so justly ameead © Intellectus humanus ex propri- 
efate sua facile supponit majorem ordinem, et cequalitatem in 
rebus, quam invenit; et cum multa sint ta natura monodica, 
et plena tmparitatis, tamen  effingit parallla, et correspondentia, 
et relativa que non sunt.’* ‘This delusion, however, is very 
captivating ; and we believe that the vast power of Generalization 
which the Wernerian system appears to possess, is the basis on 
which its popularity is founded. 

The distinction, in this system, between minerals composed of 
chemical and of mechanical de posites, is real and important; and 
if it were expressed in language less theoretical, is fit to be the 
basis of all geological remy rement. In like manner, that some 
mineral substances, relatively to others, occupy always a certain 
place, is true to a considerable extent, and is a inet which, 
though not first discovered by Werner, has been traced by him 
with much more diligence and accurac y than by any former mi- 
neralogist. ‘The arrangement of the rocks, in respeet of posi- 
tion, is however supposed, in his system, to have been traced 
with a far greater precision and minuteness than has been actu- 
ally done. That there are three divisions of roc ks, distinguish- 
able by their external characters, of which one is always the 
lowest, another always the nearest to the surface, sad oa third 
always intermediate between both, we readily admit; as also, 
that, in each of these divisions, there are some subordinate ar- 
rangements, generally, though not universally observed, and 
some others that are entirely excluded. Beyond this, neither 
actual observation, nor the nature of the thing, yet enables us to 
go; and no rule can be laid down that does not admit of so ma- 
ny exceptions, that it is impossible to say whether the instances 
conformable or contrary to it are the most numerous. This ig 
so much felt in the Wernerian Geognosy, that it is full of fic- 
tions, contrived, like those in the law of some countries, for the 
purpose of preserving the form of a rule entire, when its essence 
is violated. If a granite comes into a place inconsistent with its 
supposed antiquity, we are told that it is Newer Granite. A 
similar apology is made, when Serpentine or Porphyry intrude 
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themselves into situations which they were not originally meant 
to occupy. These are subterfuges, by which the force of facts is 
evaded. Add to all this, that the number of formations, or rocks, 
to which their precise places are ‘assigned in this theory, amounts 
in all to 31 or 32, together with many subordinate arrangements 
under the head of particular species of rocks; so that a vast 
scries of observations would be required to determine, from 
actual examination, their different positions. Consider also how 
difficult it often is to make the observations required, for deter- 
mining the relative position of two rocks, from the manner in 
which they lye, one stretching (horizontally) in one direction, 
another in another, and both of them, perhaps, being very near- 
ly in a vertical position. ‘The principle admitted in this system, 
that the same rule regulates the position of rocks everywhere, is 
not established by observation, but by means much more com- 
pendious ; it is founded on the theory of universal formations ; 
that is, on the opinion that rocks of a particular character were 
deposited at the same time all over the ocean. This hypothesis, 
in itself so gratuitous, is the foundation of almost all the gene- 
ralizations in this part of the Wernerian system. Cuvier, in 
his report on the different branches of physical science, made 
to the Emperor of the French, stated, with reason, that the 
great object of Geology ought to be, to determine the relative 
osition of rocks, if it 1s subject to any fixed and invariable law. 
Be gives also much credit to the school of Werner, for what 
has been done on that subject. But this distinguished naturalist 
probably was not aware, that the same school to which that 
credit is due, does, at present, obstruct the progress of this 
very discovery. The manner in which it does so, is plain. 
By supposing the order already fixed and determined, when 
it really is not, further inquiry 1s prevented ; and propositions 
are taken for granted, on the strength of a theoretical prin- 
ciple, that require to be ascertained by actual observation. Ii 
has happened to the Wernerian system, as it has to many 
other improvements: they were at first inventions of great uti- 
lity ; but by being carried beyond the point to which truth and 
matter of fact could bear them out, they have become obstruc- 
tions to all further advancement, and have ended with retarding 
the progress which they began with accelerating. This is so 
much the case in the instance before us, that when a Wernerian 
reorfiost, at present, enters on the examination of a country, 
Rk chiefly employed in placing the phenomena he observes, in 
the situations which his master has assigned them in‘his plan of 
the mineral kingdom. It is not so much to describe the strata 
as they are, and to compare them with rocks of the same cha- 
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racter in other countries, as to decide whether they belong to 
this or that series of depositions, supposed once to have taken 
place over the whole earth ; whether, for example, they be of 
the independent coal, or the newest Floetz Trap formation, or 
such like. Thus it is to ascertain their place in an ideal world, 
or in that list of successive formations, which have nothing but 
the most hypothetical existenc¢ ;—it is to this object, unfortu- 
nately for true science, that the business of mineralogical observ- 
ation has of late been reduced. 

Perhaps, however, the greatest fault in Werner’s system re- 
mains yet to be mentioned. It is the theoretical language 
which it employs, by which hypothesis is interwoven with the 
description of every phenomenon. ‘The word formatien, for 
example, which is used, not for the act of forming, but for 
the thing formed, has a constant reference to the fabulous ori- 
gin of the strata, and involves the notion of rocks formed by 
simultaneous deposition from water, however distant they may 
be from one another. The same is the case with many other 
terms :—hence theory is constantly employed in what is the bu- 
siness of description ; it becomes difficult to separate the fact from 
the hypothesis ; and very difficult, on that account, when you 
are to argue, to be assured that you are not reasoning in a 
circle. In the mean time, the true method of composing na- 
tural history in simple and plain language, free from all theory, 
and even metaphor, is entirely lost—or exchanged for a dry, 
hypothetical, and mysterious nomenclature. 

Such are the defects of this system, and the errors into which 
it leads. Still, however, we admit, that Werner has really 
contributed to the advancement of Mineralogy, and even of 
Geology itself. Without having done so, he would have had 
little power to hurt these sciences. It is the maxim of a cele- 
brated moralist; that it is only great men who have great 
faults: We are not sure that this maxim holds in all cases; but 
every body must acknowledge, that no writer can do a great 
injury to science, who has not rendered it some material service. 
The credit gained by doing good, is necessary to produce the 
power of doing ill. This has been but too often exemplified ; 
and, from Aristotle to Werner, many men of great genius and 
talent — be enumerated, who began with doing infinite ser- 
vice to Philosophy, and ended with raising obstacles, almost in- 
surmountable, to its improvement. 
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Art. IV. Memoires de Candide, sur la Liberté de la Presse, la 
Paix generale, les Fondemens de l Ordre social, et d autres Ba- 
gatelles. Parle Docteur Enmmanuel Ralph. Ouvrage traduit 

l Allemand, sur la Troisicme Edition. a Altona. 


e | His is a work of wit and humour; and it really contains 

more strokes of genuine satire, than any production of 
the Continental press which we have seen for several years. It 
professes to be a continuation of the adventures of the celebrat- 
ed hero of Voltaire, whem it brings again to Paris, and makes 
a spectator of the changes that had taken place since his former 
visit to that metropolis. It was published two or three years ago ; 
and professes to refer to no later period than the consulship of 
Bonaparte. Of course, it has been circulated only by stealth, 
within the sphere of his influence ; for it abounds “with obser- 
vations which he does not tolerate. The grand subject is the 
liberty of the press. The other topics, announced in the title- 
page, occupy but a small proportion of the volume; and it 
is to this great theme, which alone is too extensive for us, 
that we shall now confine our attention. . 

The subject strongly recommends itself to us on a double ac- 
count. In the first place, deploring as we do the state of the 
press on the C ontinent, it is highly interesting to gain some in- 
formation relative to the sentiments concerning it which still 
remain alive in the breasts of instructed men, and promise, at 
some future day, the commencement of a better era. In the 
next place, observing with extreme satisfaction, the attention 
which this most important subject has recently attracted amon 
ourselves, we feel an anxious desire to contribute our little aid 
to confirm and direct the ardour which seems to be again reviv- 
ing. in favour of this best bulwark of our liberties. 

Candide, who for many years had been reading, with faith 
and joy, the lofty accounts of the liberty which the people of 
France had mz wgnanimously reconquered “from their Sovereigns, 
met with many things which surprised him upon his arrival 
in Paris. We pass over the history of his adventures, how- 
ever, till we come to the account of his application for a license 
to print his Travels. For this important purpose, 

Il se presenta au Palais Directorial, un jour d’audience pub- 
lique des ambassadeurs, pour avoir un privilege. On etait alors en 
Vendemiaire de l’an VIII, qui par un rapport assez bizarre, repond 
a-la-fois aux mois de Septembre et d’Octobre de l’année 1799: le 
hasard fit adresser Candide au General Moulins, devenu depuis peu 
un de cing rois amovibles de la republique: ce general, aux pre- 
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miers mots de l’humble harangue du petitionaire, se mit 4 sourire 

avec dignité: “ Mon ami, lui dit-il, on imprime en France tout ce 

que l’on veut, pourvu gu’on ne conspire pas contre le gouvernement ; 

la presse est libre, et il n’y a que les esclaves couronnés qui donnent des 
rivileges, ”? 

Candide was astonished and delighted with the answer. It 

appeared to him to breathe the very spirit of liberty. Printing 
by license stigmatized as the characte sriatic badge of slay ery 3 
freedom to publ lish every thing, provided an aathor conspires 
not against the government {—No thing, it appeared to pie 
could be more noble and m: agnanimous. Ele hasted to carry 
his work to a printer, saying to himself, 

‘ Enfin, j’ai trouvé le pays od ’homme de bien peut penser tout 
haut; oa P a peut dire impunément, que les nations n ‘appartien- 
nent pas en propre a individu qui les gouverne ; que les assassinats 
glorieux en bataille rangée ne sont pas, dene Vordre social, les pre- 
miers des exploits. ’ 

He soon found, however, that the little clause which had at 
first appeared to him so reasonable, * pourvu qu’on ne conspire 
pas contre le gouvernement,’ was big with consequences he was 
far from suspe ‘cting. He carried his work to Didot, * le pre- 
mier des imprimeuss de l'Europe. ’ 

* Celui-ci le parcourt, et trouve quelques petites libertés philoso. 
phiques, sur le droit naturel, sur l’essence de la morale, sur le prin- 
cipe primordial de la proprieté; et le rend a l’etranger, sous pre- 
texte qu’un pareil ouvrage ferait saisir ses presses, —Mais je n’y vois 
que la verité, dit Candide. Quelle verité, répond le typographe ? 
Est-ce celle qui est a ordre du jour, celle qui le gouvernement per- 
met de propager? Je ne connais pas deux especes de verités, repart 
VYamant de Cunégonde. ‘Tiant pis, citoyen, reprend l’imprimeur du 
senat ; votre livre, si je le publiais, vous conduirait en droiture a 
Sinnamari et moi a l’hdpital...... Souvenez-vous bien du mot des- 
potiquement lumineux que vous a dit le General Moulins: On peut 
emprimer en France tout ce qu'on veut, pourvu qu’on ne conspire pas 
contre le gouvernement. La loi permet bien a votre verité de voya- 
ger; mais pour peu que cette verité contrarie le patriotisme factice 
d’un homme en place, celui-ci ne manquera pas de dire qu’elle 
conspire. ’ 

Another friend, whom he consulted, told him, 

* Il est bien evident que vous conspirez contre les deux partis qui 
tour-a-tour se partagent ici la toute- p puissance: ces deux partis » tout 
acharnés qu’ils sont l’un contre l’aatre, se reunissent, quand il le 
faut, non contre le royalisme auquel ils ne croient pas, mais contre 
la masse des gens de bien. ’ 

Such then, as Candide experienced, was the state of the 
liberty of the press in France under the Directory ; and the 
eiveumstances of the case appear to us to be full of important 
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admonition. Nothing could be more lofty~and eomprehensive 
th: in the expressions by which the liberty of the press was 0s- 
tensibly sanctioned ; yet, by the addition of a short, general, 
qualifying clause, they were substantially abrogated and an- 
nulled ; and, instead of affording protection, became an instru-~ 
ment of delusion. Is there, or is there not, any resemblance 
between this Directorial law, ¢ tbout the liberty of the French 

press, and the law of libel in England ? 

Our law in favour of the li berty of the press consists in mere 
general expressions, and these not engrossed in statutes, but 
inserted in the works of individual lawyers, and there accom- 
panied with qualifying clauses altogether as vague and compre- 
hensive as the ‘ pourvu gu’on ne conspire pas contre le gou- 
© wernement,’ which was found so efficacious in France. Thus, 
Blackstone tells us—* Every person has an undoubted right to 
‘ lay what sentiments he pleases before the public : : to forbid 
‘ this, is to destroy the liberty of the press.’ This is nearly 
equivalent to the general permission of Directorial law. The 


learned author proceeds—* But if he publishes what is impro- 
* per, mis chievous, or illegal, he must take the consequence of 
‘ his own temerity.’ Now, wikiaié are we to look for the au- 


thentic definition of these important word#improper, mischiev- 
ous, illegal? Alas, we know not. They stand on the very 
same foundation with the ‘ pourvu gu’on ne conspire pas contre 
© le gouvernement’ of General Moulins; and had our govern- 
ment the same views, and were our people equally submissive, 
the same use might no doubt be made of them. ‘That the qua- 
lifying clause is of this comprehensive nature, we may appeal 
to the sentiments of the most celebrated judges and authorities. 
The Lord Chief Baron Comyns, in his justly admired Digest 
of the English Law, defines a libel to be, * a contumely or re- 
* proach, “published to the defamation of the government, of a 
© ms igistrate, or of a private person. ’ Now, contumely, re- 
proach, and defamation, include every thing that can be con- 
strued into censure. No censure, therefore, of the govern- 
ment, or even of a public functionary, is safe in England. We 
shall produce only one other authority, as being | both a very 
recent, and a very high one. On the trial in the cause, en- 
titled, The King against Cobbet, 24th May 1804, Lord Ellen- 
borough said, ‘It is no new doctrine, that if a publication be 
© calculated to alienate the affections of the people, by bringing 
“ the government into disesteem, whether the expression be ridi- 
“ cule or obloquy, the person so conducting himself’ is exposed 
* to the inflictions of the law :---It is a crime.’ Now, to point 
out any fault in the government undoubtedly tends to bring, so 
far, 
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far, the government into disesteem. Therefore, to point out any 
fault in the government, is a liberty not allowed to the press by 
the law of England. 

Several vears ago, we expressed our sense of this impor tant 
matter in the following terms— 

‘ The liberty of the press is, indeed, the most inestimable secu- 
rity of that of a people, because it gives that tone to the public 
feelings on which all liberty must ultimately rest. But how is it 
that we have learned to deem it one of our constitutional rights? 
A great deal is said about it in pamphlets; a great deal is said a- 
bout it in essays on government; it is an ackno »wledged privilege 
everywhere, but in Westminster-Hall. There, unluckily, it has net- 
ther a habitation nor a name. M. de Lolme tells us, that he was 
struck at not being able to hear of any law which enacted the li- 
berty of the press, till it occurred to him that it existed, because it 
was not forbidden. But, with a little more inquiry, this ingenious 
foreigner might have found law enough against this soi-disant right, 
th ough none for it. The truth is, the liberty of the press does not 
exist, nor ever did exist in England, but by connivance. And un- 
less, at our distance from the metropolis, we are deceived as to the 
actual practice of the English courts, the indulgence itself (viz. the 
eonnivance) has been reduced within very narrow limits. It is as 
difficult fer the most adroit pamphleteer to arraign public mea- 
sures, without blaming public men, as for Shakespeare’s Jew to 
take his pound of flesh without a drop of blood ; and if this is the 
fullest extent of the privilege, we may safely pronounce, that farz 
gue sentias will be as much a phantom of right in practice, as it 
has always been in law.? * 

It certainly is not because we expect to prove any thing by 
our own authority, that we have thought it worth while to pre- 
sent this passage to the eye of our 1 readers; but mere ly to satisfy 
them that the opinions which we now deliver have not been 
hastily adopted, and are not the immediate suggestion of any 
particular occurrence to which the public attention may have 
been recently attracted. In fact, the authors most inclined 
to strengthen to excess the springs of authority have not, when 
men of discernment, failed to come to the same conclusion. 
* That the /etter of the law,’ says Mr Hume, ‘ as much as the 
* most flaming court sermon, inculcates passive obedience, is 
apparent.’ + The laws. of this country,’ says Mr Burke, 
are for the most part constituted, and wisely so, for the ge- 
neral ends of government, rather than for the preservi ition 
of our particular liberties. Whi: atever, therefore, is done in 
support of liberty, by persons not in public trust, or not act- 
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* ing merely in that trust, is liable to be more or less out of 
* the ordinary course of the law; and the law itself is sufficient 
* to animadvert upon it with great severity. Nothing, indeed, 
* can hinder that severe letter from crushing us, except the 
* temperaments it may receive from a trial by jury.’ * These 
passages merit no ordinary attention. In the latter, § more is 
* meant,’ by a great deal, * than meets the ear.’ The letter 
of the — would crush liberty, says Burke, but juries save it. 
They can only do so, then, by counteracting the law 5 by 
breaking it. And the sum of the matter is, that j juries save 
liberty from being crushed, by delivering verdicts contrary to 
law. But, is this actual lly ‘the case? or, if it were, is it desire- 
able or necessary that it should be so? Is it true, that juries 
would afford us sufficient security, had we administrators really 
bent on mischief, and were they men not to be deterred from 
their purposes by the sense of public dis: approbation? For our 
own parts, we are not of f the same opinion with Mr Burke. 
We do not ascribe it to juries, that the letter of thé law has 
not been allowed to crush our national libertics. We ascribe 
it, without any hesitation, to the forbearance of Judges, and 
the forbearance of Ministers ; perhay »s, we should rather say, 
to the prevalence of — : virtue in the nation ; which disin- 
clines judges and minis ers, though impelled to arbitrary con- 
duct by the strongest motives, and unrestrained by law, from 
extinguishing tke power of censure on their conduct. They 
are restrained by their re ” ect for public opini m; by the know- 

ledge which they are aware exists in the nation ; and the pros- 
pect of the danger shiek at a certain point, would attend na- 
tional disapprobation. That juries, who, except on rare and 
remarkable occasions, are passive instruments in the hands of 
the judge, would afford an adequate security against power and 
talents resolutely 2PP lied to the destruction of our liberties, 
there is not, we should suppose, a man in the kingdom who 
would undertake to maintain. ‘The nation, as Lord Liver- 
pool on a recent occasion very justly observed, had the pro- 
tection of juries in the time of Henry the Eighth and Charles 
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with which juries, when public delusion is first artfully spread, 
may be made use of as instruments to perpetrate the most foul 
aid odious of the purposes of tyran nye 
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liberty of the press receives from juries, another circumstance 
of decisive influence is to be considered. It is not by common 
juries, selected under extraordinary securities for impartiality 
of choice, but by special juries, selected under no adequate sée- 
curities for impartiality of choice, that all causes for libel are 
tried. We are far from saying, that any improper influence 
has been used, for a greater number of years than it is need- 
ful for us to look back, in selecting special jurymen for such 
trials. Indeed, we are perfectly persuaded, that if any such 
instances have occurred, they have been exceedingly few. 
But this we will say, and without fear of contradiction, that 
with ministers and judges rests the power of selection; and 
that to their virtue or discretion it is owing, if they make no 
use of it. The fact is, that they never need send a man to 
trial for a libel, without being able to render themselves, if th ley 
please, sure beforehand oi ‘the verdict which will be pronounced 
gainst him. 

It is right that this important circumstance should be fully 
known. It is right that the merit of preserving to us that por- 
tion of the libe rty of the press which we actually enjoy, should 
be ascribed to those to whom it is really due—not to juries, 
but to those under whom jar ies act. It is right to point it out 
as an interesting subject of consideration, whether so import- 
ant a security, for every thing valuable in government, should 
be left to depend, as in this count ry it does, upon the virtuous 
forbearance of public men, under no other restraint against 
abuse, than the uncertain and ever-varying control of public i in- 
spection and opinion. ‘ The dangerous consequences,’ said 
Lord Erskine, in his memorable speech on the trial of the 
De an of St Asaph, ‘ of the doctrines established on the sub- 
‘ ject of libel, are obscured from the eyes of many, from their 
not feeling the immediate effects of them in daily oppression 
and injustice : But that security is temporary and fallacious ; 
it depends upon the convenience of oa for the time 
being, which may not be interested in the sacrifice of indivi- 
du: als, and in the temper of the magistrate who administers 
the criminal law.’ * 

In such a state of things, there is undoubtedly much to 
reform. The power of _punis shing for libel, assumed’and ex- 
ercised by the Court of King’s Bench, is neither founded upon, 
nor guided by, any provision of the legislature whatsoever. 
The assent of Parliament to it is merely negative. We assert, 
that there is not within the statute-book a single form of wor ds, 
by which it is attempted to declare what libelling is, by which 
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any form or degree of punishment is appointed for it, or by 
which it is so much as forbidden. There is no written stand- 
ard, according to which the decisions of the courts are pronoun- 
ced. The power rests on the sole foundation of the practice of 
the court of Star-Chamber, in which prosecutions for libel first 
commenced ; and the Judges of the Court of King’s Bench have 
all along had no other rule whatsoever for their conduct, but 
the decisions pronounced by that arbitrary Court, and the de- 
cisions of preceding judges who followed its ex: umple. 

There are two principal sets of causes, in which Goyernment 
may emphatically be considered as a party. These are, causes 
for treason, and causes for political libels. ‘The punishment, in 
the case of treason, which is death and attainder, is greater 
than that in the case of libel. But the punishments awarded in 
the case of libel, fine, and in seacenanael for any number of 
years, not to mention the pillory, cannot be regarded as light 
ones. ‘They may happen, and every now and ‘then must hap- 
pen, to be equal to the greatest---to involve the utter ruin and 
death of the individual ;—death, not instantaneous, and there- 
fore easy ; but death by the slow poison and protracted torture 
of a dungeon. Seldom indeed can it happen, that the injury to 
a man’s h alth, the detriment to his affairs, the pains of con- 
finement, do not amount to substantial confiscation and torture. 
‘To many men, the pains of confinement alone, for any consi- 
derable time, are hardly less terrible and shocking than execu- 
tion itself. Less than ‘capital in appearance, the punishment 
for libel is on every occasion liable to become more than capital 
in reality ; and, under the severe sentences which have been 
pronounced im our own remembrance, must very often indeed, 
in point t of actual suffering, approach to it. 

Tt is against the wrong "application of the power of punishing 
as for treason, and the power of punishing as for libel, that so- 
ciety has the greatest occasion to be effectually guarded by laws. 
if a choice were to be given, and it were absolutely necessary 
for society to remain exposed to the misapplication of the one 
power or the other, we should have no hesitation in declaring, 
that it is of infinitely more importance to be protected in the 
case of libel, than in the case of treason. Of the two means of 
raising opposition to bad government, viz. the application of 
p rysical foree, and the aj pii cation of intellectual force, it is to 
the application of physical force that the law of treason stands 
opposed, and to the application of intellectual force that the law 
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force would not be unnecessary, and hence impsoper. The ac- 
cusation too, and the punishment as for treason, are something 
great and alarming. They-figure dreadfully in all imagin: itions, 
and rouse the public to attention. Wherever despotism is not 
already confirmed, and the public sentiments securely set at de- 
fiance, unjust punishment for treason is not likely to be often 
inflicted. In a comparatively rude period of society, it may be 
used, to a considerable extent, as a means of protection for a 
despotism alree ady established, which then degenerates into a 
tyranny. But it is in little danger of being “employed, as a 
means of converting a free government into an abs Slute one. 
The case is exactly reversed with regard to libel. ‘The punish- 
ment and accusation, in this instance, strike not so forcibly up- 
on the imagination. When cases calculated to interest the pub- 
lic are artfully avoided, prosecutions for libel are very apt to be 
passed over with neglect and indifference. ‘The truth however 
Is, that nothing more is wanted than a habit of intimidation, 
produced by these prosecutions, to silence the press with regard 
to the abuses of government ; and, after that, the road to arbi- 
trary power is clear of almost all obstructions. 

It is unfortunate that the British Legislature has adopted a 
very different conduct with regard to treason, and with regard 
to libel. ‘The one it has defined. It has declared, in express 
and solemn words, what shall be punished as tre ason, and what 
shall not. The other it has not defined. It has left, as yet, al- 
together undescribed by words, what shall be punished as libel, 
what shall not. ‘The judge, without a shadow of a law given 
him by the legislature, looking only to the practice of the Star- 
Chamber, and of his predecessors who followed the ex: ample of 
the Star-Chamber, makes up a rule, according to his own views, 
for each particular occasion. Let us attend to what the most e- 
minent lawyers have advanced concerning the danger a ind mischief 
of leaving, in any degree of ambiguity and uncertainty, the laws 
on which the vital interests of the people depend ;—hear their 
well merited and vehement praises of the legislature, for taking 
the law of treason out of the incurable vagueness and uncer tainty 
of unwritten or common law,---for limiting and circumscribing 
it by an express form of words ¢ and then estimate the ca amity, 
which still remains to be removed, of standing exposed, as a na- 
tion, to punishment for a libel, while the offence has never yet 
been limited by any form of words, and the range of punish- 
ment may be widened or narrowed at the discretion of the 
judges. 

‘he following are the words of Blackstone. ‘ If the crime 
£ of high treason be indeterminate, this alone (says the President 
r Montesquieu) 
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* Montesquieu). is sufficient to make any government degenerate 
© into arbitra ry power. ” We may certaiz ily add, with equal 
truth, if the crime of libel be indeterminate, this alone is suf- 
ficient, if the rulers chuse, to destroy the liberty of the press. 
Blackstone goes on: * And yet, by the ancient common law, 
© there was a great latitude leit in the breast of the judges, to de- 
* termine what wes treason, or not so.’ Not only the same, 
but a much greater erent as the nature of the case implies, 
is now left, by the existing common law, in the breast of judges, 
to determine what is libs el, or net so. ‘The learned judge con- 
tinues—* Whereby the creatures of tyrannical princes had op- 
$ portunity to create abunds anne 0 f constructive treasons ; that 
© is, to raise, by forced and arbitrary constructions, offences 
« into the crime and punishment of tre ason, which never were 
© suspected to be such.’ And in the le manner we ay pro= 
mounce, that if ever we shall have a prince of despotical, not 
to speak of tyrannical inclinations, his creatures will, by the 
indeterminateness of libel law, have opportunity to create abun- 
dance of constructive libels ; that at tty to condemn and punish, 
not any crime, but the most meritorious actions, the just and 
faithful exposure of acts of misgov maton with the ruin and 
destruction of the authors. 

What was the remedy against so much danger, from a 
common, unwritten, indeter ninate law, respecting treason? 
An act of the legislature, making the law written, precise, 
and unambiguous. ‘ But however, ’ says Blackstone, ‘ to 
‘ prevent the inconveniences which began to arise in England 
© from this multitude of constri ictive treas ONS, the stat ute 25. 
* Edw. III. c. 2. was made; which defines what offences o1 ly, for 
‘ the future, should be held to be treason. ‘Thus careful; he 
continues, aiter s specifying s the different provisions of the statute 
‘ was the Legislature, in the reign of Edward the third, to 
specify and reduce to a certainty ‘the vague notions of treason, 
‘ that had formerly prevailed in our Courts. Sir Matthew 
* Hale is very high in his encomiums on the great wisdom and 

care of the Parliament, in thus kee ping judges within the 
preper bounds and limits of this act, “ not suffering them 
to run out (upon their own opinions) into constructive trea- 
sons, though in cases that seem to them to have a like parity 
of reason. > 

The application of all this is too obviou: 5 to requ ire any ob- 
servation. But this is a point of such vital importance, that we 
must be forgiven ft for accumula ting a few more anthdettles, In 
the admirable speech which was delivered by Sir Vicary Gibbs, 
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in the defence of Mr Tooke, in 1794, * he makes some valua- 
ble remarks on the mischief and danger arising from the uncer- 
tainty, from the powcr of unlimited e xtension, “which be longs to 
an unwritten law, on the chief points liable to come to issue be- 
tween governments and their subjects. ‘ Gentlemen, ’ he SYS, 
¢ J will now state the authority under which this Court is found- 
* ed,—I mean that statute which’ passed in what Lord Coke 
* called a blessed Parliament, namely the stat. 25. Edw. lit, stat- 
ing whi at constitutes treason, and laying down an unerri: ig path 
by which a man’s conduct could be followed ; and showing 
how a man should not be implicated in guilt without knowing 
what it was, which, I am sorry to say, beiore this sti itute, 
was a state engine for prosecutions for high treason.’ After 
reciting the princip: al provisions of the act, he goes on, § Gen- 
* tlemen, you will observe, before this statute passed, treason 
‘ was a crime undefined by the statute law ; just as libel is 
What was the consequence ? Si: Vicary tells us ;—* If 
‘ a man was indicted for high treason, and a jury was told sO, 
* they could not have inforn nati m enough to t y him.’ It fol- 
lowed, as Sir Vicary most truly remarked, - at the jury in such 
circumstances were necess: wily « dependent upon the Court. He 
goes on ;---* And they must know, ’ (viz. c fore their verdict) 
* what treason is, and must learn from the Court what it was 
* imputed to him. ’ He ¢ a ulds, ‘ After that statute, they learnt 
‘from a higher authority what treason is. by this statute 
* every branch of treason is pointed out, and therefore, that 
‘ which was matter of law in the breasts of the ju rdges, became, 
‘ by this statute, a matter of fact in the aan t of the jury. 
He goes on ;—* The makers of the statute knew what an engine 
* prosec utions for treason were made; and in the anxiety, that 
the subject should not be exposed to vague and loose charges 
of treason, the statute goes on to prohibit any thing being 
considered as treason, except in the words of the statute. 
if it was of so much importance * that the subject should not 
be exposed to vague and loose charges of treason,’ we have al- 
ready declared, and we cannot too often repeat our opinion, 
hat it is of still more import: ince that writers on government, 
and the great principles of society, should not be ex posed to 
vague and loose charges of libel. And if the remedy against 
the evils of loose and vague charges of treason, was a definition 
by statute of the crime; so the only remedy avainst the evils of 
loose and vague charges of libel, is a definition of libel by the 
Je “aris lature. ; 
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Weare extremely happy to be supported in the view we have 
taken of the importance of such an amendment of our libel law, 
by so high an authority as Lord Erskine. In his speech on the 
motion of Lord Holland, 4th March 1811, for an account of 
informations er offi cio filed by the Attorney-General, he said, 
*¢ When a man is accused of high treason, he is covered all 
€ over with the armour of the law. He has a giant to fight with, 
when he has to encounter the whole weight and influence of the 
Crown ; and he is protected ac cordingly....Now, why should 
not persons accused by the Attorney-General by ex officio i in- 
formation, have analogous protections ? They have the same 
antagonist to fight with, and why not the same armour to cover 
them? All the power and influence of Government are exerted 
equally against them ; and the cases are precisely the same, ex- 
cept that the Crown does not fight with the weapons that are 
mortal ; but the wounds they inflict may be desperate. Yet they 
not only have not an: ilogous pr otection, but they are exposed to 
greater dangers than in cases of ordinary crimes, by the abuse of 
special juries. He did not mean to complain of the institution, 
but of want of proper regulation. He had long had the great- 
est respect for many gentlemen who served upon them ; but the 
most honest men were not equally fit for all trusts. They were 
often deeply connected with government ; engaged in the collection 
of the revenue, and magistrates in every county in the kingdom. 
The list was not returned by oo sheriff, but was made up by the 
Master, in the office of the King ‘Bench.’ Lord Erskine, on 
the subject of special juries, goes further than we ventured to 
go. He says, that abuses do now exist ; all that we have said 
is, that special j juries are an instrument ready prepared for ab- 
use; and that it is owing to the virtue of ministers if the abuse 
was not perpetrated. ‘The points as to which Lord Erskine de- 
sired to see the law of libel placed on the same footing with the 
law of treason, are points of great importance certainly ; ; but 
the accuracy or vagueness of the law itself is a point ‘of still 

higher import: unce. 

‘Bk ickstone informs us, and informs us truly, that ‘ from all 
open attacks’ upon our liberty, we are, in the present state of 
knowledge in England, abundantly secure. It is from ‘ secret 
machinations, ’ he says, ‘ which may sap and undermine it, 
that we have every thing to fear. + To the same purpose, Hume; 
in his Essay on the Libe rty of the Press, informs us, that * it 
* is seldom that liberty is lost all at once. Sk avery has so fright- 
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¢ ful an aspect to men accustomed to freedom, that it must steal 
* in upon them by degrees, and must disguise itself in a thou- 
* sand shapes, in order to be received.’ He asserts, accord- 
ingly, that ¢ it is sufficiently known, that despotic power would 

steal i in upon us, were we not extremely watchful to prevent 
its progress, and were there not an easy method of conveying 
the alarum from one end of the kingdom to the other. ‘The 
spirit of the people must frequently be roused to curb the am- 
bition of the court ; and the dread of rousing this spirit must 
be employed to prevent that ambition. Nothing so effectual 
to this purpose as the liberty of the press, by which all the 
learning, wit and genius of the nation, may be employed on 
the side of liberty, and every one be animated to its defence. 
As long, therefore, as the republican part of our government 
‘an maintain itself against the monarchical, it must be ex- 
tremely jealous of the press, as of the utmost importance te 
its preservation.’ Mr Burke says—* Great, determined mea- 
sures, are not commonly so dangerous to freedom. They are 
marked with too stron, lines to slide into use. No plea, nor 
pretence of inconvenience or evil example, (which must, in 
their nature, be daily and ordinary incidents) can be admitted 
as a reason for such mighty operations. But the true danger 
is, when liberty is mbbled away, for expedients, and “by 
parts. ’ ? 

These opinions, which we have chosen to support, not only 
by their own intrinsic evidence, but by the high authority of 
the writers who delivered them, sufliciently imply, that of all 
dangers at the present day besetting our liberties, ‘the danger of 
leaving a door open for “the destruction of the li berty of the 
press, “by a vague and indeterminate law of libel, is by far the 
greatest. 

The law of libel in this country presents, indeed, a. pheno- 
menon, to which we know not that a parallel is to be found in 
the history of mankind. Although founded entirely upon re- 
cent and practical authority, and ‘claiming no reverence for an- 
tiquity or legislative sanction, it is a law ‘at utter variance with 
the sentiments of every class and denomination of men, both 
public and private, in the kingdom. . Even Attorneys-General 
themse ‘Ives, in the very act of ar raigning some unfortunate man 
for a libel, never fail to declare themselves friends to the liberty 
of the press. Not a man, probably, could be found in the na- 
tion capable of understanding the meaning of the terms, who 
would not declare the freedom of the press to be one of the first 
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of political blessings—to be that sort of security for our liberties, 
without which all other securities would prove vain and ineffec- 
tual. In the celebrated trial of John Stockdale in 1789, for a 
libel on the House of Commons, the Attorney-General endea- 
vours to persuade the jury to bring in a verdict of guilty, 
© lest a prejudice, on account cf its licentiousness, should 
* be raised against the press, and lest something, ’ ‘ent he, 
¢ should be done, in that paroxysm of disgust, which might 
‘be the gradual means of sapping the foundation of that 
* best of our liberties,—a ¥YREE PRESS.’ * In the trial of 
Mr Perry, in 1793, the Attorney-General (now Lord EI- 
don), after a panygeric upon the constitution, as ‘ a mo- 
‘ del nearly approaching to perfection,—a constitution, un- 
© der which a greater degree of happiness has been enjoyed, 
‘ than by the subjects of any other government whatever, ’ 
adds—* These blessings have, in a gre at me: sure, sprung from 
* the properly regu: ated freedom of the press; and, on matte 
* ing that freedom on its proper principles, chiefly depends our 

* security for the enjoyment of those blessings. ’ —* I never will,’ 
he says, * dispute the right of any man fully to discuss topics 
‘ respecting g covernme nt, and ho nestly to point out what he may 
* consider as a proper remedy of grievances.’+ ‘The Judge 
himself (Lord Kenyon), in the opening of his charge to thie 
Jury on the same trial, said—‘ The liberty of the press has al- 
* ways been, and has justly been, a favourite topic with Eng- 
‘ lishmen.... Gentlemen,’ he continued, ‘ it is placed as the 
* sentinel to alarm us, when any attempt is made on our liber- 
‘ tics.’ ¢ Even Sir Vicary Gibbs himself (for it is necessary to 
have a specimen of the man whose reputation stands at present 
the highest for hostility to the press) declared, and we doubt not 
with perfect sincerity, on the trial of Mr Perry, February 24th, 
1810—* A free, full and open discussion of every measure con- 
© nected with the public affairs of the country, and into the 
* conduct and measures of government, he was far from refus- 
* ing to the conductors of the public prints. An attempt to 
¢ control the free exercise of this right, he should admit, would 
be improper and unjust. On that liber ty, some of our best 
pr ivileges de pended. It had been instrumental, in former 
days, im establishing and securing our free constitution ; and 
it might, when properly directed, be the means of preserving 
to us the same invaluable blessings i in time to come.’ || Ho- 
nourable, 


* See the Speeches of Lord Erskine, vol. ii. p. 283. 
+ Ibid, p. 404, 405. 

t Ibid. p. 447. 

| See Report of the Trial by Mr Perry. 
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nourable, however, as these declarations are to the eminent 
persons who pronounced them, we cannot hesitate in saying, 
that they are all of them at variance with the law. That liberty 
of the press, so uniformly extolled, the law entirely disallows. 
There is not a conceivable expression, passing censure upon any 
institution, any measure, or any member of Government, which 
the all-comprehending law of libel places not within the verge 
of punishment,—of punishment short of life, and liable to an 

degree of severity the Judges please. ‘The author of the Digest 
of Libel Law, quoting for his authorities Bacon’s Abridgement 
and Hawkins’s Pleas of the Crown, states it as the law, * that 
words, if published in writing, and tending in any degree to 
the discredit of a man, are libellous, whether such words de- 
fame private persons only, or persons employed in a public 
capacity; in which latter case, they are said to receive an ag- 






























































































: ‘ gravation, as they tend to scandalize the Government, by re- 
* flecting on those who are entrusted with the administration of 
, * public affairs.’ * But if every thing that reflects on those en- 
? trusted with the administration of public affhirs,—if every thing 
5 tending to the discredit of any one of them be an aggravated li- 
y bel,—it is absurd and ridiculous to speak of the liberty of the 
e yress. Under the pressure, however, of this law, Lord Ellen- 
@ Liconit found himself constrained, in the case of Cobbett to 
* which we have already alluded, not only to declare, that every 
to thing which tends to bring the Government into disestcem is li- 
e bellous, but to say, that, * by the law of England, there is no 
= ‘ impunity to any person publishing any thing that is injurious 
0 * to the feelings and happiness of an individual; ’ + and, in per- 
it fect conformity with this principle, to enumerate among the differ- 
ot ent libellous passages which the writing in question contained, that 
hy which questioned the fitness of Lord Hardwicke for the situation 
™ of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. ‘ He admits’ (says his Lordship) 
he ‘ this noble person to be celebrated for understanding the mo- 
S= * dern method of fatting a sheep as well as any man in Cam- 
to ‘ bridgeshire. Now, gentlemen, what does this mean? Does 
ld * it not clearly mean to infer, that Lord Hardwicke is il!-placed 
est ‘ in his high situation, and that he is only fit for the common 
e * walks of life?’ { There can be no doubt, that to pronounce 
nd a man in a high situation unfit for his office, would be disagree- 
ng able to his feelings; but if the press must not so much as insi- 
lo- nuate 
le, “ge 





* Digest of the Law concerning Libels, p. 5. 

+ See Report of the Trial, Cobbett’s Polit. Reg. 2d June 1808, 
p- 854. 
¢ Ibid. p. 867. 2 
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nuate that any public functionary is only fit for the private walks 
of life, it is but an idle mockery to tell us we have a free press. 
We are far, however, from blaming Lord Ellenborough for 
these declarations ; for, upon the only ground of law, or sup- 
posed law, on which he had to proceed, we know not what he 
it was possible for him to declare; unless he had declared, that 
though such was the law, it was a law which Juries and Judges 
had very often taken the liberty of disregarding ; that, as often 
as they had done so, they had done their country good ser- 
vice ; and that, in general, by executing it, they had done no- 
thing but mischief. 

Can any contradiction, then, be greater than that which ex- 
ists between this law and the sentiments and practice of the na- 
tion? Is there any man, however inclined to screw up the 
springs of authority, who reckons it criminal to lay before the 
public, expressions reflecting upon the qualifications or practices 
of public men? Hear Mr Windham himself, speaking direct- 
ly to this very point—* With respect to the abuse of patronage, 
“ one of those by which the interests of countries will in reahit 

most suffer, I perfectly agree, that it is likewise one, of which 
the government, properly so called, that is to say, persons in 
the highest offices, are as likely to be guilty, and from their 
opportunities more likely to be guilty, than any others. No- 
thing can excéed the greediness, the selfishness, the insatiable 
voracity, the profligate disregard of all claims from merit or 
services, that we often see in persons in high official stations, 
when providing for themselves, their relations or dependants. 
I am as little disposed as any one to defend them in this con- 
duct. Let it be reprobated in terms as harsh as any one 
pleases, and much more than it commonly is.’* Does Mr 
Windham here teach the legal doctrine of not touching the feel- 
ings of public men? Does he not, in opposition to it, say, 
that they cannot be touched too harshly, when by the abuse. of 
patronage they have acted wrong? Did Mr Burke think it cri- 
minal to publish any thing having a tendency to bring the go- 
vernment into disesteem, when he thus wrote?‘ No man, I 
* believe, will-consider jt merely as the language of spleen or 
* disappointment, if I say, that there is something particularly 
‘ alarming in the present conjuncture. There is hardly a man 
‘ in or out of power who holds any other language. ‘That go- 
* vernment is at once dreaded and contemned ; that the laws are 
* despoiled of all their respected and salutary terrors ; that their 
* inaction is a subject of ridicule, and their exertion of abhor- 

* rence ; 
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rence; that rank, and office, and title, and all the solemn 
plausibilities of the world, have lost their reverence and effect ; 
that our foreign politics are as much deranged as our domestic 
economy ; that our dependencies are slackened in their affec- 
tion, and loosened from their obedience; that we know nei- 
ther how to yield nor how to enforce ; that hardly any thing 
ubove or below, abroad or at home, is sound oe entire ; but 
that disconnexion and confusion, in offices, in parties, in fa- 
milies, in parliament, in the nation, prevail beyond the dis- 
orders of any tormer time !—Theseare tacts universally admitted 

‘ and lamented.’ + Did he regard the feelings or reputation of 
ministers, in a body, when he pritted these words ?—* The mi- 
‘ nisters, instead of attending to a duty that was so urgent on 
‘ them, employed themselves, AS USUAL, in endeavours to de- 
* stroy the reputation of those who were bold enough io remind 
‘ them of it.’ Did he think it wrong ta defame the govern- 
ment, when he declared, as in the following words, ‘that the 
House of Commons had hecome so corrupt, that he felt degrad- 
ed by being placed in it ?+-* But, when I found,’ says he, 
that the th surrendering itself to the guidance, not of au 
authority grown out of experience, wisdom and integrity, but 
of the accidents of court favour, had become the sport of the 
passions of men, at once rash and pusillanimous,—that it had 
even got into the habit of refusing every thing to reason, and 
surrendering every thing ta force,—all my power of obliging; 
either my country or individuals was gone; all the lustre of 
my imaginary rank was tarnished, a I felt degraded even 
‘ by my elevation.’§ Did he think it wrong to pour’ forth the 
most unmeasured accusations against the highest men, when he 
rinted and published the following expressions relating to Mr 
Pitt and Lord Melville ?---* With a knowledge of this disposi- 
‘ tion, a British Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Treasurer 
of the Navy, impelled by no public necessity, in a strain of 
the most wanton perfidy which has ever stained the annals of 
mankind, have delivered over to plunder, imprisonment, ex- 
ile, and death itself, according to the mercy of such execrable 
tyrants as Ajnir al Omra and Paul Benfield, the uhhappy and 
deluded souls, who, untaught by uniform example, were stil! 
weak enough to put their trust in English faith,’ | Or, when, 
VOL. XVIII. NO. 35, H int 
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+ Burke, Thoughts on the Cause of the presént Discontents, p. 4. 

¢ Letter from Edmund Burke, esq. to T. Burgh, esq. p. 38. 

§ Ib. p. 54. 

| Speech on the Nabob of Arcot’s Debts, Burke’s Works, vol! if, 
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in the same speech, he declared, by one of the most cutting ex- 
pressions which the language afforded, that Mr Pitt, by a spe- 
cific attraction, gravitated to every intriguing and rapacious ie: 
racter? * Or, when he accused the same celebrated minister of 
sacrificing ‘ ail the natural interests of this kingdom,’ to an in- 
triguing connexion with Mr Benfield? * A single Benfield,’ 
he says, * outweighs them all; a criminal, who long since ought 
* to have fattened the region kites with his offal, is, by his Ma- 
€ jesty’s ministers. enthroned in the government of a great king- 
* dom, and enfeoffed with an estate, which in the comparison 

* effaces the splendour of all the nobility of Europe.’ + 
When the press teems every day with censures so severe as 
these, both on the agents and measures of government, censures 
published by the highest and most respected characters in the 
nation, who, so far from being punished, are often raised to 
honours and power, what is the public to think, when it every 
now and then beholds an unfortunate vietim singled out for cen- 
sures not exceeding, if they equal, those which are unpunished ? 
Seldom, indeed, can it forbear to think, what, in the celebrated 
prosecution of Wilkes for a libel, Mr Burke declared that he 
thought. * I will not believe, what no other man living be- 
‘ lieves, that Mr Wilkes was punished for the indecency of his 
‘ publications, or the impiety of his ransacked closet. If he 
. fad fallen in a common slaughter of libellers and blasphemers, 
* I could well believe that nothing more was meant than was 
‘ pretended. But when I see that, for years together, full as 
‘impious, and pone more dangerous writings to religion, and 
* virtue, and order, have not been punished, nor their authors 
¢ discountenanced, I must consider this as a shocking and shame- 
«less pretence. Does not the public behold with indignation, 
* persons not only generally scandalous in their lives, Sat the 
‘ identical persons who, by their society, their instruction, their 
* example, their encouragement, have drawn this man into the 
* very faults which. have furnished the cabal with a pretence for 
* his prosecution, loaded with every kind of favour, honour and 
* distinction which a eourt can bestow? Add but the crime of 
* servility (the foedum crimen servitutis) to every other crime, 
* and the whole mass is immediately transmuted into virtue, 
* and becomes the just subject of reward and honour. When, 
* therefore, I reflect upon this method pursued in distributing 
* punishments, I must conclude, that Mr Wilkes is the object 
d * of 


* Speech on the Nabob of Arcot’s Debts, Burke’s Works, vol. ii, 
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¢ of persecution, not on account of what he has done in com- 
* mon with others who are the objects of reward, but for that 
* in which he differs from many of them; that he is pursued 
* for the spirited dispositions which are blended with his vices ; 
* for his unconquerable firmness, for his resolute, indefatigable, 
* strenuous resistance against oppression. ’ * 

One thing there is which, in the present state of prosecutions 
for libel, cannot fail to command attention, viz. that the minis- 
terial prints abound, to fully as great a degree as their antago-« 
nists, in all the vices which can adhere to the mode of censuring 
public men ; yet it is a rare case, indeed, to see any of them 
punished. Let any one read the abuse which, during the pre- 
sent administration, has in certain prints been poured out a- 
gainst another eminent party in the State, for not one word of 
which did we ever hear that one man has ever been called to ac- 
count. And what conclusion can the fair, the disinterested and in- 
telligent part of the community form? What else, than that the 
law of libel is a law to punish all those who dare to speak ill of the 
minister ; and that the liberty of the press, is a liberty to speak ill 
of all those who are the minister’s enemies ? 

It is sufficiently obvious, that, with regard to political subjects, 
and public men, the liberty of the press may Be abused in two 


ways. ‘The one is, when good public measures, and good pub- 
ubl 


lic men, are blamed ;—the other is, when bad public mea- 
sures, and bad public men, are praised. Of these two, we 
should consider the last as being infinitely the worst. It is not 
only, beyond all comparison, the most prevalent, as being the 
best aad and not at all punished: But it is infinitely the 
most dangerous and fatal in its operation. It is the skreen by 
which, more effectually than by any thing else, power is con- 
cealed in that gradual progress to despotism, which the distin- 
guished authors above quoted described 2s its most dangerous, 
and almost its only dangerous approach. And, even when no- 
thing worse than imbecility wields the reins, it is that by which 
it is chiefly upheld in its blunders, till it ripens national mis- 
fortunes into national ruin. Every thing the government per- 
forms is asserted, and with pretended Semoniategion proved, 
to be excellent. Every plausible circumstance which cgn be 
discovered belonging to it, is displayed in the most .edvanta- 
grous light, and fixed habitually in the public eye, while every 
angerous or mischievous circumstance is carefully disguised 
or hidden from the view. To the great mass of mankind, 
H 2 whase. 
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whose- minds are chiefly passive im the reception of their 
opinions, nothing more is necded to make them believe that 
their government is admirable, than perpetually to hear that it 
isso. And, even upon the strongest minds, it is well known 
that the tide of popular opinion, if running with any consider- 
able streugth, is all but irresistible. If all the writers, then, 
in the pay of gavernment, or who aspire to share in the wages 
of servility, have full se ope to praise and misrepresent, as well 
as to calumniate and abuse, in the maintenance of promotion 
and misrule ; and if those who are independent and virtuous 
are either prevented aliogether from laying the mischief open 
to view > and creating a proper sense of its “magnitude, or ever 
io any considerable degree intimidated from doing so; it is evi- 
dent what an opportunity is afforded to delusion, and how an 
infatuated people may be led on to hug their chains, and kiss 
the hand that fastens them on, till they not only surround their 
bodies, but are rivetted to their necks, 

Such are the fatal consequences of misplaced praise of pub- 
lic measures and public men, as it regards the people. As 
it regards princes themselves, it is that flattery, and on its 
most extensive scale, and in its most operative shape, which alf 
the wise and virtuous men who have written on the interests 
of princes have described as their most deadly bane ;. as the 
grand seducer which misleads them from their dation ; which 
encourages them in every weakness and in every vice ; and places 
and keeps them in the road which ‘conducts both them and the 
people to their ruin, It is evident, therefore, that if any exer- 
cise whatsoever of the press be an abuse, its becoming the ve- 
hicle of undeserved praise of public men and public measures 
‘is an abuse; and if mischief be the ground of complaint, no 
other abuse presents so many and cogent reasons for being re- 
strained by punishment. When we “hear the censures, there- 
fore, pronounced by the press, made the perpetual topic of in- 
vective and exccration, while all the mischief committed by it, 
in shedding the poison of false praise, is regarded with appro- 
bation, we can be at no loss for the motives sof such a conduct. 
When,,. of two national evils, the greatest is adopted as a fa- 
vourite, while the smallest is selected as the object of concen- 
trated*antipathy, we know what to think either of the heads or 
of the hearts of the men who thus distribute their affections. 

We have, at the same time, a just sense of the evils which 
arise from the abuse of censure pronounced by the press. In 
regard to the public transactions of public men, or their quali- 
fications for public trusts, as we deem no praise to be an abuse 
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ut that which is undeserved, so we decm no censure. Where- 
ever real incapacity in a public man is - vinted out—-wherever 
the real impolicy or mischief of a wrong measure is str ‘ipt of its 
disguise, and made to appear in its own yer we conceive 
chat the nation is served in the hi ghest instance ; and any thing 

rather than an abuse, has been efieeted by the press. But we 

readily grant, that when, by the influence .of taise censure, a 
nation is made to disapprove of a good measure, or a good 
minister, and to defeat the ene, or deprive #sé¢lf of the other, 
fre press has been the source of mischief) There are, how- 
ever, two remedies against this, whose united virtue can sel- 
dom fail to be effectual. There is, in the first place, refuta- 
fion of the censure by the same chunnels a grand and < appro- 
priate cure, and which, considering the farce of truth, will ge- 
nerally prevail. And there is punishiment, which, as often as 
a4 man brings an accusation which he.cannot support, may be 
raflicted in measure and proportion. 

There is, however, another danger, real or imaginary, of 
which certain classes of men‘hold up te their own eyes a co- 
lossal and hideous picture; and labour earnestly with it to ap- 
pal the hearts of other men ;—that 4s, ‘the danger of anarchy, 
arising from excessive censure of measures ef government and 
public men. Now, without pretending for the present to mea- 
sure very accurately the degree in avhich sthe press ever has 
eontributed to produce the ‘ovils ef anarchy, or is ever likely 
to contribute, this-we take upon es «vithout any ‘hesitation 
to say, that the abuse, inthe way -of “censure, has far less ten- 
dency to produce the evils of anarchy, than the abuse in the 
way of praise has to produce the evils of despotism ;. and that 
despotism is by fer the most imminent-danger. It is from the 
praise, and not from the censure, that-socicty has infinitely the 
most to dread. : 

‘To point out ‘the exact limits fthespower of the press to dis- 
order socicty by the abuse of censure, would require a minute an- 
alysis of the nature and constitution of diferent governments. A 
tow obvious considerations, however, may ‘be present ed, which 
sflord no inaccurate standard to judge by. Of thase countries 
which have enjoyed the most of the power of censure by. the 
press; and those which have enjoy at the least:—in which has 
there appease the greatest «lisposition to anarchy, and in 
which the least? The answer:which the experience of ‘history 
presents to us, will’ surprise those who have credulousiy lent 
their faith’ to the men who have lately been so active in tra- 


Qucing the application of censure by the press. ‘The only 
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countries in which any tolerable degree of the liberty of the 
press has ever been enjoyed, have been a few of the Protestant 
countries of modern times—England, Holland, Switzerland, and 
the United States of North America. Now, so far from showing 
the greatest tendency to anarchy,—of all countries that ever ex- 
isted, these have been the farthest removed from that tendency. 
In what country in Europe is there so much tendency. to in- 
surrection, as in Turkey ? And what other countries of Europe 
have the most nearly resembled Turkey in that particular ? 
We answer---Italy ; and whatever country has shared the most 
in that despotism which Italy exercised upon the thoughts and 
expressions of the people. 

But the revolution of France is something which agitates the 
imaginations of men, and which, without allowing an time 
to render themselves in any tolerable degree acquainted with 
the facts of that extraordinary event, makes them lor and de- 
test in the mass all things which, justly or unjustly, have been 
ever supposed to have had a share in producing it. The abuse 
of the press was carried to a great height during the excesses of 
the French revolution ;—the abuse, therefore, of the press was, 
they tell us, the cause of these excesses. ‘This we consider to 
be that fallacy, or mistake of the judgment, which, in classin 
and demonstrating the sophisms, Aristotle called ro yn auiriey as 
aitior, non causa pro causd. The abuses of the press which at- 
tended the excesses of the French revolution, we regard as the 
effect, not the cause of the public disorders. It will not be as- 
serted, that public discontent and public insurrection were not 
more frequent before there was.a press than since. Now, sup- 
pose that, by the progress of such discontent, the bands of go- 
vernment had become as nearly dissolved as they were in France 
at the time of the assembling of the States General; will any 
considerate man take upon him to say, that the same, or as 
great excesses might not have taken place had no press existed ? 
Were there never any cruel and sanguinary revolutions, but 
where there was a press? It would really appear as if the ter- 
ror of the French revolution had paralyzed the understandings, 
as well as extinguished the public virtues of a great number of 
men. 

Mr Burke, who, though his lights were not very steady, 
saw by glances a great way into the structure and play of the 
machine of society, has well described those turbulent spirits 
who, by means of the press, or by any other means, are 
in danger of becoming the authors of mischief in a revolu- 
tion. * A species of men,’ says he, ‘ to whom a state of war 
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would become a sentence of obscurity, -are nourished into a 
dangerous magnitude by the heat of intestine disturbances ; 
and it is no wonder that, by a sort of sinister piety, they che- 
rish, in their turn, the disorders which are the parents of 
all their consequence.’ * To the prevalence, in France, of 
such men as these, and to the abuse of the press, has the re- 
volution and all its evil consequences been ascribed. Now, 
what says Mr Burke on this important question? ‘ Superficial 
* observers,’ says he, * consider such persons as the cause of 
* the public uneasiness, when, in truth, they are nothing more 
* than the effct.’ This is a truth of prodigious importance ; 
of which Burke himself but too easily and too completely, at 
an after period, lost sight ; and by his eloquence, induced too 
many others to follow his example. The expressions which 
immediately follow in the same passage are not less remarkable, 
nor less at variance with subsequent doctrines of the same 
writer. * Good men,’ says he, ‘ look upon this distracted 
* scene with sorrow and indignation. They stand in a most 
* distressing alternative. But, in the election among evils, they 
* hope better things from temporary confusion, than from estabe 
* lished servitude.’ 

There is another grievous mistake involved in this prejudice 
with regard to the matter of fact. It was not the abuse of a 
free press which was witnessed during the French revolution 5 
it was the abuse of an enslaved press. ‘The press was at all 
times the exclusive instrument of the domineering faction, who 
made use of it to calumniate their enemies and agitate the peo- 
ple; but prevented, by the terrors of extermination, all other 
men from making use of the press to expose their machinations 
and character. tt was exactly that species of abuse which is 
committed, in different degrees, by every set of rulers in France, 
in England, or any where else, who allow more latitude to free- 
dom of expression on their own side, than on that of their op- 
ponents. Had real freedom of the press been enjoyed—had 
the honest men whom France contained been left a hacia by 
which to lay their sentiments before the public—had a means 
been secured of instructing the people in the real nature of the 
delusions which were practised upon them, the enormities of 
the revolution would have been confined within a narrow com- 
pass, and its termination would have been very different. The 
enlightened and intrepid author of the work before us affords 
an adinirable passage on this subject, which cannot fail to be 
read with delight and instruction. 

H4 * Oui, 
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* Oui, je ne le dissimulerai pas, la France, depuis dix ans, n’a 
€té bouleversée que par la license de la presse, abandonnée exelu- 
Sivement a quelques groupes de perturbateurs; et la France ne s¢ 
regenerera que par la liberté generale de la presse, qui comprimera 
en tout sens la license des perturbateurs. 

* Cette liberté de la presse, annoncée avec emphase 4 la téte de 
trois Constitutions, n’a presque jamais existé gue pour la faction domis 
nante; celle-ci donnait son symbole, l’etendait, le modifiait au gre 
de son caprice ; mais tout homme, non affilié a la secte, qui osait 
penser d’apres lui-méme, ecrire d’apres la raison universelle, etatt 
trainé a la Guiane, ou périssait sur P echafaud. 

* Si la loi constitutioneile de la liberte de la presse, avait été re- 
spectée en 1792, dans tous Jes hommes qu’elle deyait atteindre, crojt- 
on que la France aurait deshonore a jamais la cause de J’independ- 
ance de Phomme, en envoyant son Roi au supplice ? 

* Si cette loi avait prote € ala Convention la masse entiére des 
étres pensans, et non simplement quelques hordes de demagogues, 
qui maitrisaient l’Assemblée Nationale tour-a-tour, croit-on que 1a 
guerre | de la Vendée e(it pris naissance ; que Lyon etit perdu sés arts, 
ses citoyens, et ses edifices 3 que par un renversement absolu de lo- 
Bique, on etit reuni légalement ensemble deux mots aussi contradic- 
toires, que celui de revolutionaire et celui de gouvernement ? 

© Si cette loi avait couvert de son egide, il y a trente mois, tous 
Jes hommes qui s’honoraient du titre de Frangais, ¢roit-on qu’on aurait 
impunément abjuré la loyauté nationale en mobilisant la dette pub- 
Tique, que des tables de proscription, signées au théatre de 1’Qdcon, 
auraient deporté sur des pleges pestilentielles, le patriotisme, le cou- 
rage, et les lumiéres? 

* Test donc demontré que sur-tout depuis 1791, la presse a pu 
&tre ficencieuse entre les mains des factions ; mais qu’elle n’a presque 
amais été fibre dans celles de la masse des gens de bien. ” 

Such was the state of the press in France during the excesses 
of the revolution. ‘The licentiousness which tt displa red. was 
not the jicentiousness of freedom, but the licentionsness of slavery ; 
and freedom would have been the i most effectual cure of all its 
evils. What our author advances on this latter subject i is not 
less worthy of being heard, than the facts which he brings to 
view in the former. 

< Ha’y a gu’un moyen de tirer le retnedé du sein méme du mal, 
c est detendre le privilege inhérent a P homme d’evoncer sa pensée, 
de manieré gu’en cessant d’étre exclusif, jf ¢esse d'etre ruisible ; 
c’est.dé rendre fa presse si libre, qu'elle cesse d’etre licensieuse. 

’ Quelques hommes qni veulent penser seuls, sans doute pour 
“avoir point dé rivaux dans Vart de nuire, diront qu’il est un mode 
plus simple de prevenir les insurrections écrites' contre le pouvoir s 
«est, non de circonscrire la liberté de la presse, non de V’etendre in- 
Aefiniment, mais de l’aneaatiz, 
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‘ Ce raisonnement émane du supréme despotisme, et’ s’il m’est 
permis de dire toute verité; ne mene qu’a une supréme extravagance, 
&e. 

H men would only employ n little patient consideration in 
forming their notions, we should not despair of getting all but 
a few, to join with us in opinion, that, so far from the freedom 
of the press being the cause of the French revolution, had 
a free press existed’in France, the French revolution never 
would have taken place. dt is the natural, nay, we may cons 
didently say, the necessary effect of a free press, so to. harmo- 
nize together the tone of the government and. the sentiments of 
the people, that no jarring opposition between them can ever 
arise. By the free circulation of, opiniens, the government. is 
always fuily apprised, which, by no other means it ever can be, 
of the seniiments of the peaple,:and: feels a decided interest in 
conforming to them © As it must'thus, in some degree, mould 
itself upon the sentiments of the people, so it feels an interest in 
fashioning the sentiments of the people to a conformity with its 
wiews. . lt is at pains to instruct, to persuade, and to conciliate. 
It.acts not with a proud and negligent disdain of the feelings of 
he people... In a word, the government and the people are undet 
a moral necessity:of acting together ; a free press compels them 
to bend to one another ; and any contrariety of views and: pur+ 
poses liable to arise, can never come to such a head as to threat= 
en convulsions, We mey safely affirm, that more freedom of 
the press granted to our own country, would. have the salutary 
effect of harmonizing, to a much greater degree, the tone of 
government and the sentiments ofthe people, and of rendering 
all violent opposition between them still n:ore improbable than 
even at present it is. .We may even go further: we may speak 
of that state of convulsion itself, agamst which so many of our 
contemporaries think it necessary to take so many precautions. 
Were that revolution, which we think so very little probable, 
really to happen, mothing would prove so strong a bulwark 
against the abuses, to which a state of revolution is apt to 
give birth, as the freedom of the press, so clearly established 
and modified by law, and the utility of its exercise so fully prov- 
ed by experience, ‘that it would be impossible for the public to 
be deceived in regard to the shackles which a predominant fac- 
tion might desire to impose upon that freedom, or in regard to 
the false glosses which it would endeavour to pat upen iis own 
and other men’s transactions. 

‘That the press, too, though calculated to produce important 
fiects in the slow progress of ages, is an instrument with which 
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no violent and sudden changes can ever be effected, we should 
think abundantly evident, upon a little consideration of its very 
nature. ‘This is a circumstance which did not escape the saga- 
city of Mr Hume, and which, though cautious and timid with 
respect to government, even to a aoerees as Mr Fox justly re- 
marks, of womanish imbecility, he hesitated not to express in 
several of the first editions of his Essays. The point is so well 
handled by him, and his authority is so high, that we prefer 
delivering our sentiments upon it, in his words, to our own. 
* Since, therefore,’ says Mr Hume, * ‘ the liberty of the press 
is so essential to the support of our mixed government, this 
sufficiently decides the question, whether this liberty be ad- 
vantageous or prejudicial ; there being nothing of greater im- 
portance in every state than the preservation of the antient 
government, especially if it bea free one. But I would fain 
go a step further, and assert, that such a liberty is attended 
with so few inconveniences, that it may be claimed as the com- 
mon right of mankind, and ought to be indu them almost 
in every government; except the ecclesiastic , to which in- 
deed it would be fatal. We need not dread, from this liber- 
ty, any such ill consequences as followed from the harangues 
of the popular demagogues of Athens, and tribunes of Rome. 
A man reads a book or pamphlet alone and coolly. There is 
none present from whom he can catch the passion by contagion. 
He is not hurried away by the force and energy of action. 
And, should he be wrought up to never so seditious a humour, 
there is no violent resolution presented to him, by which he 
can immediately vent his passion. The liberty of the press, 
therefore, however abused, can scarce ever excite popular tu- 
mults or rebellion. And as to those murmurs or secret dis- 
contents it may occasion, ’tis better they should get vent in 
words, that they may come to the knowledge of the magistrate 
before it be too late, in order to his providing a remedy against 
them. Mankind, ’tis true, have Sate a greater propension 
to believe what is said to the disadvantage of their governors, 
than the contrary; but this inclination is inseparable from 
them, whether they have liberty or not.. A whisper may - 
* as quick, and be as pernicious, as a pamphlet. Nay, it wi 
* be more pernicious, where men are not accustomed to think 
$ freely, or distinguish betwixt truth and falsehood. ’ 
Here, for the present, we must suspend our observations, 
On some of the most important topics connected with the sub- 
ject, 
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ject, we have been altogether unable to touch. We have not 
ton able to mention any of the considerations which prescribe, 
as well as fix, the limits within which the liberty of the press 
should be confined. But we promise not to lose sight of the 
subject. The liberty of the press is a point on which so much 
deperids, and with regard to which there is still in this country 
so much room for reform, that we shall not be easily induced to 
remit our efforts, till that sort of legislative provision, which 
we have here endeavoured to describe, be at last bestowed upon 
the nation. 


Art. V. Travels in the South of Spain, in Letters written 
A. D. 1809 § 1810. By William Jacob, Esq. M. P. F.R.S.+ 
4to. pp. 464. Johnson. London, 1811. 


[3s book is another and a useful contribution to literature, 

from a quarter peculiarly deserving of respect, and towards 
which our grateful consideration has never failed to be directed, as 
some trifling encouragement to such exertions. It is thework of a 
mercantile gentleman, written during an excursion of business ; 


and it is distinguished by much, of the plain sense which belongs 
to the commercial character, with somewhat more of liberality 
upon general topics than usually falls to its share, and_ perhaps 
a little tincture of feelings in a degree foreign to the habits of 
that sober and solid class of men. It has given us both enter- 
tainment and information; and we venture to predict, that it 


will 


+ We are not quite satisfied with our author’s manner of setting 
forth his additions. We desiderate, in the first place, the civic title 
of the worthy Alderman, and trust that this hint will be taken by 
Sir William Curtis, when he publishes dis travels to Walcheren, per- 
formed about the same time. Furthermore, we should have heen 
better pleased if Mr Jacob had put his title as a Member of the 
Royal Society before his Parliamentary mark. We do not wish to 
make invidious comparisons, and have some fears of incurring a 
charge of contempt; but an author should be forward to proclaim 
his connexion with, and to stand up for the precedence of, so illus- 
trious a body as the Society founded by Newton; and one could even 
pardon, in a commander, the affectation of science (as it might be 
termed) which made Buonaparte designate himself, during his ear- 
lier campaigns, ‘ Member of the National Institute, and Command- 
er in Chief of the Army of Italy.’ 
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will not disappoint those who may be disposed to judge for theme, 


selves, and prefer the book to our account of it. Nevertheless, 
as all readers are net likely to be of this descr iption, and as 
there may be some who can bear both, we shall, for their be~ 
nefit, here set down what the work pr ofesses to do, and how it 
rare the promise of the ‘ contents. 

As the tirst of all requis sites in a narrator, is accuracy Tespect- 
ing his statement of facts, and as this should be the inore jea- 


Jously looked aiter, when his own exploits form the subject of 


the narrative, we began, as is our custom in such cases, with 
Keeping a very sharp look-out for any slips which might qualify 
our sel nae upon this auther’s correctness and fidelity 3---not 
that we could possibly suspect him of any intention wilfully to 


deceive, but merely becuse, when the funcy is heated, or en-- 


thusiasm is at werk, or the + egotism of solitude is in fal play, 
(a chapter omitted’ by Zimmerman, probably because it would 
have furnished an answer to half his book), we are aware, that 
the thing whch is not fimds its way too frequently into a man’s 
discourse, to the exclusion of much real good, end the mani- 
fest promotion of error. ‘The first observations which we made, 
with the view of forming onr estimate of the author’s correct- 
ness in this particular, were rather unfavourable. The Preface 
Degins with announcing, that the * following pages contain the 
« ‘substance of letters written to my family and triends, during 
* siz months which | passed in Spain.’ “Now, as it turns out 
in the sequel, that he did not.arrive in Cadiz before the 14th or 
15th (itdoes not exactly appear which) of ember, and as 
he left Spain about the middle of February following, (Feb. 14. 
see p. $96), the time which he passed in that country was five 
anonths,-—-which woukd have been just as easily said as six months. 
One or two other particulars, of a similar kind, struck us as 
rather indicative of a disposition to speak in round numbers 5 
but, upon attentively examining the work as we went on, 
this unpleasant appearance, we must say, entirely ceased: We 
therefore are inclined to think, that it is accidental where it does 
eccur ; and, upon the whole, we consider the narrative as en- 
titled to the reader's im plicit belicf,---a comfortable circumstanee, 
which 
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+ The preposterous Gallicism of modern writers makes it neces- 
sary to state, that we here use egotism in the English (or, if you 
will, the Latin) sense of the werd, and not ia the “French accepta- 
tion. We take this opportunity of protesting against the innovation 
to which we are alluding. Egoisme, in French, means w hat, ia 
the English tongue, is called selfiishness, not egotism ; 3 which is ren 
ered by * amour propre,’ rather than by * egozsme.? 
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which they who read for their real instruction never fail to as- 
certain as speedily as possible, after opening a work of this-de- 
scription. 

Mr Jacob left England, accompanied by a single friend (Mr 
Ridout), in the same vessel with the Spanish General Virues 
and Don Ramon and Don Pedro. ‘The General is frequently 
lauded, and apparently with much justice: the two lesser Dons 
are not much more commemorated than your brave Gyas and 
brave Cloanthus. The voyage proved tempestuous; and the 
surgeon of the vessel had his leg broke by being pitched against 
one of the guns. No communication with any other ship be- 
ing practicable, he was obliged to have it set, by giving dircc- 
tions to the attendants; whiclr he did, it seems, with great cool- 
ness and presence of mind, and perfect success insomuch, that 
our author might as well have mentioned this deserving young 
man’s name, although he was not any Don whatsoever. 

Upon arriving off St Lucar, they .were alarmed by a false 
story of the progress of the French, told them by the proper 
officer, an American captain. In part, this fiction was, it must 
be confessed, not very ill contrived ; for it represented the Spa- 
niards as leaving the whole of the battle to the English. 

‘The first subject-of any consequence which our author handles 
after his landing, is the catastrophe of Solano, the governor of 
Cadiz, whose fate must be in. the recollection of every reader. 
His crime was, doubting of the fortunes of his country, and un 
derrating the talents and courage of its inhabitants. No man 
more detested the government, or deplored more sincerely the 
state of degradation into which Spain had fallen. But, as Mr 
Jacob observes, he had no confidence in the spirit of his coun- 
trymen ; he did not know that it contained the men who have 
since distinguished themselyes at Baylen, Saragossa, Gerona, 
and no other place or places. He was not aware that there would 
rise up, in the general concussions of revolution and intestine 
war, one partisan of undoubted, talents in that line-—-two ge- 
neral officers of dubious skill—and no others even of doubttul 
capacity for command. He could net descry, in the court amd 
the municipalities of the peninsula, the seeds ef one vigorous 
local administration, and a succession of drivelling, jabbing, 
talkative and treacherous central committees. Perhaps he knew 
the self-suflicient, unteachable, untractable character of his coun- 
trymen ;—perhaps he doubted their courage—at least the cou- 
rage of the upper orders ;—perhaps he set down something to 
the account of 2 long period of bad government, and ascribed 
to its effects some influence over the character of all, but espe- 
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cially of the higher classes. But, from whatever cause, he mis- 
took the thing ; ; and, differing widely in opinion with the multi- 
tude, he was proceeded against with a fury and a boldness, ve- 
ry usual among mobs when they are contending with a single 
unarmed individual, and of which, in the present instance, we 
shall say nothing, (out of respect for the worst species of mob, 
the venal writers of this country, and those under their con- 
trol), except that we wish a little of it had been reserved for 
the battles of Talavera, Medellin and Barrosa. As our readers, 
from having those more recent events fresher in their recollection, 
may be inclined to doubt the efficiency of the Spaniards in the 
hour of action, we shall extract our author’s account of their 
conduct in the affair of Cadiz, when they succeeded in carrying 
by assault a strong place into which the Marquis de Solano “had 
thrown himself, and put the whole garrison to the sword. 

* As soon as it was known at Seville that Solano had fled to Ca- 
diz, the revolution immediately broke forth, the inhabitants flew to 
arms, and the sympathetic feeling which pervaded all Spain was 
displayed, in that city, with irresistible force. A committee, called 
in Spain a Junta, composed of the most zealous, intelligent, and 
virtuous of the citizens, assumed the government, directed the spirit 
of the inhabitants, and produced, what Spain had not witnessed for 
many ages, a combination of order and energy. ‘The feelings of 
Seville were communicated to Xeres, to Santa Maria, and even to 
Cadiz, though in the latter their effects were stifled by the efforts of 
Solano. Numbers of people, however, arrived from Seville, inspir- 

ed with feelings of patriotism and vengeance ; many entered the 
city disguised like peasants; and a sufficient number soon arrived 
to kindle the suppressed patriotism of the Gaditanos. Solano re- 
ceived intimations from his private friends that the plan of an insur- 
rection was formed, and that he was to be its first victim; he was 
apprised of the intention to assassinate him, on his return from the 
theatre, and was entreated by his friends not to attend ; but he had 
too much courage to be awed by the intimation; and either the 
firmness of his demeanour, or some alteration in the plans of his 
enemies, preserved him for that night from the threatened attack. 
A party of his friends, who adjourned from the theatre to his house, 
aware of the danger that impended, urged him to seek his safety 
by flight ; he rejected their counsel, affected to treat their fears with 
contempt, and avowed his resolution not to part with his authority, 
but in obedience to the commands of the power from which he had 
received it. The supplications of his wife, the endearments of his 
children, and the anxiety of his friends, were all exerted in vain; 
and he resolutely determined to maintain his Nera or to perish 
jn the attempt, 

* Early on the ensuing morning, the whole city was in a state of 

tumult ; 
$ 
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tumult; the populace, irritated by the patriots from Seville, indig- 
nant at the treachery of France, and clamorous for the death of the 
governor, surrounded his habitation. Some parties attacked it with 
musquetry, while others dragged cannon from the ramparts and as- 
sailed his residence. In the midst of the firing he escaped by the 
roof of his house, and took refuge in an adjoining one, the lady of 
which, an intimate friend of the family, hid him in a small closet 
which had been secretly built some years before. 

‘ When the insurgents gained possession of Solano’s house, and 
discovered his flight, they pursued him to the house where he was 
concealed, which was searched with diligence, but without success. 
After committing some atrocities, and even wounding the lady of 
the house with a musket ball, they were departing discontented with 
having missed the object of their vengeance ; when the party was 
joined by an artificer, who had constructed the secret closet, and 
who conducted them to the hiding place, where Solano was disco- 
vered, and delivered to the fury of the mob. The general cry of 
the populace was, “ To the gallows! to the gallows! ” whither 
this veteran was conducted: but, such was the indignation of the 
people, that before he had quitted the house where he was discover- 
ed, he was lacerated with knives, and his clothes literally torn from 
his body. Naked, and streaming with blood from numberless wounds, 
he preserved the firm step, and the manly dignity, of an officer. To 
the taunts of the multitude he appeared superior, but not insensible 


and at every fresh stab that was inflicted, he fixed his eyes on the 
perpetrator with an expression of contempt; till a soldier, who had 
been long under his command, oink the impending degradation 


of his old officer, plunged his sword in 
sufferings.’ p. 28, 30. 

Now, be it remarked, we are very far from vindicating this 
unhappy man. Meany as we may think of the Spaniards, in 
comparison of some enthusiasts, we hold, that they have done 
considerable things ; and, that whatever: may be the ultimate 
event of the contest, it is glorious for them that it should still be 
a matter of doubt whether they shall sink or swim. The strug- 
gle is at all events one which they were bound to commence and 
to persevere in ; and we must view Solano not merely as having 
miscalculated, but as guilty of pusillanimous, if not of treache- 
rous conduct. To have driven him from his charge, and cast 
him forth from the city, therefore, would have been quite allow- 
able; but the cowardly ferocity of the transaction which has 
been narrated, can meet with no advocate among the genuine 
friends of liberty, or the true admirers of patriotism. 

During his stay at Cadiz, Mr Jacob has an opportunity of 
giving some interesting remarks upon the state of the govern- 
ment; and he unfolds, in this part of his work, those opinions 
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of his, respecting the Spaniards and their cause, which he pur- 
sues at various intervals through the rest of the volume, and: in 
which, as they lead to very favourable prognostics of the final 
result, we should be exceedingly happy if we could entirely a- 
gree with him. ‘The character of the Junta, then on its decline 
after a very mischievous reign, it is not necessary here to ex- 
tract ; as the change which was soon after efiected, renders the 
imbecility and maladministration of that body now a matter of 
history. ‘The following passage, however, is of a more practi- 
cal and permanent complexion, we greatly fear. 

‘ I am sorry to observe that there does not appear to be any leader 
in the government, nor any one man, of talents sufficiently eminent, 
to give him the necessary preponderance; there is no ur ny in the 
operations of government ; and, unless some man of powerful mind 
should arise and be elevated to a commanding station, I see no 
chance of improvement in the affairs of Spain. “Many accuse, and 
perhaps with justice, the most opulent and elevated members of the 
Junta, of disaffection to the cause of their country, and a disposition 
to aid the views of Buonaparte. Men in their situation, with large 
estates in that part of Spain occupied by the French, may very na- 
turally wish to return to their homes and their ease, even though 
submission to the enemy should be the necessary consequence. 

* Nothing can show in a stronger light the indolence and want of 
eombination among the Spaniards, than the state of the manufactory 
for musquets in this city. The government can raise as many men 
for the army as it desires, and very little food is requisite to subsist 
them ; but musquets are absolutely necessary, and the demand for 
them is considerable ; for, like most raw levies, the troops when de- 
feated are too apt to insure their safety by throwing away their 
arms. This, in spite of the great assistance derived from England, 
has occasioned their present scarcity ; and the establishment of ma- 
nufactories of this important article has been in consequence most 
strenuously and frequently urged as indispensable: but it is now 
more than fourteen months since the commencement of the manu- 
factory, and not a single musquet has yet been produced. They are 
erecting a handsome building, when plenty of others might have 
been appropriated to the purpose: and the time Jost in the new 
building would have enabled them to finish ‘and send to their armies 
thousands of arms for the men enlisted and ready to use them. 

‘ They have in this place a large train of artillery, mostly brass 
battering twenty-four pounders, and they are the most beautiful I 
have ever seen. These, in the present state of Spain, are of little use 5 
but of field ordnance, of which they particularly. stand in need, there 
is a great scarcity.’ p. 34—356. 

Notwithstanding these and various other. statements, which 
we shall presently 1 notice, our author is of opinion, that the nal 
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tred of the French is so deep-rooted, and so universally spread 
among the Spaniards, as to make it impossible for the great 
enémy of national indeperidence and all that looks like liberty, 
ever to fix his dominion in security and quiet’ in the peninsula. 
Now, this idea is become a great favourite ame st us; and not 
unnaturally ;--~it is unpleasant to despond ; and some such thing 
as this seems all we have now left tor it, to keep up ¢ our hopes 
of Spain. While there was such a thing as a Spanish army in 
the field, towards the centre of the country, to have built ex- 
pectations upon the irregular warfure of the Guerillas, would 
not have been very popal: iv perhaps, nor quite safe in this coun- 
try. But as Spain is almost confined to Cadiz,---as the enemy 
are at least in military possession of nearly the whole country, 
---as we guess the most sanguine have ceased to expect mucl 
from Spanish armies,---and few are now so credulous as to bes 
lieve any thing which they read in the C astillian tongue ; we 
must be content to pick up the smell remains of our once’ mag- 
nificent expectations, ---and confess at last, that, but for the ex- 
ertions of this country, the Spaniards can hope for nothing bet- 
ter, than that their country will be an uneasy, as it has been an 
expensive conquest ;---for, in reality, the expectations entertain- 
ed of irregular warfare, resolve themselves into this, however 
we may try to shut our eves. Suppose there were no British 
troops either in Cadiz or Portugal,---every thing must depend 
on the continuance of the spirit which prevails among the pea- 
santry, who occupy the more difficult parts of the country. Can 
any man count upon this lasting for years? Who knows so lit- 
tle of men, as to believe that such scattered bodies,---insulated, 
-~hemined in, will continue a separate race, and hold out a- 
gainst the changes which the arts and the f force of the conqueror 
shall have fected among the inhabitants of the plains? | The 
Portugueze, indeed, have a better’ chaneé ;-—-they have shown 
themselves ‘more docile «2th ‘y have not disdained to follow 
English officers ;---and those who follow such men, always mavelr 
to victory. ‘They have possession, of their country ; and if no- 
thing untoward ha ippen, it is possi ble the at a large army of the 
hest regular troops may have time to discipline a still greater 
number of Portugueze,--to arrange the government ‘of. the 
country,---and to eave it in quiet possession ofits inhabitants, 
witly such moderate assistance as Eneland can afford to give it, 
upon a permanent cotailipbienetit This is a possibility’ whi h 
we most willingly contemplate. At the same time, that no « s- 
appointment may arise, it is fit that the chance of new arn ‘es 
being sent into Portugal should be taken into the account ;---a 
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risk which, it is probable, that nothing but a change in the po- 
litics of the North will prevent our enemy from realizing. But 
suppose the best to happen in that part of the peninsula, and 
that Portugal is permanently saved,—-it is rather expecting too 
much, to reckon upon the Portuguese commencing offensive o- 
perations for the liberation of Spain. Nor can we imagine any 
difficulty likely to prevent a large army of French from collect- 
ing and acting together on the defensive in that country, which 
would not equally prevent a British and Portuguese force of equal 
amount from assembling and attacking them. If we had at pre- 
sent forty or fifty thousand men to send towards the Ebro, then, 
to be sure, the liberation of Spain might be effected. But it is 
as easy, when we are treating the matter with 7/s, and amusing 
ourselves with building castles in Spain, to wish and suppose 
the destruction of Buonaparte and his power at once ;—it is a 
shorter and surer road to what we would be at. Unless, there- 
fore, some very unforeseen accident befals the enemy in the 
North of Europe--(and after the immortal valour and discipline 
which was displayed on the Marchfield, in vain for Europe and 
for Spain, who shall venture to hope ?)---unless Buonaparte 
should die, and his successors fall out among themselves,---or 
some great disaster should compel him to withdraw his troops 
from Spain---and his whole troops---(a bare possibility scarcely 
deserving to be stated),---it does not appear that the liberation 
of Portugal, and the possession of Cadiz, have any immediate 
connexion with the recovery of Spain. The siege of Cadiz may 
be raised,—the French army may repass the Sierra Morena,--- 
but they are still in force in the heart of the country, and out 
of it they never can be driven, excepting by sending against 
them a nearly equal number of disciplin pate soldiers 
who can fight in the field, as well as behind stone walls,---under 
officers who can bring them into action,-—-and will not. be satis- 
fied with vapouring, and then making a case for themselves 
when they are called to account. England can do much ;---she 
has done a great deal already ;---but he cannot perform mira- 
cles :--And, without such a control over the Spaniards as she 
possesses in Portugal, it is quite unreasonable to expect that she 
can raise such a regular force in the peninsula as is necessary to 
restore it. "Why we expect less from the Spaniards than has 
been made out of the Portuguese, we have already stated. A 
single word comprises our reason—self-sufticiency. Unless the 
patriots will put off the old man, and become as little children, 
we really see no chance of regenerating, and no means of savin 
them. Perhaps the particulars which will occur in the aa 
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may damp the hopes which some of our readers entertain, and 
in which we should be most willing to share, that such a change 
may yet take place. For we now return to our author, whom 
we lett on the eve of his departure from Cadiz, on an excursion 
to Xeres. 

He arrives there after an agreeable journey, and is hospitably 
entertained by the old and respectable house of the Gordons, 
well known as established in Xeres. The following particulars 
respecting the place and the Spaniards deserve attention. 

* Xeres contains about 40,000 inhabitants, including the Pueblo, 
or township, which is very extensive, though thinly inhabited, and 
consists chiefly of scattered farms and vineyards, upon which some 
few of the owners reside, though far the greater part live within the 
city. The Pueblo extends over a tract of country 45 miles in length 
and 18 in breadth, and is consequently as large as some of our Eng- 
lish counties ; yet, exclusively of the city, the whole consists of no 
more than 101 large farm houses, 77 smaller ones, 555 houses at- 
tached to the vineyards, 23 houses situated in olive grounds, and 55 
houses in fruit and vegetable gardens. Such is the state of popula- 
tion in one of the best peopled districts of Andalusia, and perhaps 
in the finest climate and the richest soil in Europe: Every thing has 
been done by nature ; but the institutions of the government, and the 
indolence of the inhabitants, have effected nothing to improve the 
advantages she has bestowed. 


* The inhabitants boast of their patriotism and zeal in the cause 
of their country, and express their detestation of the French on all 
occasions. ‘This detestation has been evinced in the most inhuman 
manner, by the murders committed upon several of the prisoners ; 
nor would even those who are on their parole, and occupied in the 
labour of the fields be exempt from apprehension, if they ventured to 
mix with the inhabitants, or neglected the precaution of ong in 


parties separate from the Spaniards. I was informed that Xeres had 
furnished 7000 recruits for the armies; a tale which I cannot be- 
lieve, though asserted confidently by every one who has the means 
of information. It does not appear probable that 7000 men could 
be taken from a population computed at 40,000 souls, when all the 
married men, the only sons, and the numerous ecclesiastics, are 
exempt from the conscription: besides, had the whole of Spain fur- 
nished recruits in the same proportion, their armies would have a- 
mounted to at least two millions of men; but it is well known that 
they never exceeded one tenth of that number.’ p. 42, 43. 

This doubt as to the falsehood of the story told him by these 
true Spaniards, is rather more civil than was necessary. The 
following description is short, but lively and correct. 

‘ This evening is delightful; the twilight in this climate tinges 


the sky with a variety of beautiful colours, much resembling the 
12 warm 
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warm hues of Claude, but of which no one can form an adequate 
idea who has not visited the south of Eurepe. The “ moon walk- 
ing in brightness, ” the refreshing coolness of the breeze, and the 
soothing tranquillity of the scene, are truly enchanting; nor are 
the feelings rendered less agreeable by the occasional tinkling of the 
bells attached to the numerous strings of mules that pass under 
our windews.’ p. 44. 

From Xeres our author continued his tour by Lebrixa, where 
he visited the convent; and his account of the interior deserves 
our attention. We may here, once for all, peri against be- 
ing understood to app ily any of the censures which some eae 
sages in the hist ry of the Spanish revolution necessarily call 
forth, to the bulk of the people, even where they happen to be 
the immediate actors. The higher orders are in general to 
blame; it is to their apathy and listlessness, their regard for 
their property and their ease, that the greater part of the ene- 
my’s progress may be ascribed. It is their misgovernment of 


rl 


the country that has corrupted and debauched the public mind ; 


—throug lect and indifference, the multitude have 


often wone astray, left, as they almost alwa Lys have bec ‘n, to 


rn 
themselves ;- ~and, above all, to them alone can be imputed the 
perpetual blunder and not unfrequent want of patriotism, 
which has marked al 


4 


| ae revi lutionary administrations, except 
th 


? A 
he governn rent of the first Junta of Seville. Among these er- 


t 
rors, to give them the: softest name, we certainly must place in 


the very foremost rank, that jealousy of England, flowing part- 

ly from interested motives, partly trom arrogance and_ paltry 
a °° } 

Spanish conceit, which we would fain hope has not yet taint- 


ed the bul < of the people, but which has hitherto prevented 
them from profiting bs their 1 - uice with us, and, more than 
any thing else, has pa sid’ their efforts against the common 
enemy. With this warning spat t misconstruction, we shall 
now introduce our readers into the parlour of the convent of 


* We visited the convent, which is built within the antient castle. 
hen he found we were Englishmen, treated us with 
civility ion; he pressed us to take our dinner with him ; 
which, however, we declined; and he piously expressed his grati- 
tude to God, for mares. inspired the King of Fo pr id with the re- 
solution to support the cause of the Sp ania ; declaring his con- 
fidence of success, because the holy Virgin was on our side. I was 
curious to see the library of the convent, as well as the private col- 


} 


lections in the cells of the different monks: From inspecting a 





man’s books, ic is as easy to judge of the turn of his mind, as from 
knowing his associates : To a monk, indeed, his books must be his 
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most valuable associates; and a greater impression is likely to be 
produced by them upon a recluse, than on one, who, by his inter- 
course with the world, feels their influence frequenily counteracted. 
The library of this institution, however, contains littie that can ex- 
pand the mind or enlarge its views, and consists princ paily of ser- 
mons, homilies, and lives of saints ; histories of particular churches, 
monasteries, and processions ; a few classical books, aud some French 
ecclesiastical histories: The Bible, indeed, tr ‘on ited into & pal ish 
from the Vulgate, and very handsomely printed in twelve volumes, 
is conspicuous, but, I fear, ts less read than any in the collection. I 
examined the list of forbidden books, and certainly was not suipris- 
ed to see Gibbon’s Roman History, Priestley’s Lectures on History, 
and Helen Maria Williams’s Letters from F1 ufice, among the pro- 
scribed ; but I should not before have suppose d that Blair’s Sermons, 
or Pinkerton’s Geography, contained any heretical doctrines that 
could possibly have shocked the feelings of the most orthodox Ca- 
tholic ; they were, however, inserted in the prohibited list. 

‘ The venerable President, notwithstanding his sanctity and his 
pious reliance on the assistance of the Virgin, related a tale with ex- 
ultation, which must raise a blush for the depravity of human na- 
ture. A number of French uncer Dupont, taken prisoners at Bay- 
len, were sent to this town for security ; but the inhabitants fearing, 
or pretending to fear, a conspiracy among them, rose, and in cold 
blood massacred the whole party, amounting to upw ards of eighty 
men. No inquiry was made respecting the conspiracy previously 
to the massacre, nor has any subsequent investigation of the con- 
duct of those who perpetrated the deed been attempted. That 
eighty unarmed men should project an insurrection if a town con- 
taining five or six thousand inhabitants, in the heart of an enemy's 
country, whence they could have no hope of escap ing , is too impro- 
bable to be readily believed ; yet on this wretched pretence wer 
these unhappy victims sacrificed, by the indolent wretches whom t 
at this moment see loitering in the market place, in a state of the 
most despicable apathy ; a set of beings too idle to labour, but who, 
when their vengeful passions are roused, are capable of the most 
horrible deeds of cruelty.’ p. 47—49 

The miscellaneous nature of an article like the present. car- 
ries us next to a very different subject. Our author has given 
an interesting account of Alonzo Cano, a Spanish artist, whose 
merits are rated very high in his own cou iury 3 and pro babiy 

rrated there, as indeed they seem to be by Mr Jaceb: for 
he ranks him, even as a painter, with the most eminent of the 
Spanish masters. Now,-we must be canieiead to speak with 
much deference, when we call in question the opi nion of Mr 


Jacob upon this subject ; for he has | Ls ith seen the performances 
of this master, which has cert: uinly happened to pobody who 


2 has 
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has never been in the peninsula ; and he has shown himself to 
be very well acquainted with the art, as far at least as this can 
be done by the publication of his drawings. Moreover, we do : 
not feel warranted in pronouncing that Cano’s fame has never ° 
reached beyond his own country, merely because the common E 
books on the subject, or the Encyclopedias, or even Du Fres- 
noy and his commentators, make no mention of his name: For 
every one knows, that these Encyclopsedias—abounding in the 
scp and accurate biography of all the reverend obscure— 

lied with elaborate accounts of every small doctor who ever 
published a sermon *—carefully omit under each head a large 
proportion of the most eminent men who have flouxished in 
each country—and, strange as it may appear, neither Du Fres- hs 
noy, nor Dryden, nor Graham, (to the best of our recollec- 


| 
tion), have taken any notice even of Velasquez, who was Du I 
Fresnoy’s contemporary; nor of the exquisite Murillo, who ; I 
adorned the same age. However, there is little doubt that e 
Alonzo Cano, now, for the first time, appears before the Eng- I 
lish reader ; and we cannot help regarding the confined sphere e 
in which his reputation has hitherto been moving, as affording P 
a presumption against the solidity of its foundations. ‘The fol- C 
lowing is our author’s account of this artist. 

* Alonzo Cano was born at Granada in the year 1601 ; his father ; hi 
was an architect of some celebrity, and instructed him in the rudi- d 
ments of his art in that city. From Granada the family removed of 
to Seville, where he studied painting under Francisco Pacheco, and 
afterwards under Juan de Castillo. He acquired a knowledge of r 
sculpture under Juan Martinez Montanes: but, were we to judge from , Git 
his works, which are distinguished by their simplicity, excellent taste, th: 
and grandeur of form, we should attribute his progress rather to his he 
jligently studying the specimens of Grecian sculpture which the lite 
palace of the Duke of Alcala afforded him, than to any assistance he Son 
could derive from cotemporary artists. i ed 

‘ The best of his early works are found in Sevilic, and consist of p 40 | 
three paintings in the College of St. Alberto, and two in the Mon- E to } 
astery of St. Paul; the architecture, sculpture and paintings of F : 
which institutions were all executed by this artist before he had at. ; and 


tained his thirtieth year. He fled from Seville in consequence of a 
duel, and repaired to Madrid, where he met with his fellow student the 
Velasquez, who recommended him to the protection and patronage | 
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* It needs scarcely be added here, that we allude to any thing Me 
rather than the labours of the venerable and enlightened Dr Rees, gre 


for whom all who prize learning, worth and liberty, civil and reli- 
gious, must feel a true respect. 
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of the Duke de Olivares, through whose influence he obtained an 
employment-upon the royal establishment, as designer and director 
of several public works: nor were his talents as a painter unemploy- 
ed; for at this period he painted many of those pictures which are 
scattered over different parts of the kingdom; he also erected a 
triumphal arch at the gate of Guadalaxara, in Madrid, to comme- 
morate the marriage of the King with the Archdutchess Mary of 
Austria. 

‘ Cano removed to Toledo in 1643; and, upon suspicion of hav- 
ing caused the death of his wife, was confined in the prison of the 
Inquisition, and suffered torture before that tribunal; but no con- 
fession being extorted from him he was liberated, and, resuming his 
profession, enriched the cathedral of that city with his works. Be- 
tween this period and 1650 he painted in Valencia, and at the mon- 
astery of the Carthusians at Porta-celi, whence he returned to his 
native city, and was appointed a prebend in the cathedral of that 
place. This dignity was bestowed upon him more with a view of 
employing his talents as an artist, than from the expectation of his 
performing any religious duties ; and he was, in consequenee, allow- 
ed one year before he entered into holy orders: This time, at the ex- 
piration of the first period, was extended to a second year, when, feel- 
ing no inclination for sacred duties, and refusing to be ordained, the 
Cabildo applied to the King, and his stall was declared vacant. 

* Cano, deprived of his benefice, repaired to court to make known 
his complaints ; but finding he could obtain no redress without un- 
dergoing the ceremony of ordination, he was induced by the Bishop 
of Salamanca, who esteemed his talents more than his piety, to enter 
privately into deacon’s orders: The bishop then exerted his influence, 
and ebtained the restitution of his benefice in Granada, with the pro- 
fits which had accumulated during his suspension. He continued in 
that city till his death, in 1667; and enriched the cathedral and other 
churches with his productions in painting and sculpture. This artist 
literally appears to have felt “ the ruling passion strong in death ;” 
for when the priest who attended him presented the crucifix, he turns 
ed his eyes away, and refused to look at it, because the sculpture was 
80 badly executed; but asked for a plain cross, which being brought 
to him, he devoutly embraced it and expired. 

* Alonzo Cano was one of the best painters ever educated in Spain, 
and was still more celebrated as a sculptor: Though the former ap- 
pears to have been his favourite art, he more eminently excelled in 
the latter, which he seemed to regard as a relaxation from the sever- 
er study of his principal pursuit. He appears, with:all his faults, to 
have been humane and charitable ; for it is related, that when he had 
no money, he would give his sketches and paintings to the poor to 
relieve their necessities. I hope you will not be tired with this di- 
gression on the biography of so celebrated aman. His name you 
probably have never before heard; but in Spain he has great celebrity; 
I 4 and 
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and I thought I could not better occupy the solitude of an obscure 
posada than by compressing into a letter some observations respect-* 
ing an artist, from the sight of whose labours, in different parts of 
Spain, I expect to receive considerable gratification.’ p. 50—52. 
Mr Jacob’s arrival at Seville gives him an opportunity of de- 


1 


serbing, at greater length than before, =. extreme imbecility 


“9 

of the government, and its jealousy of England; and at the 
saine time he details some particulars of the cordial reception 
which Lord Wellesley met with from the people,—a symptom, 
among many others recorded in this volume, of the healthful 
state of the public mind in Spain upon this essential point, 
whatever may be the feclings of a privileged orders. Our 
author being of that safe class of politicians who build their 
opinions upon the most selid Seitlation, is very loud in the 
praise of Lord Welle sley ; and omits, in his account of that 
noble person’s reception, all mention of the triamph—we mean 
the stepping on shore upon a French flag, as an emblem of his 
having vanquished —— aparte. We would tain hope that the 
story is unfounded ; or at least that the pageant may have been 
got up by some Sips uniards unknown to the Englishman. Cer- 
tain it is, that nothing could be fancied less consistent with = 
excellent sense, and ‘indeed the various ability manifested i 
the Marquis’s despatch on the state of Spain, so often sehlled, 
and so deservedly ; and very ay propriately inserted by Mr Ja- 
cob in his appendix. But, if all notice of this flag scene is 
suppressed by our author’s prudence ; and if he is thus prone 
to laud existing governments, and ministers for the time be- 
ing, he is. manifestly under the influence of no such feelings 
with respect to those administrations which have ceased to ex- 
ist, and those eminent persons who are no longer on the right 
side of the question. It is evident that the reason here ceases ; 
and there being no indecorum (we believe that is the term of 
art) in vituperating cabinets and ministers who, having lost their 
official existence, are to all usetul purposes, as it were, defunct, 
a reasonable latitude of abuse may be indulged in at their ex- 
pense. We have already n oticed our author’s free way of deal- 
ing with the la¢e government of Spain: This is his portrait of 
the President of “the Junta. 

* The Count Altamira, as president of the Junta, ought, from his 
rank perhaps, to have been first noticed. I have only seen him in 
the public streets. He has the physiognomy of a baboon, and is said 
to possess little more intellect than that mimic of man. He is escort- 
ed to the Alcazar by a party of the horse guards, in a chariot of a 
most despicable appearance, drawn by two mules, while the populace 
tneeringly call him the King of Seville.’ p. 65. 
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The following description of the Junta’s government, we are 
much airaid, applies to those who have succee ded itina “me con- 
siderable degree ; ; though, as we do not belong to the sate class 
of politicians, it may pe exh aps be somewhat dangerous for us to 
express such a suspicion. In giving this extract, it is scarcely 
necessary to stop for the purpose of expressing our abhorrence 
of the apt manner in which he is pleased to deride the fear of 
unlimited power, as not suited to the age we live in. 

‘The public mind, never having been eee to political subjects, ex- 
treme ignorance upon these topics has been the natural consequence ; 
and their best writers have never ventured to discuss matters relat- 
ing to the extent or limits of power necessary for the functions of 
government; but have generally confined themselves to political 
economy, as adapted to the actual state of Spain, at the period in 
which they wrote. Those persons, who had paid any attention to 
political subjects, had borrowed the ideas of Montesquieu, who cer- 
tainly impressed his readers with jealous fears of the danger of unli- 
mited power ; which, however calculated for the tranquil times of 
Europe in which he lived, are ill-adapted for the present day. 

‘In all my conversations with the Spaniards who clamour for the 
convocation of the Cortes, I have felt a persuasion that they are not 
looking at the pro per means of salvation; that an executive, not a 
legislative power, is what the present state of their country demands; 
that a dictator, not a senate, is the ales desideratum. Whatever the 
state of this government may be hereafter, nothing can be worse than 
itis at present; and no change can injure the people, except French 

subjugi ition, an evil which, I believe, will never befal them, in spite 
of all their blunders and consummate indolence. ‘The present system 
unites the evils of the three forms into which governments are usually 
divided, without possessing the advantages of either; and, in one deso- 
lating view, presents the debility of a worn-out despotism, without 
its secrecy or its union ; the insolence and intrigues of an aristocracy, 
without its wisdom or refinement; and the faction and indecision of 
a democracy, without the animated energy of popular feeling. Hence 
all is doubtful, wavering, and indecisive ; the resolutions of one day 
contradicting those of the preceding, and the labours of one section 
interfering with those of another, ina manner that produces universal 
confusion, 

‘ I shall dismiss this subject with observing, that the members are 
paid an annual salary of 4000 dollars; without which, many of them, 
whose estates are situated in parts of the ceuntry occupied by the 
French, and from which they can draw no revenues, would be unable 
to subsist, even with all their parsimonious economy.’ p. 69—70. 

We are sorry that our limits prevent ys from extracting the 
description of Seville, that eighth wonder of the world, accord- 
ing to all good Spaniards. According to Mr Jacob, it deserves 
its character only from the magnificence of several of its pub- 
lie 
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lic buildings. But the following remarks cn the Catholic wor- 
ship and religion, are evidently the production of one accus- 
tomed both to reflection and to composition ; however much 
we may be disposed to think that they underrate the evils of 
suricular confession—and even omit altogether the mention of 
its worst effect, its getting rid of the restraints of conscience, 
training the mind to habits of casuistry, and enuring the feel- 
ings to base contemplations. 

‘On Sunday I went to the Cathedral, to see the ceremony of high 
Mass. ‘here is a pomp and splendour in the Catholic worship, when 
performed in a country where that religion is established, which, like 
any other pageant, dazzles for a moment, and confines the attention 
to the imposing spectacle ; but it is so different from any of our feel- 
ings of religion, that the impression it makes upon us, differs lit- 
tle from that which the best scenes in a theatre produce. On those, 
however, who, from early and repeated association, have connected 
these ceremonies with religious ideas, and with the strong feelings of 
adoration and gratitude, the effect produced must be very great, 
though I should suspect very transient. 

‘| have frequently visited this Church before, and every time 
with such increased admiration, that I am afraid to attempt a de- 
scription of it, from a cdnsciousness of the difficulty to do justice to 
my own impressions. From the climate, it is necessary to exclude 
the heat, and of course the light; there are consequently but few 
windows, and those of painted glass, barely sufficient to give light 
enough to distinguish, on first entering, the various surrounding ob- 
jects. This produces a solemn effect on the high altar, which is bril- 
liatitly illuminated with wax-tapers of an enormous size. The deco- 
rations of this altar are splendid and sumptuous beyond description ; 
the quantity of gilding on the borders of the different compartments, 
filled with images and pictures; the massy silver and gold ornaments, 
and the rails of bronze, tastefully designed, compose a most impressive 
whole. ‘lhe priests kneeling before the altar, and in silence offering 
up their devotions, the clouds of ascending incense, and the pious on 
their knees, in the most striking attitudes, altogether form a scene 
that at once captivates the imagination, and suspends the reasoning 
faculties ; it isa scene to be felt, but not described; the sensations it 
produces may be indulged, but cannot long delude a reflecting mind. 

* My English ideas were not to be seduced by this imposing spec- 
sacle ; and | could not refrain, after a few minutes, from calculating 
what portion of all that is valuable in man, of moral rectitude, of be- 
nevolent propensity, and of patience in adversity, is produced by all 
this costly machinery. That some part of this machinery may be 
useful it would be unjust to doubt; and rash must that man be, who 
would hastily and inconsiderately level to the ground even these sup- 
ports, feeble as they are, of the virtue and consolation of a whole peo- 
ple. The great distinction betwee the English Clergy and — 
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the Catholic Church, as well as some of our English sectaries, is, that 
the former, in.all their public services, strive chiefly to enforce practi- 
cal virtue, while the latter lay the greatest stress on the adherence to 
their peculiar rites and doctrines. 

‘ Religion in every country is calculated to produce an effect on 
manners as well as onmorals. In England, among those who read 
but little or not at all, the effect is accomplished by public preaching; 
but in Spain, where preaching is by no means common, the know- 
ledge of Religion is kept alive by sensible representations of the events 
of the Gospel history. These are exhibited in the Churches, or the 
Calvarios, on the days set apart for celebrating the leading facts of 
the Christian Religion, or on days consecrated to the memory of para 
ticular Saints. From these the people collect with tolerable accu- 
racy the true accounts of the life and miracles of our Saviour and his 
Apostles ; but they receive with equal credit legends of Saints, which, 
from the manner in which they are taught, they cannot distinguish 
from authentic facts: But virtue, which ought to form the ultimate 
object of all true religion, which elevates man to the highest rank of 
which he is susceptible, and assimilates him to a superior order of 
beings, is left to the confessor to be impressed on the mind of the 
penitent. 

‘ Auricular confession is but a poor substitute for public preach- 
ing ; or rather, public teaching, which the Reformation introduced, 
is an excellent substitute for auricular confession. The dignity of the 
pulpit makes reproof more severe, denunciations more alarming, 
advice more powerful, and consolation more soothing ; while the in- 
timacy, and sometimes the familiarity of auricular confession, makes 
the penitent feel but too forcibly that the spiritual guide has all the 
passions and weakness of those who rely on him. 

‘ I should, however, be sorry to see this practice abolished till some 
better were introduced in its stead ; for though it be obvious that the 
profligacy of the higher classes is not corrected by their Religion, 
and whatever dominion they may allow their priests over their faith 
and their rituals, they allow them very little over their morals; yet, 
with the middle and lower ranks of society, who form the most vir- 
tuous and moral class of the people, they have a beneficial influence, 
With the higher order, the great struggle of the confessor is to keep 
the mind free from doubts, to enforce submission to the dogmas and. 
ceremonies of the Church, and prevent the inroads of heresy. With 
the other classes there is no such task ; they never read books written 
by foreigners, nor ever converse with them; they have no doubts 
on points of faith, no scruples in matters of ceremony ; and the task 
of the confessor is more directly addressed to the formation of the 
moral habits of sobriety, honesty, and veracity. On these points 
they have evidently been successful; for I have never been in any 
couatry where the mass of the people has approached the conduct of 
the Spaniards in these respects. In chastity, as far as I can judge, 
they have not been so successful. Whether the evil arise from the 
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eclibacy of the clergy, the voluptuous climate, or the remains of 

Moorish manners, | cannot determine; but there is, in this respect, 

a degree of profligacy extending to all ranks in this country, which 

I trust will ever remain unexampled in our own. A priest, with 

whom I was conversing on this subject a few days ago, assured me, 

that, of the numerous females who came to him for absolution, he 

seldom fvund any who confessed the violation of any commandment 
but the seventh.” p. 84-—8S8. 

ivicty of particulars are added, illustrative of the cere- 

of the Romish Church in Spain, we believe, with suf- 

accuracy, excepting one small slip. Mr Jacob derides the 

nish custom of calling the pricst, who carries the holy ele- 

to periorm extreme unction wi ithal, © His May; sty.’ It 


istake not, the expression of * His Majesty,’ or * Their 
+h, 


s,’ is applied, not to the priest, but to the saered ele- 
themselves ; and means nothing more absurd in Spanish, 
than our English expres ion of * Lord’ does, when employed 
to designate the hig! , 
something should be added touching the Inquisition; and, 
fr it our author states, it j pretty clear, that aiter all the 
snecrs which have been cast on the enemies of intolerance, ty- 


ghest of beings. It may be expected that 


< 


om whi 


ranny, and political abuses s in general, by the pretended friends 
of th e Sp aniards, and the true and well paid, and for the present 
faithful, champions of every bad institution—the interested mor- 
tals, whose motto is, that ‘ Whatever is, is right ‘—this same 
In quisition, though it may have given over treating the public 
at stated times with an Auio da Je, is nevertheless in full force 
and activity—ready to intermeddle on every occasion—pre- 
pared to go just as far as the government can be bribed, or the 
people te rrified or lulled to permit it ; and always on the alert, 
by all such means, to extend the sphere of its ‘activity and in- 
fiuence. Notwithstanding the disposition, our author says, 
which he found in society to treat the Holy Office as insigni- 
ficant, during the short period of his stay at Seville, two in- 
stances occurred within his knowledge, which, as he remarks, 
evince ‘ its meddling disposition.” An Englishman having 
imported some handkerchiefs marked with patriotic emb lems, 
among which the printer had unluckily introduced some reli- 
gious figures, as crosiers, crosses and mitres; the Inquisition 
soon had notice of the fact; and, under pretence that these 
go 7 might be used to bring religion into contempt (we sup- 
pose by the same process which was employed against the 
: Hs sat statesman now no more,’ by Mr W eddeweod:i in his in- 
genious pots), the Holy officers seized upon the whole assort- 
meat, and had it burnt. A Spanish merchant, how»r, had 
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well nigh fared worse. He had prepares a cargo of wool for 
exportation ; and by accident, the bales were marked with « 
cross. Immediate consultation was holden as to the proceed- 
ings fit to be instituted against the person who dared to pro- 
phane so sacred a symbol; but the delinquent being a good 
Catholic, some one gave him notice of his danger ; and being 
also a man of ingenuity and resources, he saved himself by 
lengthening the upright line of the cross, and clapping two 
flukes on the short part of it: So that when the Holy officers 
came to seize the bales, they appeared to be marked only with 
a harmless anchor. Our author adds, that he had been in- 
formed, that, of late years, the victims of the [Inquisition have 
been, not spiritual delinquents, but persons guilty of pimping ; 
a singular treatinent for such an offence in a country so little 
noted for chastity. However, when he visited the building, 
and was shown a light and airy cell, in a small garden planted 
with orange and fig trees, and was told that the others were 
similar, he asked, naturally enough, if there were any prisen- 
ers in confinement, any subterraneous cells, or instruinents of 
torture? But * to these questions,’ (says he, in tlalics) * I could 
‘ obtain no replies.’ ‘The influence of the clergy is so great at 
Seville, that it seems no theatre nor any place of public amuse- 
ment is permitted. 

The process of tything appears to be better known, and 
practised in a more masterly style in Spain, than in any o- 
ther country. Perhaps those who attend to the following ex~ 
tract, may rather wonder at the influence of the clergy there 
being so great as it still is, than at its diminution ; and may 
feel a greater degree of admiration, when they reflect on the 
struggles which the Spanish peasants have made for the benefit 
of such masters as they appear to live under. 

* The tithes collected in Andalusia extend to every agricultural 
production, and are rigidly exacted, not, as with us, on the ground, 
but after it has gone through all the necessary processes to fit ir 
forthe use of man. Thus, wheat and barley must not only be cut, 
but thrashed and winnowed, before the tithes are taken. Olives, 
which form a most important article in this vicinity, when they are 
sold in the state in which they are grown, pay the tithe only on the 
quantity carried away; but if there be a mill, and oil-presses on 
the farm, one-tenth of the oil is takcn by. the collector. . In the 
same manner, the tithe upon grapes, when the grapes are sold, is 
paid in iruit; but when made mto wine within the disirict, the 
church receives one-tenth of the liquor. 

‘ The principle upon which this is founded seems to be, that the 
burch, may receive one-tenth of the produce in the first stage in 
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vinegar, the church receives its dues from the wine, and not from 
those articles into which it ‘s afterwards converted. The more va- 
luable productions of the field, such as liquorice and sumach, as 
well as the minuter articles of the garden, such as melons, pumpkins, 
onions, garlic, peas and beans, all contribute an equal proportion 
to the support of the ecclesiastical establishment. The right to 
tithes has been lately extended to such wild fruits as can be sold, 
even for the smallest sums: thus the tunas, or prickly pears,—the 
figs growing on the opuntia, a wild fruit with which the hedges a- 
bound, and consequently of little value,—have lately been subjected 
to the tithing system. One-tenth also of all the domesticated ani- 
mals is delivered to the tithe-collector, as well as the wool annually 
shorn from the sheep. 

* Composition for tithes is a practice wholly unknown in Anda- 
lusia. ‘The Cabildo annually sells the tithes by a species of auc- 
tion; and where no person bids sufficiently high, the articles are taken 
into its own hands, and collected in storehouses within the district. 
In either case, the collectors of the tithes have no common interest 
with the farmers, who, from submission to the Church, frequently 
suffer the grossest impositions without an effort for redress, know. 
ing that, in any appeal they might make, priests would be their 
judges. Before the revenues are collected, the Cabildo issues its 
billets of repartimiento to the different claimants on their fund, 
which entitle the bearer to a certain sum of money, or a specific 
quantity of produce, and, being easily transferred, are frequently 
sold by the necessitous clergy. Those who have billets for pro- 
duce, receive it at the storehouses where it has been deposited by 
the collectors ; but those who have billets for money, receive it from 
the treasurer of the Cabildo, as the purchasers of the tithes make 
their payments. There is an uniformity in this system which pro- 
duces effects diametrically opposite to those which are felt in Eng- 
land. In Spain, it is the clergy who oppress, and the farmer who 
is defrauded; in England, it is the farmer who imposes, and the 
clergyman who is the sufferer.” p. 99—101. 

Mr Jacob’s stay at Seville afforded him abundance of oppor- 
tunities of indulging his taste for the fine arts, in the study of 
the various admirable pictures with which that city abounds. 
He has mingled an account of many of these with his narrative ; 
and we have derived great satisfaction from perusing his ob- 
servations. Referring to his work for a variety of other in- 
formation respecting both the masters and the pictures them- 
selves (particularly for notices of the works and life of Cam- 
pana, an artist whom we suspect he overpraises), we cannot 
avoid inserting the following very favourable specimen of our 
author’s cognocenza. It is the description of one of the great 
Murillo’s finest pieces. 

‘ Moses striking the rock is a most wonderful production ; the 
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anxious countenances of the Israelites, all eagerly crowding to the 
water, are exact representations of what might be supposed the ex- 
pressions of people in such a state. The figure of the mother with an 
infant, eagerly stretching out her hand to catch a few drops for her 
child, another lamenting the delay in obtaining a supply, and a boy 
mounted on a horse, stretching forward to the stream, are esteemed 
the best figures, while the countenances of all discover gratitude to 
God for this unexpected supply. I never felt so much pleasure from 
the contemplation of any work of art as from this picture ; but, not- 
withstanding the admirable expressions of the countenances, I could 
not help admiring the shadow of the rock from which the water 
gushes out. A passage in the sacred writings mentions as a luxury 
“ the shadow of a great rock in a desert wilderness ;” it is here 
displayed most admirably ; the rock is high and large; within its 
shade the people appear protected from the rays of the sun, which 
seem to diffuse a burning heat over every other part of the scene.’ 
117. 

: The letters of Mr Jacob are, indeed, extremely creditable to 
his general information and activity. ‘There are few subjects 
on which he does not touch ; and in almost every one he seems 
to be at home. Trusting to this, it is true, he sometimes makes 
a dash out of his way, and then he is apt to lose his footing. 
We might point out several such false steps; but it would be 
invidious. We shall therefore only notice such as a Fellow of 
the Royal Society ought not to have made, and as a little 
temperance in the display of his gifts, would have saved our 
author from falling into. Thus, had he been content, at p. 330, 
to use the vulgar name of black lead, and at p. 332 to employ 
the still more common name of lead, mankind, to the end of 
time, might have remained as ignorant of his mineralogical 
endowments, as he is of mineralogy. But, lest his readers 
should not understand what he meant by ‘ a vein of black 
* lead,’ and * a mine of lead;’ or, in case they might have 
any doubt as to the extent of his scientific acquirements, he 
must needs translate ‘ black lead’ into ‘ molybdena;’ and, by a 
more singular alchemy still, transmute ‘ lead’ into ‘ plumbago.’ 
Nor should a Fellow of the Royal Society speak of the degree 
of longitude which was measured in Peru (p. 148.) ; nay, we 
will not even permit such a dignitary to tell us that the * work 
‘ of Almamon, published in 814, describes the mode of mea- 
* suring a degree of the meridian, the result of which very near- 
‘ ; corresponds with the more recent experiments made in 
* Peru and Lapland:’ First, (to omit all other objections), 
because the mode could have no result at all; and next, be- 
cause no result could correspond with the ‘ experiments (mea- 
* surements) made in Peru and Lapland,’ unless it was wide 
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of the truth. For the Lapland measurement, to which our 
author obviously alludes, is thet of Maupertuis, now ascertain- 
ed to be erroneous. In this instance, Mr Jacob is betrayed, 
as before, by a little stretch of ambition ; he must not only be 
familiar with Arabic authors, but with the history of science in 
the East; and so hic liscovers, what we venture to say no o- 
ther man will ever find in those writers. Thus much it was in- 
cumbent on us to set Fob but we cheerfully recur to the 
praise already bestowed on our author for the generality and 
correctness of his mn rination. 

From Seville Mr Jacob returned to Cadiz ;—as usual, hearing 
much about palais their force, their cruelty and their bold- 
ness ;—as usual, seeing nothing of them, nor finding the small- 
est trace of their existence. We shall not ; stop to give any part 
of his account of the agriculture in the south of Spain, because 
it is rather meagre and unsatisfactory; nor of the manufac- 
tures and royal monopolies, which are pretty ty fully described : 
Nor shall we extract the lively and shocking descripti ion of a 
bi f — which he inserts ; botli because the subject is suffi- 
cicnt y known, and because it is too odious to contemplate. 
ae Pp ainfully getting through the disgusting details of it, still 
more ps ainful and disgusting is it to meet with such a remark 
as closes it. * However repugnant,’ says he, ‘ this diversion 
‘ may appear to every delicate nd feeling mind, it is more 

tree quented and admired by the “1m than by the gentlemen ; 

they, attend thesc » exhibitions in the r gayest “dresses, applaud 
the address of the inhuman combatants, and feel the greatest 
solicitude at the different critica! turns of the fight. Many 
of the young country gentl men may trace their ruin to these 
spect acles, as decidedly as Knelishmen of the same class may 
trace theirs to Newmarket. in fact, it is the great object 
which engages the attention of that description of men dis- 

tinguished by the term Majos.’  p. 175. 

On his return to Cadiz, our author has occasion to make some 
remarks not very favourable to the loyalty of the Spanish navy ; 
and to censure still more une quivoc: ally their nautical discipline. 
into this field, for obvious prudential reasons, we must decline 
to follow him. We do not belong, as we bekeine stated, to the 
class of safe politicians ; and there is no saying what effects a 
representation from some Spanish envoy might have in a cer- 
tain quarter. ‘Turn ’we then gladly to a safer theme, and one 
upon which we can dwell for ever, with the wonder and de- 
light wherewith it will be dwelt upon for ever by all men—the 
immortal victory of Trafalgar ! Ww e have always brought be- 
fore our readers every gleaning which the narratives of suc- 
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cessive travellers afforded in illustration of this mighty achieve- 
ment ; and we shall here, in consistency with this principle, 
extract the striking circumstantes relating to it which Mr Jacob’ 
has so well represented. 

‘ Before the battle of Trafalgar, when the orders arrived for the 
fleet to sail, every man, at all accustomed to the water, was im- 
pressed to man the navy; the carnage of that day consequently fell 
principally on the population of Cadiz; and numerous widows and 
orphans have to lament the loss of their husbands and fathers in 
that memorable action. 

‘I have frequently heard people relating. with indescribable emo- 
tions, the fears, the hopes, the agitations, and the mournings, which 
occupied those few, but interesting days, when the united fleets of 
France and Spain sailed from Cadiz, amidst the prayers and bene- 
dictions of the people, with the vain expectation of vanquishing the 
fue who had so long held them imprisoned within their own fortifi- 
cations. The day they sailed, all was expectation and anxiety. The 
succeeding day increased the suspense, and wound up the feclings of 
the people almost to a state of phrenzy. The third day brought in- 
telligence that the hostile fleets were approaching each other, with all 
the preparations of determined hostility. ‘The ships were not visible 
from the ramparts, but the crowds of citizens assembled there had 
their ears assailed by the roaring of the distant cannon: the anxiety 
of the females bordered on insanity ; but more of despair than of 
hope was visible in every countenance. At this dreadful moment, 
a sound, louder than any that had preceded it, and attended with a 
column of dark smoke, announced that a ship had exploded. The 
madness of the people was turned to rage against England; and 
exclamations burst forth, denouncing instant death to every man 
who spoke the language of their enemies. Two Americans, who 
had mixed with the people, fled, and hid themselves, to avoid this 
ebullition of popular fury; which, however, subsided into the calm- 
ness of despair, when the thunder of the cannon ceaseds They had 
no hope of conquest, no cheering expectations of greeting their victo- 
rious countrymen, nor of sharing triumphal laurels with those who 
had been engaged in the conflict ; each only hoped that the objects 
of his own affection were safe; and in that hope found some re- 
source against the anticipated disgrace of the country. 

‘ The storm that succeeded the battle tended only to keep alive, 
through the night, the horrors of the day, and to prepare them for 
the melancholy spectacle of the ensuing morning, when the wrecks 
of their floating bulwarks were seen on shore, and some, that had 
escaped the battle and the storm, entering the bay to shelter them- 
selves from the pursuit of their victorious énemy. 

‘ The feelings of strong sensibility, which had so agitated the 
minds of the people during the conflict, were now directed to the 
tender offices of humanity towards their wounded countrymen ; the 
softer sex attended on the wharfs to assist them in landing, to con- 
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vey them to the convents and the hospitals ; while the priests were 
administering the last offices of religion to those whose departing 
spirits took their flight before they could reach the asylums appoint- 
ed for their reception. When the first emotions had subsided, the 
people of Cadiz strongly'manifested their contempt of the French, 
whom they accused of having deserted them in the hour of battle 
and the attention of Lord Colling wood to the wounded Spanish pri- 
soners, induced them to contrast the conduct of their generous ene- 
mies with that of their treacherous allies.’ p. 179—I181. 

‘These deeds of arms aud of mercy, did, we will hope, re- 
deem our national character from the foul stain which the’ af- 
fair of the Spanish frigates had left upon it, and does still leave 
upon the memory of its author. But Mr Jacob has found out 
another method of wi ing that blot away. In giving an ac- 

count of the veteran Yon Alviar, one of the best naval officers 
in the service, he informs us, that he commanded one of the 
four frigates * which were intercepted before the war began;’ that 
he had passed some years in South America, and was on his 
return to his native country, with his wife, his children, and 
his wealth. When they met the British squadron, he was in a 
boat coming from the Commodore’s ship: ‘The vessels engaged ; 

and he saw the one blow up in which his whole earthly trea- 
sures were stored. He was carried prisoner to England; and, 
says Mr Jacob, ‘ on a proper representation of his case to the 
< Government, every possible alleviation was afforded hiin: his 
* family were itretrievably gone, but his wealth was generously 
< returned.’ Some readers may reflect on the cause of the 

war, and more especially of this dreadful crime which preceded 
it. They may know, from a lively recollection of the eloquence 
displayed on ‘that afflicting subject by Lord Grenville, Lord 
Grey, and Dr Lawrence, that base, sordid lucre---Spanish dol- 
lars, were at the bottom of the whole proceeding; and _there- 
fore they may be surprised at the act off rindness and liberality 
which i is here recorded---* Don Alviar’s share of the dollars 
was,’ as our author says, § generously returned :’ but what fol- 
lows will astonish most readers still mote---* and his gratitude 
knows no bounds!’ Furthermore, he is a friend’ of the Eng- 
lish, and rejoices in, the alliance between the two countries ;--- 
an instance of patriotism, of sclfsubjugation, of violence done 
to the strongest natural feelings, which ,has no ex ample since 
the days of him who. put his children. to death for the liberties 
of his country, and which we should place in the very same rank 
with that precedent, if the‘elder Brutus had ever touched the 
money of the Tarquins. 

From Cadiz, our author made an interesting excursion to 
Granada, by Malaga and Gibraltar. We have not left our- 
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selves room to follow him through this tour; but he continues 
to describe well, to observe with his usual acuteness, and to 
communicate such things as may instruct his readers respecting 
the state of Spain, without nicely weighing whether they make 
for or against his views of the pcliticaliapestions to which they 
relate. ‘The reader will probably recognize, in the following 
anecdote, the style of those official accounts which so frequently 
inform the world of Spanish victories. 

* While eating our homely repast under the gateway of the posad2, 
the politicians of the place, attracted by the intelligence that some 
Englishmen were arrived, assembled around us to inquire for news ; 
though curious, they were not impertinent; and the expressions of 
hatred to the French, and gratitude to our country, were by no 
means ungrateful to our feelings. I never was more struck with 
Spanish bombast, than on this occasion, The spokesman of the 
party harangued them in lofty terms; and said, that but for the in- 
tervention of England, Malaga, and all their country, would have 
been conquered by the enemy last year; and, that nothing but the 
arms of England now preserved them from destruction: He conti- 
nued his harangue by stating, that he had been in England lately, 
(meaning Gibraltar, which the people here designate by that name), 
where he saw el General, pointing to me, at the head of ten thousand 
men, all clothed in scarlet, and who moved as though they were one 
man ; that he saw el Coronel, pointing to Mr Michell, command- 
ing hundreds of cannon, which the men pointed with the facility of 
a musket ; and continued paying us such extravagant compliments, 
and uttering such pious wishes for our prosperity, that it rendered 
the whole scene completely ludicrous to us, though it appeared in- 
teresting to the rest of his auditors. He execrated the Junta and 
the Spanish officers, and concluded with significant grimaces, and 
a characteristic wave of his finger ; “los officiales Espanoles no valde 
nada, no valde nada; ”’ Spanish, officers are good for nothing. 

* T lay little stress on these and similar occurrences, and do not 
depend on them as indications of patriotism; and I notice them 
rather as illustrations of manners, than of politics ; as proofs of the 
polite and flattering habits which the Spaniards possess, rather than 
as demonstrations of their political regard for us. I have so fre- 
quertly heard this expression, “ no valde nada, ” applied by the 
people to their officers and their troops, that I consider it a mere 
compliment to ours ; and it shows only the extent of their politeness, 
when the proudest people on earth can sacrifice so far to civility, as 
to degrade their own countrymen, merely to flatter foreigners. 

* We left Alora amidst the benedictiorls of the orator, who had 
transformed my volunteer coat into a general’s uniform, and pre- 
maturely raised my friend to a rank which, when he attains, I have 
no doubt he will fill with honour to himself, and advantage to his 
¢ountry. Our road was tremendous,’ &c. p. 319—321. 
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The description which our author gives of Granada may 
somewhat disappoint the reader ; but it is tndeed one of those 
subjects, which a traveller may be excused for not doing justice 
to. We shall content ourselves with transcribing his account of 
the singular town of Ronda; and then close these extracts with 
his remarks upon the Spanish peasants, and upon the character 
of the higher classes. 

* One of the streets of the city is built almost close to the edge 
of the precipice, and stairs are hewn out of the solid rock, which 
lead to nooks in the lower precipices, in which, though there is very 
little soil, gardens have been formed, where fig and orange trees 
grow with considerable luxuriance, and greatly contribute to the 
beauty of the scenery... From the situation of Ronda, on the top of 
a rock, water is searce, and stairs are constructed down to the river, 
by which means the inhabitants are supplied. We descended by one 
flight of three hundred and fifty steps, and at the bottom found a 
fine spring, in a large cave, which, after turning a mill at its source, 
contributes to increase the waters of the Guadiaro. From this spot, 
our view of the lofty bridge was. most striking and impressive ; and 
the houses and churches of the city, impending over our heads on 
both banks, had a most sublime effect. Beyond the bridge, the 
river takes a‘turn to the right, and passes under the Alameyda, from 
which, the precipice of five hundred feet is very bold and abrupt, 
though interspersed with jutting prominences, covered with shrubs 
and trees. ‘The Alameyda of this city is by far the most beautiful 
public walk Ihave seen in Spain ; the paths are paved with marble ; 
the parterres are filled with ever-greens; and over the paths, vines 
are trained on trellises, which, in the warmest weather, afford a 

grateful shade. 

* One of the curiosities of Ronda, is a singular repository for water 
under the Dominican convent: It consists of a large cavern, nearly 
on a level with the river, which was supplied with water by means 
of an aqueduct, which formerly passed over the old bridge. When 
this city was besieged by the Christians, and no access could be had 
to the river, it is said that the Moors employed their Christian cap- 
tives. in bringing the water in skins from this reservoir, to supply 
the wants of the inhabitants: It is descended by means of about 
three hundred-and fifty steps; and on the walls are shown marks 
of the cross, which the pious captives are said to have worn with 
their fingers in passing up and down during their laborious occupa- 
tion. The cavern is hollowed into spacious saloons, the roofs of 
which are formed into domes of prodigious height ; and formerly the 
whole was filled with water: But there having been no necessity, of 
late years, to have regourse to this method of supplying that neces- 
sary article, the caverns are neglected, and are going so fast to de- 
cay, that in a few years they will be filled with the rubbish which 
falls from the roofs.’ p. $54—336. 
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The following are the most material parts of his observations 
upon the peasantry, 

¢ The inhabitants of Ronda have peculiarities common to them- 
selves and the other people ia the mountainous ‘districts, and ob- 
viously differ from the people on the plains. The dress both of the 
males and females varies as well in the colour and shape of the gar- 
ments, as in the materials of which they are composed, and is pecue 
liarly calculated for cold weather. Their,.countenances, as I have 
before noticed, are very expressive, and, in my judgement, superior 
to those of any race of people Thave seen The men are remarkably 
well formed, robust, and active, with a flexbility of well-turned limbs, 
which, doubtless, contributes to that agility for which they are cele- 
brated: but the females in general are-of short stature; and the cum- 
bersome dress which they wear so conceals the figure, that it is diffi- 
cult to determine whether they are well or ill formed ; but there is an 
expression of sensibility in their conntenances, and a peculiar grace in 
all their movements, which is extremely fascinating. In walking the 
streets the women wear veils, to cover their heads, as a substitute for 
caps and hats, neither of which are worn. These veils are frequent- 
ly made of a pink er pale blue flannel; and, with a petticoat of 
black stuff, form their principal dress. ‘The men wear no hats; but, 
instead of them, what are called montero caps, made of black velvet 
or silk, abundantly adorned with tassels and fringe; and a short 
jacket, with gold or silver buttons, and sometimes ornamented with 
embroidery, is worn just sufliciently open to display a very highly- 
finished waistcoat; they wear leather or velvet breeches, with gaiters ; 
so that the whele of the figure, which is generally extremely good, is 
distinctly seen. 

‘ Having observed much of the manners and character of the Spa- 
nish peasantry, more especially within the last fourteen days, I feel I 
should not be doing them justice were I to abstain from speaking of 
them according to my impressions, I have given some account of 
their figures and countenances; and thorgh both are good, I do not 
think them equal to their dispositions. There is a civillity to stran- 
gers, and an easy style of behaviour, familiar to this class of Spanish 
society, which is very remote from the churlish and awkward man- 
ners of the English and German peasantry. Their sobriety and en- 
durance of fatigue are very remarkable; and there is a constant 
cheerfulness in their demeanour, which strongly prepossesses a stran- 
get in their favour. This cheerfulness is displayed in singing either 
antient ballads, or songs which they compose as they sing, with all 
the facility of the Italian improvisatori. One of théir songs varying 
im words, according to the skill of the singer, has @ termination to 
certam verses, which says, ** that as Ferdinand has no wife, he shall 
marry the King of England’s daughter. ” Some of these songs relate 
to war or chivalry, and many to gallantry and love: the latter not 
ia expressed in the most decorous language, according to our 
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‘ Though the Spanish peasantry treat every man they meet with 
politeness, they expect an equal return of civility ; and to pass them 
without the usual expression, “ Vaja usted con Dios,” or saluting 
them without bestowing on them the title of Cabaleros, would be 
risking an insult from people who, though civil and even polite, are 
not a little jealous of their claims to reciprocal attentions. I have 
been informed, that most of the domestic virtues are strongly felt, 
and practised, by the peasantry; and that a degree of parental, filial, 
und fraternal affection is observed among them, which is exceeded in 
no other country. I have already said sufficient of their Religion; 
it is a subject on which they feel the greatest pride. To suspect 
them of heresy, or of being descended from a Moor or a Jew, would 
be the most unpardonable of all offences; but theit’laxity with respect 
to matrimonial fidelity, it must be acknowledged, is a stain upon their 
character; which, though common, appears wholly irreconcileable 
with the general morality of the Spanish character. They are 
usually fair and honourable in their dealings; and a foreigner is less 
subject to imposition in Spain than in any other country I have visited. 

‘ Their generosity is great, as far as their means extend; and many 
of our countrymen have experienced it in rather a singular way. | 
have been told that, after the Revolution, when Englishmen first be. 
gan to travel in the Peninsula, many who had remained a few days 
at an Inn, on asking for their bill, at their departure, learnt, to their 
great surprise, that some of the inhabitants, with friendly officiousness, 
had paid their reckoning, and forbidden the host to communicate to 
his guests the persons to whose civility they wereindebted. I knew 
one party myself to whom this occurred at Malaga: they were hurt 
at the circumstance, and strenuously urged the host to take the 
amount of their bill, and give it to the person who had discharged it; 
bift he resolutely refused, and protested he was ignorant of those who 
paid this compliment to Englishmen. It was common, if our cout 
trymen went to a coffee-house, or an ice-house, to discover, when 
they rose to depart, that their refreshment had been paid for by some 
one who had disappeared, and with whom they had not even ¢ 
changed a word. I[ am aware that these circumstances may be a 
tributed to the warm fcelings towards our country, which were then 
excited by universal enthusiasm ; but they are, nevertheless, the ofl- 
spring of minds naturally generous and noble.’ p. 337—341. 

What he adds upon the upper classes of the community, wil 
probably be thought sufficient to warrant the distrust we have 
already expressed in the exertions of the country at large, 9 
long as its resources, comprehending that excellent peasantry 4 
whom our author has just been discoursing, shall be at the dix 
posal of the lawyers, the priests and the grandees. ‘The fok 


lowing passage is indeed concise, and rather gives the results @ 
-Jacob’s observations, than his remarks themselves. The 
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friends of Spain, at various times, and in divers manners, when 
any one happened to speak disrespectfully of the privileged or- 
ders in that country. 

« I should be glad if I could, with justice, give as favourable a 
picture of the higher orders of society in this country; but, per- 
haps, when we consider their wretched education, and their early 
habits of indolence and dissipation, we ought not to wonder at the 
state of contempt and degradation to which they are now reduced. 
] am not speaking the language of prejudice, but the result of the 
observations I have made, in which every accurate observer among 
our countrymen has concurred with me in saying, that the figures 
and the countenances of the higher orders are as much inferior to 
those of the peasants, as their moral qualities are in the view I have 
given of them.’ p. 341. 

We cannot close these quotations better, than with the two 
following short facts, which deserve the attention both of Spa- 
riish and English politicians. 

‘ The mountains in this neighbourhood are filled with: bands 
of contrabandists, who convey tobacco and other goods from Gib- 
raltar to the interior of the country. ‘They are an athletic race of 
men, with all the hardiness and spirit of enterprise which their dan- 
gerous occupation requires. ‘They reside in the towns which are si- 
tuated in the most mountainous part of the country, and are well 
acquainted with all the passes and hiding-places. ‘They are excel- 
lent marksmen; and though the habit of their lives has rendered 
them disobedient to the revenue laws, yet they are much attached 
to their native land, and might with a little management be render- 
ed very formidable to its invaders.’ p. 341, 342. 

‘ There are no game laws in Spain, nor could any power enforce 
such laws, were they enacted. Every man in Spain carries his gun 
when he goes from home. The Spaniards are all excellent marks- 
men; and the kind of defence best adapted for Spain, depends much 
on their skill in this respect. ‘The parties of guerrillas formed over 
the country are very numerous; and, by intercepting despatches, and 
cutting off supplies, have annoyed the French more than the regular 
troops. Had game laws been established, and the peasantry prohi- 
bited from carrying fowling pieces, the country would not have made 
the resistance to the French, which has so far exceeded that which 
they have experienced in other countries. 

‘ Though all are permitted to kill game, there are extensive pre- 
serves, called Cortos, belonging to the King, and to some of the 
nobility, which are protected by privileges similar to our right of 
iree warren.’ p. 198. 

There is one part of Mr Jacob’s common-place book which 
we should have been glad to bring before our readers, if he had 
thought fit to print it, or to make any allusions to it ;--we mean 
the facts and anecdotes relating to the French and Spaniards, 
khich, as we find in the Parliamentary Reports for last Session, 
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he detailed in his place in the House of Comn 10ns, on the ve ery 
dey, if we rightly remember, of his arrival from the Peninsula. 
He appears to have entered the House while th 1e debate was go- 
ing briskly on respecting the- Portuguese subsidy ; and finding, 
or thinking, that his Majesty’s ministers were at a loss for sup- 
port, and ‘expecially for proper facts, he is reported to have sup- 
plied them most opportunely from the rich store with which he 
Fad that instant returned. ~ This was worthy of the safe charac- 
ter which, we have already ypemarked, bel longs to the worthy 
Alderman in his political canacit y- We will not inquire whe- 
ther his, colieague, who had recently F Cited the Scheldt, ad- 
opted a still more prudent course, by only giving his silent yote 
upon that memorable expedition ; ; but we are quite sure, that, 
when he comes to favour the impatient public with his Tour, 
he will follow Alderman Jacob’s safe example, and suppress all 
mention of the reasons and fucts upon which his opinion was 
formed. 

The Appendix contains some of the papers before Parlia- 
ment,---ihe Itinerary of Antoninus in the south of Spain,---and 
an abstract of the population in 1803, from * Censo de fontos y 
Muanufacturas de Espana.’ According to this account, Spain, 
including the islands in the Mediterranean, contained, then, 
10,351,075 souls upon 15,001 square leagues; the density of 
the popplation varying from 2,009 on a square league, the pro- 
portion in Guipuzcoa, to 811, the proportion in Cuenca, 
"These are not the facts in the eloquent and opportune speech 
above referred to. 

We have only to add a word or two as to the external quali- 
ties of this volume. Of the plates we have already spoken fa- 
vourably ; but the size, type, and, of course, the price of the 
book, are not of that moderate and useful description which we 
have had occasion to notice with approbation in the works of other 
mercantile travellers, and which cannot be too highly praised. 
With respect to the general character of Mr Jacob’s produc- 
tion, enough has been said, to make it quite unnecessary more 
particularly to recommend it to the attention of our readers. 


Art. VI. Fentamen de Metris ab Zischylo in Choricis Canti- 
bus adhibitis. Cantabrigie, Typis ac sumptibus Academicis. 
1809. pp. 619, 


Ye expressed ourselyes somewhat at length, in the preceding 

Number of this Journal, as to the relative importance of 
metrical pursuits to students in classical literature. In addition 
te 
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to the observations which we then offe red, we may remark, that 
another objection to devoting too much time to such subjects is, 
their difficulty and abstruseness. ‘The labour which is requisite 
to acquire ¢ a tolerably accurate knowledge of the varieties and 
laws of metre, is very great. Our stock of information is ex- 
ceedingly sm: all on all subjects relating to the music of the an- 
tients, ‘and in particu ilar the music of the dfama. The strange in- 
termixture of recitative, singing and dancing, which seems to 
have been used in the Grecian the« tre, renders it very difficult 
for a modern to determine, what disposition of any given set of 
words was most agreeable to the ears of an Athenian audience. 
When we say diffic ult, we mean that it is nearly impossible. 
All that we can hope to attain to is, with the exception of a few 
instances, a high degree of probability. Our own ears will be 
very insuffic ient judges, and our own notions of harmony very 
uncertain rules to guide us in our investigations. ‘Lhe only safe 
method to be pursyed, is a diligent collation aud comparison of 
the metrical remains of the dramatic poets; from which, it it 
be instituted with accuracy and care, we may hope to draw some 
general and tolerably certain rules of “disposition. This met! Gos 
has been practised by Dr Burney with singular success ; and i 
a far more safe and certain mode of studying the subject, han 
by the theoretical canons and metrical metaphysics of Hermann. 
The great labour which Dr Burney has for many years be- 
stowed upon the science in question, gives such a weight to his 
authority on points of metre, that it may seem presumption to 
differ from him at all; and perhaps no one can be a competent 
judge of the success which has attended his researches, who has 
not bestowed the same pains upon the subject that he has-done. 
There are, however, some discoveries, which, though they are 
the result of patient and laborious investigation, are easily” per- 
ceived to be true when once they are pointed out ; while, on the 
other hand, some theories, howeyer they may be supported by 
learned disquisitions, and arguments, and quotations, have some- 
thing in them which our feelings and taste, quite independently 
pf our reason, pronounce to be false. Instances of both these 
occur in Dr Burney’s ‘Tentamen. Many of his arrangements 
are singularly happy, and carry with them an air of cert ainty ; 
while other s are such as our ears will never assent to, whatever 
conviction the principles of Dr Burney’s system may have pre- 
viously wrought in our minds. ‘This circumstance arises princi- 
pally irom his close adherence to certain rules and canons which 
1e lays down for himself in the outset, and to which he afterwards 
adapts, by hook or by crook, all the Choric parts of Aeschylus. 
N ow, since these rules are laid down as so many dicta, no 
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reason assigned, why this or that metre is excluded from this or 
that system, we trust that we shall stand excused from all charge 
of presumption, if we venture to exercise something like aca- 
demical hesitation on some parts of the work before us. Indeed, 
Dr Burney himself, with great candour, at the same time that 
he states the difficulty and lubricity of the subject, concedes te 
his readers the full liberty of dissent. ‘ Non me fugit, quam 
* periculosze plenum ales opus sit Rei Metrice tractatio. Ete- 
* nim in via, tam inculta, tan: deserta, et non nisi luce qua du- 
“ bia vel maligna est, a Graecis Latinisque Scriptoribus perfusa, 
« sepe ad id quod simillimum est veri aditus queerendus est ; 
* quum illud ipsum verum in occulto lateat.’ Preef. p. 7. 

We are inclined to regret that the learned author has not ex- 
plained, somewhat more largely, in his preface, his own theory, 
vith respect to the metres of the Trageedians ; for in its present 
form, the Tentamen seems to us to be only a praxis of certain 
rules, the reasons of which are not laid down. Before we pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the work, we feel disposed to say a 
few words respecting a method of emendation, which all writers 
on metres have recourse to without any scruple, and which they 
seem to consider as perfectly legitimate and allowable ; we mean, 
transposition and repetition. As long as this is confined to sin- 
gle words, we do not much object to it ; but when applied to 
members of sentences, and whole verses, ‘ea even sets of verses, 
it appears to us an extremely hazardous and harsh mode of pro- 
ceeding. The argument by which they justify it, has always 
appeared to us to make directly against themselves. The Co- 

* pyists, ’ say they, * were quite ignorant of the cami me- 
« tres, and therefore transposed the words and verses as they 

“ please d.’ Now it seems to us, that if they were really unski!- 
led in such subjects, they would have had no inducement to 
transpose at the prodigious rate at which modern scholars sup- 
pose them to have done it, but would have taken the metres as 
they found them. Dr Burney has made a free use of this” 

rnacea of transposition, and more particularly in the play of the 
Sleeiie against ‘Thebes ; and he anticipates our objections in these 
words. ‘ Plures forsan in hac quam in ceeteris fabulis transposi- 
« tiones et inutationes, illasque audaciores paullo, inveniet eru- 

ditus Lector.’ But more of this, when we come to the con- 
sideration of the play in question. 

The Preface contains a proper and affectionate tribute to the 
memory of Porson; but we cannot say much for the taste of 
prefixing to the names of Richard Bentle 'y, Richard Dawes, 
‘eremy Markland, John T aylor, John Toup, Thomas Tyr- 
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whitt, and Richard Porson, the title of--- Magnanimous Eoeroes ! 
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‘This is bringing back the good old times, when a man Conld 
not write a Greck grammar, or compose a cictionary, but he 
was immediately z/lustrious, or encomparable, or never not to be 
praised below his merits. We had hoped that ney jargon was 
abolished, and we believe it is nearly so; we are therefore sorry 
to see a scholar of Dr Burney’s eminence keeping up the al. 
surd phraseology of the 16th and 17th denturie S. 

The mention of Porson introduces us to a letter of the Rev. 
Dr Parr’s, which Dr Burney subjoins to bis preface; an ex- 
tract from which we are induced to present our veaders with, as 
being curious in more respects than one. 

‘ Nos autem, qui de postumis, ut dicitur, Porsoni ees tan- 
dem aliquando edendis bona, fausta, felicia, fortunata augurabamur, 
spes omnino omnis fefellit. Nam in Scriniis ejus, ut ab here dil bus 
et cognatis accepis scripta reperta sunt perpanca: ne unem qnidem 
opus ad umbilicum videtur esse ductums Res denique huc rediit, 
ut Porsoni nec prestantis ingenii, nec litterarum, quz in eo non vul- 
gares sed interiores et recondite erant, ulla in xsipenasos ejus resteut 
vestigia, notulis et conjecturts quibusdam. exceptis, quas librorum non- 
nudlorum marginibus aureryeoieeri nek wavigya ws alleverat.’ 

What connexion this piece of information has with the Ten- 
tamen ; what could have induced Dr Parr to send it, or Dr 
Burney (than whom no one had better opportunities of know- 
ing the true state of the case) to insert it, we.are altogether at 
a loss to determine, To us there seems to be in it something of 
insinuation, which we will not undertake to explain ; but at all 
events, Dr Burney should have taken some pains to ascertain 
the correctness of his learned correspondent’s intelligence. Mr 
Porson’s heredes et cognati (who, if we are rightly informed, are 
persons in very respectable lines of business) were, no doubt, 

quite competent to give Dr Parr every jlleeaiion as 1o the 
treasures of Greek criticism, which that incomparable schola: 
left behind him at his death, But we suspect that they must 
have cast but a cursory eye over the mein tee in que stion, and 
looked at them rather airerysdimori xal wagegyés; for in point of 
fact, the case is quite the reverse of what the Doctor repre- 
sents itto be. The matter appeared to us, as it did to Dr Parr, 
of great importance to the Aterary world; and we augured, 
he did, * every thing good, lucky, happy, fortunate,’ about the 
posthumous labours of Porson. We therefore inquired witis 
some diligence into the true state of the case; not, indeed, of 
the respectable * huwredes et cognati,’ but of triends who had 
seen these xsmusve; and the result of our inquiry is, that these 
* notule quedam,’ of which Dr:Parr speaks in such diminu- 
tive terms of disrespect, turn out to be a rich treasure of criti- 
¢ism in every branch of classical literature; that Porson has 
left 
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left behind him nothing done avrorysdiarr! xek wacigr/as but eve ery 
thing carefully and correctly written, and sometimes rewritten, 
---quite fit to mect the public eye, without any diminution or 
addition. We gladly embrace the present op portunity of cor- 
recting the mistatement in question, and of giving to the lite- 
rary world a piece of intelligence which cannot be otherwise 
than highly welcome. 

We now revert to Dr Burney’s Tentamen; and shall consi- 

der separately his arrangement of the Choric metres in each 
piey of Aéschylus ; having first briefly noticed the prclegomena, 
which are little more than a statement of the various kinds of 
verse which are admitted into his arrangement. ‘The first metre 
discussed is the Antispastic, which, by admitting séxty-five vari- 
eties of the Antispastus, may be made, with a little management, 
to comprehend almost every species of verse ; and accordingly, 
we have several legitimate and harmonious Iambie trimeters con- 
verted into Antispastics. Dr Burney observes, p. xi. § Hoc 
“ tamen de omnium generum Antispasticis apud ‘Tragicos Poetas 
semel sit dictum :---Pedes in Antistrophicis’ per singulas syl- 
labas, necessario Pedibus in Strophicis minime respondent, 
Metra Metris tantum opponuntur : et, in horum fine, voces 
secandi mos est usitatissimus: quod de ceteris Lyricis At- 
schyli metris plerumque intelligendum. ’ 
From the 65 varieties of the Antispastus, arises the more 
harmonious Dochmius, admitting an equal number of permu- 
tations. We have then ten species of Antispastic verses enume- 
rated, besides the monometer. These, it appears in Dr Bur- 
ney’s system, are the great groundwork of metres, into which 
the other kinds are only occasionally introduced, and worked in 
to heighten the effect. Of these other kinds Dr Burney says, 
* quibus locus inter Antispastica frequens et familiaris attri- 
6 buitay ; 

II. * The Cretic foot,’ says the learned writer, ‘ may be 
© con sidered as being fortoed of three syllables, taken from the 
* end of certain Dochmii;’ as for instance, the Ist, 2d, 3d, 
Ath, 5th, 46th, 47th, 48th, 49th of the varieties enumerated by 
Dr Burney. 

Now, from a principle which must be true in metres as well 
as languages, it appears to us, that the longer feet must have 
arisen from some contbliatiols of the shorter, and not the short- 
ter from parts of the longer; and we camnot help thinking it 
more probable, that the Pes Creticus originated from a Ditro- 
cheus, than from a Dochmius; and afterwards it would natu- 
raily find a place in Dochmiac metres, from the similarity of its 
rhythm ; for which reason also we frequently find a Cretic foot 
combined 
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combined with a Dochmins ; though we observe that Dr Burney 
carefully excludes this harmonious | species of verse from his 'Ten- 
tamen. The Scholiast on Hepheestion, p. 160, ed. Gaisford, 
says, AITPOXAIOZ, tx mands noel Beartioas, noel pecneces xl Peaysias, 6 
xai KPHTIKOE. A Cretic monometer is frequently interposed in 
systems of trochaic verses, being in fact a trochaic monometer 
‘atalectic ; from all which we conclude, that a Ditrochzeus is 
much more likely to have been the parent of this foot than a 
Dochinius ; as in the former case we only reject one syllable, 


and that at the end, which is constantly done; whereas in the 


latter, we cut off two, and sometimes three syllables at the be- 
ginning, which is contrary to metrical custom. But after all, the 
‘Pes Creticus is most probably one of those which Aristides calls 
Te awhe Mite xeeh meurorume, The different varieties of the Dac- 
tylic Dimeter, * are,’ says Dr Burney, ‘ in fact Antispastic 
* Monometers.’ With the single exception of Dochmiacs, we 
are informed that none of the verses called Asynartetes are aa 
mitted amongst the A%schylean metres, or at least very rarely. 
We suppose that Dr Burney means systems of Asyn: artetes ; for 
he admits the Logazedic verse, which is as much an Asynartcte 
as any of the 64 varieties recorded by the Scholiast on He- 
phe estion.. The conclusion, or corollary, of Dr Burney’ s in- 
vestigation is pointed out in the following words. ¢ Ex Indici- 
« bus, qui unicuique subjiciuntur F: abule, qualia in JEschyli 
‘ Choricis Cantibus Metra simul conjuncta Athenienses delecta- 
* bant, nullo negotio sibi colliget Lector.’ 

With respect to the text which Dr Burney takes as his gronnd- 
work, the following are his words.  Repetuntur Atschyli Me- 

‘ lica, Editionibus eeeteris seepius neglectis, ex illa, que forma 
minori, post Glasguensem forma maxima, in Foulisiano Ty- 
pographeo An. Mpccxcv. excusam, a Bibliopolis quibusdam 
Anglicis, laude sua minime fraudendis, Londini et Oxonie 
oe prodiit, An. mMpcccvi.---Equidem profiteor, me in 

JEschyli verbis edendis, ducem mihi ct quodammodo auspi- 
cont Porsonum praeposuisse. Est autem ubi, Metri causa, 
ali a me voces transposite sunt, alie etiam novate. Nec 
tamen is sum, qui hujuscemodi mutationes superbo Emenda- 
tionum nomine venditare ausim.’ Preef. pp. 4.5. We shall 
therefore take the Glasgow text alluded to here, as the basis 


of our remarks, and specify Dr Burney’s principal deviations 
from it, 


Prometuevs Vinctus. 
Antispastic System, vv. 114—119. arranged as in the Glas- 


gow ; but’ in v. 116. ésdrevres for ¢séceres, a5 in v. 643, Csdecvrer 
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yiedive noel dscePbogcy MogPic. We are inclined to prefer the old 


reading. 


Strophe and Antistr. 128, 144. are elegantly arranged in Cho- 
riambic metres, without any change in the text. 

Str. & Ant. 159. 178. The three last verses are divided into 
four, viz. 2 Dactylic Dimeter Hypercatalectic ; a ‘Trochaic Mo- 
nom. Hypere.; a Dactyl. Pentam.; and a Logazdie. In v. 182. 
tor Jd yég, Dr B. has given 2.2 2, ‘ ex monitu ipsius R. P.;’ 
which Mr Blomfield, who follows Dr Burney, supports, by a 
similar passage in Sophocl. Oed. c. 1468. The Dactylic Penta- 
meters, however, vv. 176. 185. do not please us. We venture to 
suggest the following division of these and the two succeeding 
verses. 

ANTISTR. 

MON C8 Toguce xtr- 
cays tridsiv’ axignre vee 
Osx, nak xémep om cg 

Awroy cay Th cep ycty. feuboy ences Kgévou Wels. 
Str. & Antistr. $97. 406. are arranged in Choriambic varicties. 


STR. 
, . hs , 
yavvav® ovcs Ay- 
= , , 
bse HEY AV H KOLEOY KiMls 
, . re ’ 
n Warde Tis TAY OUT 


‘The concluding verses are these. 
STR. 
vouoss xearuvey, bmrign- 
“R.P. ecvov bsois * rotcs oh gos orovoics Tos * wyewrs ovYy- P R. P. 
dscice. Ocixvyory iy use. nal pevoucs Ontos. mgt 

The Selden MS. and Morell have i2:vvew, which Mr Butler 
prefers ; and Mr Blomfield has edited—@avev Oscis trois mages — 
Ssixvvew wixudy, of which we have spoken in our review of Mr B.’s 
edition of this play, No. XX XIII. p. 232. 

Str. & Antistr. 415. 420. The two last’ verses are differently 
divided frdém the Glasgow text, into a pure Antispastic Glyco- 
nean, and a Choriambic dimet. catal. We have already said, 
in the Review just quoted, that v. 421. should be read idicgnem 
ci} wéducuae, Without the copulative particle. 

Vv. 4252435. Dr Burney calls, Antispasticum Systema. Her- 
mann reduces them to Antistrophics, by some outrageous alter- 
ations of the text. We agree with him, that some words have 
fallen out after v. 48G.; and propose the following arrangement 
tor the consideration of our readers. 

STROPHE 425. 


ANTISTR. 
£305 veecovTenty Miryaro- 


ANTISTROPRE 431. 
~ © Ds ‘> 
Bea 0% WovTiog KAVIA, 
_v eo. , 
orivss cuperervar Bubos, vmrePetpess 
> ‘ . ~ —.}, , ova es 
"Acre > 65 alcy cbs B05 sevyds xtAaives (accu o 
> ‘ , of ; > 
oveayes @ Utes: ) maryas b 
aryvoguTay werapay 
Crevouciy aAyos OLNT COV. 
Venet. 26 426. axamarrodiress 1S rejected 
with 


“aT te 
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with Hermana, who conceives it to have been inserted from yr. 
151, raicd ddaparrediroscs Aves. KR. P. & Burn, dapior cexoepeeeyTode— 
cous Tireve Avuais sicdiear bv ‘The words between brackets we 
have inserted, from mere conjecture, in the place of those which 
are lost. 

Str. & Antistr. vv. 526. 536. are elegantly arranged in dacty- 
lic and trochaic metres ; but we are displeased at the interven- 
tion of a solitary dochmiac 534. a¢Bterey mogov, to which nothing 
corresponds in the Antistrophe, where the editors suppose 2 
lacuna. Dr Butler says of these words—* Hune versum abesse 
posse arbitror—forte illud aesore wéger ex alio quodam nostri lo- 
co, ad marginem adseriptum; mox in textum irrepsit.’ -What- 
ever be the merit of this conjecture, it is due to Needham, from 
whose copy of Aischylus Dr Askew had noted it in his own, 
which Dr Butler consulted. We think it partly right; but, 
instead of BevPéveis, wag’ | Qusaveie wares | aoBerrey woes, we woukl 
read 8. w. | ‘Qusavcio wegor, ‘The word sargis is omitted by both 
Scholiasts, and a¢fterey by the older, who certainly would not 
have omitted to notice so remarkable a word, had it been in the 
copy which he used. The Strophe and Antistrophe will then 
agree, wergés was introduced from v. 140, and perhaps aefiorev 
also ; tev wig maooly 0 tirrrooutvov Xlev cxomenrw perpeeets mai dts, 

Str. & Antistr. 545-553. are arranged in Anapeestics and 
lambics. Dr Burney’s note is—* Choricus Cantus ex Anapaes- 
tis et lambis: solus inter exstantes, qui ex his metris compositus 
videtur, ’ 

We have already delivered our opinion as to the antistrophic 
form of Dr Burney’s Antispastic Systems, v. 574. seqq. 595. 
seqq. in our Review of Mr Blomfield’s edition of tlie Prome- 
theus. 

Str. & Antistr. 885. & 892 


. are arranged in Dactylic and Tro- 
chaic metres, 


In v. 897. Dr Burney has edited ,"lods piye daxre- 
Hiver, for “leis yaxed.; but makes no mention of Schutz, to whom 
the merit of this correction belongs. 


Sertrm contra THEBAS. 
In this play we shall have occasion to dissent from the Ten- 


tamen much more frequently. This we shall do generally, on 


the principle of departing less from the received text, and some- 
times from our notions-of harmony. 

Vv. 78, 86.=87. 99. Dr B. arranges in two Antispastic Decads, 
the verses of which correspond to each other. In y, 78. he 
reals ¢gsiuas from MSS. Selden. & Par. peydae« Zn from MS. 
Par. inv. 80, meddeomees Awds. in v. 81. esis omitted v. 83. 
“manta: Bows ve 9). 


acy 
Ie is added after Sixo, and transposed 


from 
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from the beginning of v. 97. to the end of v.99. We are not 
disposed to make these alterations for the sake of producing a 
correspondence between verses, which, after all, are made ex- 
ceedingly inharmonious ; for instance i! wréaw didxor iv. and 
arin xgiurreras Box, weraras, Nor are we satisfied about the hiatus 
in fed twig v. 89. siideor axudles v.97. ayarrivn lo; in all of 
which, the last syllables of the first words are considered long 
by Dr B. We now propose our own arrangement. 


V. 78. 
Ogcdums PoBigd psydra 7 yn Antispast. Dim. 
prsdiiras orgards creerémsdey uma Dochm. Dupl. 
pil TOADS GIs Atws weddeomcos immeres, Idem. 
cclitepia xovig pes oreibes Davsic’, Idem. 
* enavdes wading Eruuos aryrytros. Idem. 
fad € eves wtosomAoxTumes Cretic. & Dochm. 
od yriemrera, woratas, Bens d Dochm. Dupl. 
epee yitov Viney Udares ogorumey. Idem. 
iw soi bewi o’, ceouevor xaxdv Idem. 
erevrars Box D imig ruyiwy Idem. 
© Asuxacris ogrurecs Dads wd Idem. 
tvreimns, tri wrdru Siaxwv. Idem. 
Tis een pureres ; rhs ae tragxtots Idem. 
sav i Osziv ; Dochmiacum. 
morte at tye weriwiow Bern Dochm. Dupl. 
Oasuoror; ia pecincepss sysdg06" Idem. 
anual Reitiwr éxeobacs Th petr= Idem. 
Dochmiacum. 


“i 
AOLMY CYATTOVES ; 


V. 7s. Burn. 79. 80. 81. 82. R. P. * is omitted after ai.«- 
odixtvmes. V. 84. de} om. R. P. Seld. Barocc. Cant 1. Colb, 1, 
fod yelemevras Hermann. 85. egetimev from conjecture, #9 ia ia 
R. P. & % i Colb. 1. The MSS, are no rule for the num- 
ber of these interjections. 87. 2 inserted from conjecture, as is 
2 in v. 88. Compare v. 80-89. #réa» Burn. 

Vy. 100.=102.-103.= 105. are disposed in two triads, xa being 
omitted in v. 101., which leaves us at a loss how td construe the 
passage. We propose this arrangement. 

a. 
mindy nel ortpav wir si ‘wn viv aee- Dochm. Dupl. 
Qi Avréey EZonesy ; Dochin. 


/ 


B. 
a pikes, meereiytoy “Aens 5 meedw- 
\ w i 
Cig TAY Yay Tee ; r , 
Vv. 107.=126. are disposed into two Dodecads of Antispastics; 
by help of the following alterations. 
4 


V. 108, sxpiazras % 











yy 
ev 
all 
pla 
Afi 
in 
be 
intr 
witl 
may 
the 


V. 
Arai ¢ 

Vy. 
sixth 


ro 

R. ] 
Tead x. 
V.1 
tov, 1g 
better ¢ 


~ 4 
Tare 


deol 
weg 


Herm; 
¥ erinan 
. ae, 








s 
rigse- 


yUIT- 
as 18 


yeing 
e the 
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R. P. wer’ o. V. 110. We know not why 7%’, i wdvris dis- 
pleases Dr B., who adopts ides, the reading of Turnebus. 
Eurip. Hecub. 1075. is ins, morers G05 éav. Vy. 124. 5. 6. are 
repeated from conjecture after v. 117. . V. 122. didderos | F inmeiair 
yivvey | mivugorTecs Qo Dovey KaAwvos R. P. Vaderos 3 yovey imriioy } xiyv= 
gerras Povey x» ‘This 9%, which Dr Burney has introduced, is, of 
all the interjections we ever saw, the most awkward and out of 
lace. In v. 118, wéas is added after xévz0s from conjecture. 
After v. 121. a dochmiac and two trochees are wanting, accord= 
ing to the arrangement in the Tentamen. Possibly all this may 
be true; but an “editor of Es schylus would not be justified in 
introducitig a new text, so very different from the oki one, 
without further authority. The Epode beginning at v. 139. 
may be disposed in verses much more harmonious than those of 
the Tentamen. 

mob Komess, art yivous meomedrog, 

arevoer, they vee & alwaros 

ytysveuty’ Avraicd be bsomAurToig 

arvov- 

rus miralousrbee. 

xl cb Aum’ cvak, Avxtios yivoo 

To create 

date orovay av- 

a5, curt @ 

Aaroyivese xovece 

weber to wuxdlor; 

“Agripes pra. 

V. 140. yae is in MSS, Seld. Colb. 1. 2, Cant. 1. Regg. 141. 
durals edd. 145, 18 ergaré. Mosq. 2 

Vv. 161; 166. are arranged in two Antispastic Heptads ; the 
sixth verses of which stand thus. 

de B’. 
med & ere Tiros bsd¢ borceytt ; barrdmvroyv £d05 tortppdov. 

R. Py twetys Oss. MS. Ask. A. ei 22 v1, whence we would 
read wai 38 7d riros tray feds; Cretic. & Dochmiac: 

V. 154. is ejected. We have then two Ogdloads from v. 166. 
tov. 181. Vy, 168169, 176=177. seem to be capable of 4 
better division. 

ae g. 
Tard: TugyoPurdnts row Diikgae” g Piroworuis; MiAse- 
dezimre ovey toy medal’ 6 o isgay Onpeseavy 
, rigede @ CT RUTH. MéeAoLCEVOS ‘grate. 
Cretic. & Dochm. 2. 3. Cretic. Dimetr. ttgoQding pos orgard 
teteaea, & Burn. cofitra MSS. Qsrcwéaits edd. & merdpures 
ae. 
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Str. & Antistr. 203. 211. 

rang ment. 
STROPHE 203. 

w Didoyv Oldiwou vines, four exov- 
care Toy aenexetoxTU mo oroBay, ors y 
ai cveryyts tw rocrybeer éATEayo6 
: PTE \s . % 
inmmindy T ayeumay 
wnderiov due oropese 
wveuyeveray eerie. 

V. 204, ore ove, R. P. Burn. 
V. 206. avimov edd. & MS. * 


May 


We propose the following ar. 


ANTISTR. 211. 
Gan tml daspovery mecdgopees HAboy ag. 
> 


yacie Beern Oeoirs wirvves, uhades 
viPopeévacs oAocs Berttes or & wvAaK, 
oy ror ngeay PoBw 

MEOs peccnclewy Asrersy moAswg 

ty Dareetyossy Andy. 

® < 

ots yi c. Colb. 1, 
are , iP 
l'rochaicum Hemistium oppo- 


ors t3 o, Seld. 


nitur Cretico Dimetro, quod vetant leges Antistrophicse’ Burn, 


We have therefore given éygurar, 


varvey Bédos. 
‘. 212, bois edd. & MS. 


Prom. Vinct. 358. Zuves ay- 


Or we may leave dime, and read d4 Qche rér’ ingtnn 
In v. 


213. we follow the Scholiast A. 


For worainey xdvovce wateyo aue v. 239. Dochmiac. Dupl., we 


} ‘ ‘ , ” 
would read woravoy xAvevea BATAYOV hie ib he 


So v. 84, Bod worarai, 


moravai and woraiwai are confounded in Epicharmus ap. Athen. 
VIL. p. 318. E. R. P.+aue. Med. Ask. D. eueusye, Cf. Sophocl. 
Trachin. 851. In Strophe and Antistr. vv. 287. $04. we have 
occasion to differ, in some’ of the verses, from Dr Burney, and 


would arrange them as follows. 
STROPHE 287. 
EASE, Pohw Q ou, bavacce xéaeg" 
yitrovss 38 
xpadias pigipevans 
wmveovcs Tages, 
way auedires- 
xi Asay® Dedxovras y ws 
715 Tixvay Uaregdides- 
xe Asyeow dvesv- 
raroge 
Warr gopeos wt ALiees. 
Tol wey ye worl mUgyous 
waevOntely mavousrl 
oreyovciv. Ti eyivapeas 5 
tol O tw auQiBoroicuw 
jawrourt worrais 
eeMnd oxersroay 
Warts Teme Asoysveis 
sod worsy xed oTearey 
Kaduoysyy prices. 
V. 289, xagding edd. & Burn, 


Tae Ws... Atyewv ToVs Juctvmrogas Burn. 


ANTISTROFHE 304. 
meiov 2 ausrlerts yaias wider 
Taco aeesor, 
£x,becis apevres 
cov Babvybor’ aia, 
vdwe TE Ave- 
xeciov sireahioratey 
; i ¥ 
Rapetay orwy by 
cs Moose o yas- 
hoyos 
Tnpvos vt wat dss. 
meos Tao. o Torwovyes 
Ssoi coics pedv thw 
mueyev avdcortruger 
wok THY jerbomdoy aray 
iu Bocrorres, agorbs 
xV00¢, Tog Oe woAsreus 
xl WoAtws purogts 
sdeo! 8 orabnt 
Evyooss Arraics. ; 
xeudios Hermann, 292. deer 
decxovra D Se... SuTsumTilgs 


R. P. Dr B. quotes, in support of his alteration, Horat. Epod. 


I. 19. 


Srerpentivum. Stet. Achill. I. 214. Ancurs. where the 


plural 





b. 1. 
ppo- 
surn. 
: ay 
ngéns 
st A. 
.» We 
rath, 
then. 
yhoel, 
have 
. and 
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plural is used in the like similes; which, however, are not of 
themselves sufficient authority for the correction. /Eschylus 
himself, v. 503. of this play, uses the singular. Zu vorcdv as 
APAKONTA Ouoripeov Homer. liad. B. 298. 4¢ EPotvy eye CHpece 
APAKOQN inl vara daDowds—"Evbee F trav ereovteio veocro’. Tieliodor 
Aethiop. IL. p. 100. domig ris dgns, OMEQE cedriis viv xarinv wegbedy- 
TOS, But why does Dr Burney give Bucevmmroges as his own con- 
jecture, when in fact it is the reading of the edition of H. Ste- 
phens and of the Scholiast A.? dvetuniroge MS. Bigot. —vdroge 
Schiitz, V. 296. 294, rods is inserted by Dr B.; but without 
MS. authority. V. 309. sirgPierares edd. V. 320. futiets edd. 
jurogts MS. Mediceus. After this word, Dr B. inserts -yirscée 
* ex Hermanno, viro multis de causis laude dignissimo ;’ of 
which causes the present emendation does not seem to us to be 
one. 

In v. 378. y@mos Burn. yauedis R. P.; which does not violate 
the metre, and is more Atschylean; and therefore, we con- 
ceive, the better reading. 

Vv. 352-967. are thus disposed in the Tentamen. 

STROPHE. ANTISTROPHE. 
ours petiov ovr izoy At- fais tors vuxtigey Ti~ 
Aspepeevor. thy i Tave’ Dos MOAtiv axAmveror, 
fina 7as Adyos megs 5 aryio Exiipodoy. 

Dr B. remarks, Tédos porsiv axraveror | R. P. wayxrairar. Ro- 
bortell, wayxAeierwr, Legendum forsan dAavero, ne turpiter in 
secunda sede Spondzeum exhibecat Trochaicus Hemiolius. Té- 
Aes axAavorov, SiC buveros UKALYOTOS , ute Mimnermo-Solon : Mud feos 
exraveres Odrares wsros— Plutarch. Compar. Solon. et Poplic. I. 242. 
Stob. cxxi. p. 612. It appears however improbable, that the 
Chorus should think ‘ an unlamented death’ desirable as a cure 
for grief, which Solon deprecated as a great misfortune ; though 
Ennius, it is true, was of a contrary opinion, Nemo me lacrymis 
decoret neque funera faxit. Yor dye one MS. has «xior, and 
these words are more than once confounded in this play: for 
moyxdravtov we would read croauxdaverov infr. 654. & IANAAKPY- 
TON cudy Oidixov vives, Scholiast A. has MOAYAAKPYTON, VY. 968. 
id id modvddxguts cv. Med. Colb. 1. 2. Seld. Ask. B. D. MANAA- 
KPYTE, Sophocles ap. Stob. Floril. LAX XVIL. p. 355. werner 
F & MOAY@Aate, read MAM*Anig¢, which word he uses in a trag- 
ment of his Laocoon, in Dionys. Halic. Antig. I. p. 38. We 
would therefore dispose the verses thus, os wortiy WorumAray— oTuy 
axior imipjotor. making #xie a dissyllable. 

Strophe v. 417. & Antistr. v. 452. arranged as in the Glas- 
gow edition. Inv. 628. Dr Burney omits res. RR. P. yas +eis 


trérov5, "The preposition is absent trom the MSS. Seld. Colb. 2. 


kL 2 Ask» 
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Ask. A. C. D. & Schol. B. We suspect it to have crept in from 
a confusion of two different readings tryerous and mgorporous. 
Strophe 686. Antistr. 692. asin R. P. In v. 700. R. P. ie 
xieav ora. Burn. oray & yseov: and so the Selden MS. Stro- 
phe 720. and Antistr. 727, are beautifully arranged in Choriam- 
bic metres. In the Antistrophics v. 750. to 766. we cannot help 
preferring the verses, as they stand in the Glasgow, to the ar- 


rangement of the Tentamen. 


lows. 
STROPHE 766. 
Asses yao marouhecros 
Bupiics nararrayel, 
we o édom tt 
Dever of magic 
or eupevee Q ixBoray Pier 
evdeay arQurray 


»/ b , 
CABos ayay mavurdils. 


At v. 766. we dispose as fol- 


ANTISTROPHE 772. 
i) avdgay yee Torevd aw 
purer Deol nai cuviorsos 
Tas worsws 
woryBores TF ciwy Beorar, ¢- 
cov ror Oldirouy Ties 
cevegmegevdgor 
xe aQerorra xwens. 


V. 768. career’ edd. Burn. erciee’ Mosq. 1. V. 782. 3:3e- 
ua xan ersrect, V. 774, vis is inserted from conjecture. 775. aia, 
with the diphthong short, (which was observed by D’Arnaud 
Animady. p. 198.), as in ixrafov Suppl. 381. Megassds, dsrcsds, rn- 
tuiev, &c. Vid. Gaisford. ad Hephest. p. 120. Dr Burney 
writes zie» an amphimacer, which we may be permitted to 
doubt of, till we have some other instances adduced. We do 
not believe that «id was ever made 4 trisyllable, as it would then 
have been confounded with ais a shore. V. 777. dragrakandgas 
Edd. & Burn. which is not Greck: the compounds of dvig of 
this form have but two terthinations. 

In v. 841. sxraiz seems to be an amphimater, not a molossus, 
az it is marked in the Tentamen. 

Y. 874. seq. we would arrange thus. 

STROPHE 874. ANTISTROPHE 880. 
tw ia i@ ia 
GuePerves Prawy aaierosy Oweearwy igePironees 
Xai Wineds Movaenxias 
Cowes Wer gesovs idevres Hon 


zai xandy eT eveorts, 
EAovTis AeeASos LY ante Biprraybe ody oiaew, 

Burn, demrardyéars, but «ircs in the Strophe is a disyllable. Af 
ter v. 884. the editions have oct imi Qiae waa’ inl Qirw dsexgubiies, 
which words are a most palpable and prosaic gloss; * tam ma- 
nifestum, ’ says Hermann, ‘ produnt interpretis manum, ut mi- 
rer, quomodo a quoquam pro ‘Aischyleis haberi potuerint. ’ 

Yet Dr Burney repeats them after v. 878. although we have 
the authority of the Selden MS. for omitting them. The Scho- 
liast A. shows whence they came. dw#arrayes ody oidaga] 4 dearnrmyn 
Eudiy oim il Qiriee yiyorsy, GAA ixl armigion ToD vvOagov. 


Ve 





ee ee ae 


-—-) 5 wy *® GF 


eo oe 
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V. 888. 8 savynwr ceroeutvr, Dr B. omits the preposition, 
and puzzles us to construe the remaining words. We do not 
see the reason of the omission. » 9--o— | o—vo~is a 
legitimate Antispastic dimeter ; but if'any alteration is requisite, 
we should prefer inserting je in the Antistrophe. V. SOL. at ae 
3 civeiPoray baverw deni, KR. “P, tavivren, 'Turneb. & Burn. We sus- 
pect, ws as D arridovraiy bavirav age In the Epode, v. 904. we 
observe that imegdcavre has the mark of short quastity over * the 
antepenultima, which we suppose is an oversight. 

V. 925, morvpségors & 34, * R. P. dai%, Scribendum vide- 
tur 34%,’ says Dr B. But the true reading dai is preserved by 
the MSS. Med. Ask. B. D. and was the conjecture of Hermann. 
V. 918, dai ‘Deer, ol Purvyeedis, 0 which answers in the Antistro- 
phe, melon Tey UTS wer ay- Dr Burney remarks, ‘ R, P, ov. 
Glyconeum Polyschemat. respondet Choriambico Dimetro ;_ nisi 
legend. dativs wiz) Pir.” We are not aware by what process the 
penultima of Piroyatis can be male short, which is derived from 
viv, not from eyats, as Stanley imagined, which would be 
gursyebos ; Choeph. 799. All the editions (except that of 'Tur- 
nebus) as well as the Tentamen, fia ve mhovteychi s which is con- 
trary to analogy, as all the compounc ds of @yatis retain the ter- 
mination in es. ‘Turnebus has sAcvreyx6i, — Schiitz and 
Hermann, with justice, prefer. Pers. 43. one of the Persian 
captains is called Margayatis. MS. Reg. A. Merpeyabr Colb. 2. 
Mirgoyatiic, which is better ; ; but the true readi ing is preserved by 
one Parisian MS, viz. Mitgoyatis. Rejoicing in Mithras. The 
passage before us we would read thus, 

STROPKE. ANTISTROPHE. 
dais Peay, ov Diroya- maldae Toy wines worw aie 
bic Exupews Daxeuytav Te Ocptve, roued rey of O’. 

V. 964. ire}daxeve. & ira yios KR. Pz daxev Burn. We are sur- 
prised that Dr Burney did not follow Brunck, who has restored 
from the Parisian MSS. trw yios. Trw dengue, which is eonfitmed ° 
by the Seiden and six other MSS. In order to reduce these 
verses to Antispastic Pentads ded "Tetrads, for terave in v. 962. 
the Tentame m has txaeves: for xaraxres v. 965. KOTOR OCVOY | : for tyros 
& xagdia ortvs V. 968, & Bx. or. V. 970. mes is omitted. The 
construction Prev y EPbice appears to us unusual. Would not 
mes Direv Pico do? 973. adsrPal wiras aderQeaw. KR. P. wirag ai 3° 
adsrdal ad. V. 975. moyige and goign are transposed. V. 983 
raday vives. tarave nat rate, Dr B. omits x#i, which is confirmed 
by one MS. ; but for aw should evidently be read wav, which 
is the lection of the Medicean and Selden MSS. and of two o- 
thers of good note. The conjunction nai is transferred to the 
Rext yorse. verma nal xd? oman R, P. Ourrove wns éuaivvpece. 


L, 8 We 
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We acquiesce in Dr Burney’s correction 2ierme, provided it be 
written dvcrave, (infr. 998. ia id + dveriver xaxdr, MS. Med. dvera- 
yw. ; but the true reading is 3vrre, which is corrupted into 
Ouomotpewy in three MSS. So v. 1000. id xcvravt+mworverevereres, 
Ald. Med. Colb. 1. and four other MSS. xoavrovdrere, which 
Dr B. adopts.) The insertion of x#! has the authority of some 
MSS.  V. 997. ia id, xal agicw yo - * Pro meora legendum 
monet zg ee Joannes Young Gr. Ling. Professor in Universi- 
tate Glasgue.’ ‘This is very probable, ‘from the preceding verse 
ja. wed marron F ixoi: but the common reading i is defensible. Eu- 
men. 65. tyyis wugirras xal weoow x’ imiccara, Vulg. agécw A’ imio- 
Tara. 


Persz. 


In the Persze, the metre of which play we now proceed to 
consider, we shall have much seldomer occasion to differ from 
Dr Burney, who, as it appears to Us, has been singul: arly suc~ 
cessful in arranging the Choric parts of this fine drama. 

V. 65.-114. and a Chorus from the Supplices of Euripides 
which Dr Burney has given in the notes, are exquisite speci- 
meus of his metrical skill. They are arranged in Dimeter lonic 
a minore verses, catal tie, acatalectic, and avaxrouse, Onv.65, 
Dr B. remarks; ‘ Metrum a primo ad guintum versum decem 
pedibus puris decurrit. De Decapodia lonica Alesi queedam 
notat Hephzstio p. 67. et Hepheestionis locum illustrat Magnus 
Bentleius in notis ad Ionica Horatii Carm. III. 12.’ We can- 
not refuse our readers the pleasure of reading on ‘first Strophe 
and Antistrophe as arranged in the Tentamen. 

STROPHE « 65. ANTISTROPHE a. 73. 
win igen exey jeav é weere- morveivdgou 3 "Acias Sev- 
WTO non Racirsos e105 Heya txt wacey 
oT ens a¢ big avTimogoy “ytt- x ove Wore YO: soy Ssi- 
Tove vwecy, assedeene ov ércevves dizgsds ¥, %te 
x: dice Woe: Seedy fess bas Cordes, és tx tt Surdoorass 
*ASunavrides' (EAAas exueotos memes 
worvyouP ov oosrpeae orupirss $ ipirass, 20Y 
Loyry audsBarar od rovdpeo yivtats i- 
ive WOVTOU. codios ws. 

We have given the Doric forms “Eades and éaarderas, and also 
KeEvTeveseon for xe vrer/avou- 

Strophe B. 81. xvsveov Cpeacceers Awrcov, Dr B. remarks, § nue 
yov, vox trisyllaba.’ Perhaps we may read xia. Eustath. ad 
Od. H. 78. p. 1570, 28. nvccves, we dueet vs wiray. Suidas. Kuavos. 
petducves. and Kvavarzres. ptrAavararos. Etymol. M. p.: 542, 4:8, Kucevos, 
# aires) From-y, 81. to 101. the arrangement of the Glasgow 

, edition 
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edition is followed. It seems that the Ionic Monometer, or Ba- 
sis, usually precedes the Ionicum cemersnsoes in the same manner 
as, in Anapeestic systems, the Basis Anapsestica precedes the 
Versus Paroemiacus. This is Dr Burney s remark ; ; but it is 
by no means generally true ; for, in the five Ionic system is which 
follow each other in this play, there are two Versus cvaxadpetves, 
but both preceded by Ionic Dimeters, and two Ionic Monome- 
ters; but one at the end of a system, the other followed by a 
Dimeter Catalectic. 

An excellent emendation of Dr Burney’ 8 occurs in v. 122, 
Kal 70 Kiccsvoy worse | ayridoumey ASSETAL. vu le, toeres. Cf. Porson 
ad Eurip. Med. 44. These and the followi ne Antistrophics are 
admirably arranged. At v. 268. we should prefer the following 
division. 


STOPHE 268. ANTISTROPHE 274. 
: ~ ‘ ‘ ‘ 2 ~ mls e. 3 
OTOTOTOl, eT AY TH WorAAG ovoTrotos Pidwy ari dove 
Birsce mousy canara worv Bade 


Trochaic. Dimetr. and Dochmiac. 

In Strophe ¢. v. 548. we have a verse of most alarming di- 
mensions, a very Antispastic Alexandrine. 

ze gekas O oe rir 6%iTWE ducd Deay Ws Bagi ders WoveTleesse 
from which, by no process of scansion, can we extund any thing 
like harmony. ‘The corresponding verse in the Antistrophe is 
of equal procerity. 
Nais wavwré Oe ort ee Borctise Asc 0 Lava %! (eag— 
We can think of nothing like this but the Chronicles of Robert 
of Gloucester. 
* Adilred was after hym king ymade in the place. 
Eight hundred & seven & sixty as in the year of grace.’ 

We do not know for what reason Dr Burney considers the 
first syllable of Sagis as short. Epigr. ap, Suid. in v. Antholog. 
Il. XXxill. 16. Aékees | “we, si neck CoE me nye Beds (Toes éxguaes Toe Bugis Tav Qbepat- 
voy, Tov xuvee Avoyevny, Propertius Iil. x. 44. Baridos & contis TOS- 
tra Liburna sequi. And in the Sup plices, v. 831. Dr Burney 
himself reads couch éxi Bagsy crus wodav, ‘Lhe first sy lable, there- 
fore, of this word is long ; and we may divide the verses thus, 


“ 


sTROPHE. ANTISTROPHE, 
Riekns o ot wave yaks weva- 
txicwt dur Peers IG as Heese ry iu Borais. 
Bagideoss WovTiasse ose O Lecovny Kens 


‘lado R. P. Sic XXVI. Str. 1018.8. In ambobus ‘Idvay 
metri causa legitur.’ The verse here referred to, is “ledvw» rads 
ov Puyad pies 5 ; if for Aas we substitute ass, it will tally with the 
verse in the corresponding system Pires avaiow worricacw, The 
few remaining instances of " Antis spastic Tetrameters, we shail 
consider in their places. 

L, 4 Epode 
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Epode 675. sf ride Suviira, dureire ase ra | oo Bidvpe Yavyouy des 
pagrine KR. P.& Burn. The metre of these verses may proba- 
bly be correct ; but neither is the meaning of them discoverable, 
nor the construction grammatical. didvouw F Ald. Turn. We 
conjecture Tt wads Dd Ovvare duvera wreei Te j re, dD ves 3: cvoray aueneriac, 
mare yc Feds ; Why are these events («a double failure through 
gmpr udence ) permitted to happen to the whole of this your coun- 
try? We agree with Brunck in thinking, that there is no such 
word as azagrex, We are surprised that ‘Do mention is made in 
the Tentamen of the Anapexstic Dimeter Brachycatalectic, call- 
ed by Servius Aristophaneus, of which two short systems opcur 
at vv. 693. 699. of this play. ‘The verses themselves are in e- 
very respect, Tonic @ minove, but are known to be Anapeests, by 
the Pargemiae which aecompanies them. We can see no rea- 
son why they should not have been inserted in the Tentamen, 
as well as the Anapestic systems at vv. 932, 940. ; for they are 
strictly Strophe and Antistrophe, even to that Antistrophic si- 
milarity of words and syllables, for which A&schylus is remark- 
able. 


STROPHE 693. ANTISTROPHE. 699. 
ow: Socees ceey weordirbetty Dioeecet yey racerrartasy 
ceBouas O avrin AZo Dione O cavtin Portas, 
rehty, ap rzatkw wee tae SEs. Askas ducrsxra Prrorwty, 


V. 864. seqq. Hermann, had before pointed out the Anti- 
strophic form of this Chorus, but distributes the verses in a dil- 
ferent form. 

Vv. 864.--879. are divided into Strophe and Antistrophe of 
two Dactylic Heptanieters and two Troe haics. We are inclin- 
ed to prefer a division of the former into trimeters and tetra- 
nicters thus. 

° “Oger as a ers waders 74 igor | ov dia Bes “Adu aS Worcepoio. 
Aipevers @ tarotiy at nave lx weeroy EAnA cess» as wees rULryoy. 

Diomedes the Grammarian, quoted by Dr Burney, p- Ixiit. 
laughs at the idea of a dactylic heptameter. In v. 877. for ix?- 
peat, Dr B. gives from Robortellus atyésns, which is the read- 
ing of five MSS: Two have siyéuea: but eiyeuees is printed 
by Schutz. V. 879. x2: or iewtecs Ievrev. § Robortell. OT ope eedte 

Cod. Phileiph. erjuaye.’ This Codex Philelphi is no other 
than the Medicean MS. 

Vy. 880,.-897. are arranged in Dactylic Antisfrophiies ; and, 
from 897. to 906. in a dactylic Epode, both ending with 'Tro- 
chaic Hemiolia, V. 897. 

Kei res everidveus nara xr%e gor 
*Tovseoy modudrdgous 
“EAAavoy expect y> vv ANA- 
PIT OTPOPOYE 





operc pceks 


Desois. 
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“ER P. ixgecruve operigass. Cod. Philelph. ? ixguryy . Tnter hee 
duo verba interponitur vox cragiroreePous. Heec Persis gh 
restitutio Adheneeco debetur 5 qui docet Lib. iii. p. 86. C. ed. 
Casaub. Vol.’ Lib. iii. p. 337. ed. Schweigh. © Airyva0; Fb THig- 
cass, Ths ev 28s Tas wyrous cx agirorge Pons 5 sionzty. Locus sic legends 
videtur : Alzybades 2 iv Migrate res “Avegiray virovs ANAPITOTPOOOYE 
dlenw.’ Now, a the first place, the Chorus: is here speaking, 
not of the conquest of the ‘Tonian islands, which have already 
been enw merated, but of the subjugation of the Ionian cities, 
related by I s in his Sixth Book: Secondly, it appears 
to us very i inp? ‘obabl ey that Tisch ylus, it n the * eric catalo ane 
which he is giving of " the territories of Darins, shou'd 
signated the [onian isk 


Terodott 





’ 

nave de 

s by sueh a ludicrous periphrasis as that 
ot * the coon 3 Cockle-bearers in the Lonian district ; 


} ~ 
is the literal sense of avee piTOTPOPOUs, 





for th 
cus vend Hi tanith as night 









be allowed to mention cock/es in pottry 5 but surcly not 
‘Eschylus. * Corruptum est autem,’ says Sebweighzeuser, 
* vel pocte nomen, vel fabule ;’ in which remark we entirely 
coine ide, and suspect that for At 3 should be rend “Ba Age Sy 
whose play, entitled Mere, is cited in the Etyinol M. p. 155. 





29. Epicharmus is quoted by Atheneus just ‘before, 
uloning this fish, xi 7ravav xa egiteey Oman oh wut Aiwa; deve 


“= i} 


The name of Aisehylus has, in more instences than one, ejoct- 
el from a sentence the rightful tenant. (See Gaisford. ad oe 
phest. p. ates In the Eclogee of Stobzeus x. p. 137. Grot. 
1ed to this poet, to which Sahan 
certainly no claim, y whoever may have been the author of it. 
In ‘lorileg. Y. p. 35. he has the credit of a verse from the Aja 
of Sophocles, In Tho mas Magi ste’, he has de ‘prived JEschines 
ofa situation ; and in the passage of Marius Victorinus, given 
by Me Gaisford, p. 277. Hemete huis se aN that for 
schylus should be read “Epicharnius. excepting only the 
name of the poet, Dr Burt ney ’s correction of Athenaus seenss 
to be indubit: able. 

V. 901. dxduceror 32 wagiv obives aveeds. © Propter metrum for- 
san @yreurre. In Prometh. 163.  Oigesvos dyrauwrev voor? But in 
the Proleg omena, p. lxii. Dr Burney, quoting the line as it 
stands, remarks, * que lectio minimne solicitanda. > In fact 
gxdweroy agrees with the metre better than éyauera, Eustathius 
ad Iliad A. p. 542, 26. and the author of the Etymol. M. p. 44. 
49. 91 snark, that the first syllables of aldveres and dxduares are 


long. céxeiuceros produces its fir: st, Sophocl. Antig. 389. So ¢- 
wacawveos Prometh. 186. 


very beautiful fragment is as 








Vy. 
ME ts Ae i is 


* So it should have been printed in the lest Number of this Jouraal, 


P* 390. 
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Vv. 933.—949. are divided into an Anapeestic Strophe and 







Antistrophe. V. 934. wirsos ofavvee, ye TS maT ein R. P. Kal ye % cm 
see Burn. ; which is. mg correction of Brunck and Hermann. 
But unquest ionably t true reading is yz ts wareae, These 






words aérgws and ei are conf ounded, Eurip. Hecub. 80. 
Aleest. 257 V. 938. KAHOMLASTOV iy | ame heall Penvntngos Tinebor, 










) s 1 oe . ATC , 
Per ‘haps Magiavouroy, Photius Lex. MS. Magiavdvvor. benyntixoy, ous 






THs Alogvies, V. 946. rae 1, aAiTeweA TE otgn R. P. oa 
— Tt ciBay Burn. , Rez is alamitates urbzs doloribus opposi- 

s vult Chorus. Si sana lectio, sanum est Metrum. In Rob. 
2 Turn. vox ss deest. Ald. asoratics Bifor,’? ‘The correction 
does not appear to us absolutely indispensable; for the word 
mors in v. 948, is an interpolation, as appears from the Scho- 








liast ; and we may therefore arrange the filth verses of the Stro- 
phe pad ntistrophe thus. 






STROPHE. 
xaxog driloce Boay | noenous 


! 
ANTI 


ISTR. 





>\ 
ov sav 
















'n~ ! ¥ a 
Amorairy te THeilev | awdisen 
’ 


& 






Qa. 
TE AAG, YEVIAS WeveTNTHL OC. 


T 2 9 > ~ 2 3 4 oe , , 9 
V. O64. tor aexrais Darapesvics oruQircd beivovras tx auras. The con- 





jecture of Pauw, é&’ éxgass, is, we think, unquestionable. Eu- 
rip. Troad. 90. AKTAI 3: Mux 
“s 0, ai ot « AKPAI. For Exsigoves AKTAL, in the Hippo- 

ytus v. 1211. John Luzac happily restores AKPAD: and we are 





. > Py - 
ovev, Anrsas +6 yorgudss, Xuteos re, Anu 







_— 









clined to suspect, that in the Prometheus, v. 675. instead of 
Kee erns aixeny 78, should be read AKTHN ts Aig. Euripides has 
Lasoerelbls axes El. 144. and Txszpeavdeioss axraics Hel. 616. For 
Sarapivios, Aldus has = ehapeirgesy and Dr Burney Sarauwin, If \ 
any of a se were agrecable to the laws of analogy, it would be c 
the firs Phat not any one of the three is a Greek word. The ¢ 
true read ing is} Decraweavsel ot. _ From Weercepeis, Zade suivos comes De- € 
eeu ‘ 
e 








‘ R. P. ’A. aAswrav. Robort. 







"Se Ca trormar.’ Lut we think that a more . 
», which is preserved in one MS, 7 





y sTBATANQN Kei 70 warasdy Kiccs 









. Philoct. 1413. og, 


‘ we 
MeorMiwour , Pho ‘1 
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more accurate. We have no doubt but that the poet invented 
many of them, for the purpose of amusing his Athenian audience 
by the deanatens of the sound. We be lieve that ‘Agden, and 
not "Agoetpons, is the true rez ading i in vv. 37. 308. & 995. although 
Dr Burney prefers the latter form. V. 37. @ te sits isetts Mie Qidus 
ieyar Miyas “AgoaKas is quoted by an ancient MS. Grammarian. 
The concluding verses of this play are arranged in correspond- 
ing Decads, Dodecads, &c. of Antispastics, by the help of some 
slight and probable alterations. 


AGAMEMNON, 


In the Choric songs of this fine tragedy, which are fifty in 
number, the metres are arranged by Dr Burney with very few 
departures from the received text. 

In the first Antistrophe, v. 182, Otev paris + ure | bsatey xvePetc 


> , ia 
w00T vey orou ov peeve Te | oreurey R. P. &ce and Teo 


who divides them into a Dactylic Hi ptam 
are seems to be the true reading, and 
than wre does.’ "Lhe same correcti 
APivorrw aerescry, To the other 
objection, that we do not remember any ] g 
possessive adjec tive Tewixcs is put for a Trojai yr T eosnos for the 
Trojans, but always Tees amd Teas. Teaixts means, of, or be- 
longing toa Trojan. In the same manner, the Grecians would 
not be called ‘Eaanuxei, but “Eras: nor the Cretans Kgarisi, but 
Keires. We are not at liberty, therefore, to adopt Dr Burney’s 
emendation ; let us see whether it can be dispensed with. ‘The 
word égyias in the Strop he v. 114. is perfectly anomalous, and 
occurs nowhere else, “Agyses is in Hesyc hiu s, and the Rhodians 
called a species of eagle dgyserous. But the true reading Nar eis 
either égyés, the more common, or dgyés (Dor. for égyi;) the less 
common form. ‘The eagle of which /Eschylus speaks, was call- 
ed by naturalists rvyagyes. Vid. Etymol. M. p.695.48. Tzetz 
ad L, ycophr. 91. (where for "Agyirexor, read “Agiorertayy,)  JEEsx hy- 
Ins uses the word éeyis Kumen. 45, a@gyars eaaas. Sophocles 
Oed. Col. 670. zy cern Tot Koadwroy. Trachin. 677. cegynrs nox 
We would therefore read and arrange the verses as follows 
STROPHE. ANTISTROPHE. 

ciavay Bacirsus Bariacdos ve- oioy feutis aca beobey xvEQate 

a, 0 nidecsvos os cEomrey ee- on meoturty cTopetoy pebyee Tgoi- 

ro Pavevres t- as orgureviiv. ol- 

Tae petrddeay fens bx depemdrror. xo yiee & ems Dbeves "Aer ehess aye. 

1 howeve r, our readers be dissatisfied with this, we weuld 
propose TAvoy or "LAia, rather than T eaixeis. Ct. vv. 28. 406. but 


- 


Teox is strongly confirmed by v. 531 % T 
oom is Strong:y conwrmec yy Ve. DOL, Tescves enice ome Coe ray Civxry- 


g'or. 
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er. Strophe & Antistr. vv. 176.-184.. Dr Burney divides the 
concluding lines thus. 
STROPHE. ANTISTR. 
Ouimovay d¢ wey Karnidos wiguy 
neers Bexios xa _wurippe- 
cidkwn cesevay mie 2y0¥e bois ty AvALd0g romets. 
But in his Prolegomena, p. liv. he prefers the following di- 
vision. 
Jarpeovon 3 Oe wov yoeess | Biaiws cide oepevoy npeivay. 

We should prefer Saimovar d¢ ov wales Brains  oiNuu oyerdy iui 
vor. and in ~ Antistréph @, Xaanidos a, ilyon mars} po| boss oy 
AUAIbes Témeds Trochaicum Heendolben. Trochaicum Mo- 
nometr um. nee um Dimetrum Catalectic um. We have 
already given ah Choric verses from 226, to 258. as we think 
they should be arranged, No. XXXII. p. 221. note, 

V. 409. eranra trdow, + rend D toro R. P. weaad Burn. which 
restores the metre, and is a very simple correction. V. 417. s- 
piggar + yee xoroocdy R. P. ve for ye Burn. We should prefer 
%. Casaubon conjectured dae. 

Strophe & Antistr. vv. 437. 456. we have some more Anti-« 
spastic ‘Tetrameters ; less inharmonious, indeed, than those 
which we noticed in a former Chorus ; but yet we would fain 
get rid of them, by dividing the first verses of the Str. & An- 
tistr. thus. 

STROPHE 437. ANTISTR. 456. 
exgurauosses a “Agus oekeaT al Bevotia a acta Paris cvy nore 
Kas tTarey- Onueox getv- 
rovyes ty ma- Tov 0 wens Ti 
un dogis, mugabiy & Ves 7.0605. wives o dxod- 
“LAsov Pur Wo Wipe Cal Th pou MEeiVee YUXT= 
wih Bagy y nee Pts. 

Viryen Ouedangutoy ay- Tay mwoduxtovay yee oux 
THYOgOS orodey ornilov aornomes bcos" ntrasvecs Py 
revs ALBnrees evbirous. ori ov» ‘Egivuss xeorw T- 
yours o ey Aeyorrs ariea Na xneov or aviv dicces Wa- 
Tov ws ¥, ws wert yens Dees TOV 0 durroxss TerBee Bis Ti- 
Sy Doves maris werove Osic” eepecevedy, ty o ai- 
&e. oTtsss &e. 

Cretic and Trochaic verses being, as we have shown, akin to 
each other, are perpetually used in the same system by ZEschy- 
his. V. LOL4. woaad ros doors ix As, to w hich answers in the 
Antistrophe ¢ymaryis rt xai odd ix— Dr Burney remarks; ¢ In 
Glyconet initio respondet ‘Trochaeus Spondeo.’ But, unless we 
mistake, 70aaz is a Spondee, being Doric for xoaas. 

The concluding verses of Heptads é & & vv. 1119. 1130. we 
would divide thus, 

© 
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4 , ~ , 
cuvavuTes Biov morvitiig Texas 
# os ~ ~~ 
Divrds adyais® Tax birmiadoy PoBov 
ad ure wire Pigovriy wabsiv. 


1. 3. Dochmiaca. 2. Cretictm Dimetrum. Dr Burney di- 
vides them as follows. Evvavirs | Ciov dures | cedyais. tragesicn ; are 
wir. and wodrvertis | tixvas beoms|adoy PoBov Pégovasy wabsiv, which di- 
vision we think much less harmonious and natural than that 
which we have proposed. 

Strophe & Antistr. vy. 1136.-1146. which do not corres- 

ond either in the editions or the Tentamen, we arrange, by the 
help of conjecture, in the following manner. 

sTROPHE 1136. ANTISTROPHE 1146. 

la raraives KLKOTOTPLOs Tix. id Asyeias Mogor andoves* 

ro yee tedr beow meibos imayyiac. mei Sadoy ae of mrigoPogor déperes 

ors ms sdgo Tay Taraivay ays, Gicl yAuxiv s aiay arg xAcwatar, 

od Oy wor si pen Excod D2 peeves 

cvvbavevpetvar. vi ryote 5 ey sopds ep Pants Cogl. 

1, 2. 3.° Dochmiac. Dup!. 4. Dochmiacum. 5. Troehaic. 
Dim. Catal. 2. imsyyieoer R.P. Burn. traeyyiare Stepi. Her- 
mann. 3. wet us 2....nyeyts edd. ott wor R. P. Burn, 009: wor” 
Steph. d 3 mer’ Heath. i twite in Str. & Antistr. edd. mg- 
barre edd. ; but the middle voice has no business here. rgiSar0» 
Hermann. és! monosyll: aia‘ with the first short. 
wrig edd. 

bararnpegar, which Dr Burney replaces in v. 1178, for teva 
Giga, is not Greek ; but ¢asarnPcger will do as well for the metre. 
For égsouivas in v. 1167. we should read ¢govpisac, rather than égev~ 
¢ous with Dr Burney. 

V. 1410, amidixss, awtremstss amoris 2. ics, The corresponding 
verse in the Antistrophe is corrupt. ‘ Quicunque verba resti~ 
tuit, Metrum verum exhibebit,’ says the learned editor of the 
Tentamen. We conjecture as follows. 

STROPHE. ANTISTROPHR. 

500) twibou Ove Snuclgcers c aeds ; 

AMOK, AHITAKES, 
amroris a el, 

tices oBerpeer aot, 


MPKUMATHD 


, 


Ames an Cupedr oy cesueceT os teem gtor es 

ailigor. tis o8 KEN 

erigewway Qiawy 

FUMMee TUM MATE TiCate 
Corpor. 

V. 52. cifas ¥ apayor dddéuarre. Dr Burney gives ddduerey, and 
refers to the various readings of the Adoniazusze of Theocritus, 
v. 5. where for admdrev, Casaubon has restored aide, As 
the word occurs no where else, it may be as well to confirm it 
by the Similar instances of éyar for eyzer» Homerid. 4. in A 
poll, 515. tavmcere seve for davuarra H. in Mercgur. 80: in Bacch, 


? 34 
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$4. Pindar. ap. Eustath. in Iliad. Pr. p. 400. 30.  dxdgeres for axé- 
errres, Agam. 1145. & 1118. as corrected by Hermann, whose 
correction Dr B. tacitly adopts. < onf. Casaub. in Athen. I. 19, 
p. 56. Lect t. Theocrit. XVI. 71. Ruhnken Kpist. Crit. I. 
p- 26, addpay ro? C3 unnot be a Bock word, although it occurs 
Supplic. 152. where ad¢uarre should be reed. We are, on the 
whole, dissatisfied w with the arrangement of the Antispastic sys 
tem, v. 150. into what appear to us very scabrous verses. Ve 
venture to suggest the following distribution. 
ANTISPASTICUM SYSTEMA, v. 150. 





HAVELVES CAOIEVOV 


% ~ 
¢ TOOE MAXWY 
a» = Di of ’ 

cxérgonor, xtdvay T 05 cmrtingtroy, 

“ , 
ney vpee cyay NOkVe MAUVE OF Mb, ux w%, 

cihas, Momror & cope vets Pesy ¥06e 
sa! 


éretorel, ia. Tis doguateris Or, —- orererol 
> 4 > ‘ a7 “ / ‘ 5 , 
ane nyveruTie Comey Lxubusy tar tis dogua vobe- 


° ; 
ev ereoty weir vi 6 ay ne ey 1A Tie 
Tov Eoya Bean win marrwy "A A oonwv Tevez, sae is Cie ory 


tm» (wariv— 














oxy? ‘Duce T avronwme ‘sepa + 

1,4. 5. 6. 7. 8. 10.11. Dochm. Dupl. 9. Dochmiacum. 2. 
8. Cretic. Dim. Dr cae makes the second syllable of xar- 
xs long ; on what authority we know hot. Sophoel. Antig. 130. 
meurov ot vce9, 7 Lowigomriais, Trachin. 643. idygoy KOeVOLY- OLY emdvescis, 
which answers to Olvas wigseusrdovres. The penultima is short in 
Pindar, Pyth. X. 60. xavéynd« Nem. VIII. 25. Callim. H. in 
Del. 45. Hesiod. Theog. 267. We have little doubt but that 
the true reading in this passage is xavayéis. 

* Que sequuntur Lyrica (313.-476.) formam ° Antistrophi- 
cam adsumere videntur : ea tamen lege, ut inter quamque Stro- 
phen, suamque Antistrophen, alia Strophe vel alia Antistrophe 
vel etiam Anapeesti, plerumque locum deposcant.’ This part 
of the Tentamen appears to us to be exccuted in a very unex- 
ceptionable manner. 

V. 392. peg ae re Beixrecr, Burn. miciBgeror, comparing 
Niiad 2. 78 Pindar Ol. VII. 71. To which we add a verse 
in P Late “Lysand. Pp: 815. HS. DbiriBgoray t én xUpect KU Asvouptl- 
For ronintoso. 
TovTO  Soaparrgis os | beer’ otre ote Biro. ‘ Hic expectandi 
sunt meliores Libri.’ Robortellus has ¢ cmtg ts, whence, by a ve 
easy cor¢ectio n, we get inex’ come Te Béros, which answers to the 





‘Ty 
Antistrophe Zsvs ext xilea Batre. 

V. 421. Dr Burney gives te)’ “Agtuoy momen, det Kicoias : and 
remarks, § R. P, tops xomudy “Aguey.’ But why not add, ‘RB. 


» 


P. cliam ief’ " Agiiov xoepedy PY It appears to us, however, = 
1@ 



























uci, 
t in 
. in 
that 


phi- 
Stro- 
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part 
nex? 


aring 
verse 


>! us 
syoupa- 


‘andi 
a ve- 
to the 


: and 
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that 
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the first verses of these Antistrophics should be divided thus. 
STR. ANTISTR. 
txe ; “Agsiov 


, ~ 
Asytis Warewov 
MOLLOY, ETE Kiccias 


woes, tye o amerrcrour 

inacyariotns 8 6, as sor’ tv. Dr Burney, after Canter and 
Schiitz, gives #; 70s" «7 from Robortellus. We do not believe 
that in the Tragoedians the particles 2 and +: ever immediately 
follow each other, thus. In v. 488. of this play, & MigetQacc«, 
t dis 3: 2’ siwoghor xgdres, we read with Hermann di 2 f euogor 
xedres, In Eurip. Helen, 517. xsd 0: 0 nuiv ieyaror, we should 
evidently read «. 2 @ iui. In Ion. 1978. Schafer has restored 
trieor Oi x4 sixotcaz. The same correction, we think, is neces- 
sary in Adschylus Theb. 26. ors bso 05 2° inyds xadvmigrign, read 
¥ i. In the next place, we should certainly restore 72° dis 
with Canter. 

In v. 444. The penultima of weaveivous is marked as long, we 
suppose, by an error of the press. V. 467. id duerer’ ZQigra xin : 
to which answers in the Antistrophe aidv’ dvaigsiv wivarngay, Dr 
B. remarks, * Pedes pedibus non stricte respondent. Quid 
mutandum, vel in hoc metro, vel in Strophico, suspicari licet. ’ 
We should probably read diera« for duzrore in the Strophe ; of 
the permutation of which words we have treated before. This 
will make every thing square. 

Strophe v. 583. and its corresponding Antistrophe, are beau- 
tifully arranged, by the help of omitting x« in v. 584. We pre- 
fer the following arrangement of Chorus XVII. to Dr Burney’s, 
as being more pleasing to the ear, and as producing a greater 
correspondence of rhythm between the Strophe and Antistrophe. 

STROPHE 621. ANTISTROPHE 629. 
tel 0° tore- xaxaiv 08 meer 
pend uscd” oesrrixay Beveras Td Anpersor 
wovwy, anetl— Acyw you- 


ews de, dvrPirts ryapen= 
Atue’ amevyeror Joeeos, 
yuvaixoBov- 

‘ s ao 2.9 
Aous 3d fentioas Petrov ix 
aevdei THUY EoPoge, 
ix evded Oat- 
oirsy émixota ciBas. 
tiav 0 abio- 

© % / 

fravroy icriay 30- 
ey yuveinel— 
ay wroAgeoy aivecty. 


Toes Oi Simrobey xard- 
Rtvcroy® slxcerey 0: Tis 
7d dswdy wy 

Anevioses wnpeaciv. O6~ 
orruyntad axis 
Beoray ari- 

peoodey oleras vyiros* 
otfis yee ov 

Tig To dvePsrds Os~ 
cis? ti rav 0 ovx 
fvdixws aytien ; 


V. 632. dirovtey edd. Sirol MS. Med. Dr Burney remarks 
just before, ‘ Multa etiam ex his ad formam Trochaicam dis- 


tribuere 
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tribuere licet ;’ and why not dispose them in the fluent and fa- 
miliar ‘Trochaic, rather than in jhe rougk and intricate An- 
tispastics, cumarveru,dvticxaore, as Vhereerates called them? 
Why not rather keep as log as we cam to those metres ‘ we 
have, than fly to others which we know not of, ’ .particularly as 
it is more probable, in the first instance, that ‘Trochaies should 
prevail in A’schylus, whose Chornses may reasonably be sup- 
posed to ke less remote from the siinplic ity of the ancient tra- 
goedic sang? 

V.. 783. "S, Tuxes, Tuxsiv 0: Mos xugials does not correspond with 
vy. 794. in the Antistrophe, which is a Cretic Trimeter. We 
would propose. 0% tixzas mor reysiv xvgias, Kurip. Hel. 705. ebyn 
£024 420905 TVLOTEe 

V.786. Zid cd 3: vw Ovadeous R. P. Zio Zed, 9: vv Quadecors. 
Burn. We doubt whether this be Greek: we do not at present 
recollect. any instance of 2% immediately following the vocative 
case of the person, but will not speak positively : “we may how- 
ever read Zebs 23 wv Ovadeow, “With reg ard to Dr Burney’s dispo- 
sition of the following Hectads and Anti > we are ex- 
tremely Academic'in our eréed; as it is only by some considers 

able alterations, and the supposition of three lacune, that any 
thing like cor respondence is produce ‘d, and that of a very im- 
pe kind after all. “ We do not believe that the most ardent 

Philantistrophist will believe, that Dr Burney’s Hectads at vv.787. 
$04. have any relation whittever to each other. ‘There are 
but two of the verses which have the least similarity of rhythm. 

V. 946. Bye OF peck aoe G25 braruseos | Avs xiea, We should evi- 
dently read, is 0 4 dye x. % The concluding verses of this 

Antis strophe, which, as Dr Burney remarks, are corrupt, we 
correct, with some degree of confidence, in* the following 
manner, 
Tavmig 6 Aokins 6 Mageeéovos, 

plryaen Econ poxey yboies tx on tecuy 

aksy ddodws Dorjay, 

Bramropivey by ngoreng 

OME LY Ser Ob ys cht 

A verse, remarkable for its length and roughness, occurs im 

ihe Tentamen, p. 66. 
Kexriires THs 70 Osioy weeps. Td wen vorov eryeiy MOXOITIV. 
The commentators make but a bad hand of the «sense. a 
would 


* We omitted to remark, in our Review of Mr Gaisford’s He- 
chedion, that Hermann’s correction of Pherecrates, cuparixras av 
virmerress {Or evaxwictes, "does Not necessarily violate the metre, but 
constitutes a Paroemtac verse. 
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would read, Kearsi tas 4d bsiov ~ To poh | uteupyily xaxcis. Il. 
Dochmiacum et Antispasticuin. 2. Dochmiacum; and wecon- 
strue it fhus. The Deity somehow or other rules, by not be- 


ing subservient to wicked men.’ 2. ¢. * the power of God is 
founded on his justice. ’ 


EuMENIDES. 


We entirely coincide with Dr Burney’s arrangements, as far 

1s v. 321.; but venture to suggest the foilowi ing division of 

“Strophe and Antistrophe, vv. 821, $34, 
STROP HE- - 


os 
7 


? 
9, Meare he sTEeTSS, @ 
weiree wg dndevn 


wos 0600 0@%0G oow 


ANTIST® OPHE. 
Toute vee Aa Mos Oicey= 
Tala moig tren Awioey 
sum ¢ WS eye BbVs 
mMAvEL Mowe. eis teenie 
o Aureus ¥ ve iis e arimoy ribarey 
revs Poe compares 


” 
RTW Kee, peceT em OY a- 


av at Orove ey! as roprtcuoy aT aio, 
Tore apecee rely of De a 

yay beady? bavav 

yun xugiov Dovov. _ “yey tnevbeges. 

bk. 8. Trochaic. Dim. Catalect. Pherecrat teum. 3. Tro- 
chaic. Hemiol. 4. Trochaic. Sided 5. Metrum Bacchi- 
acum: 6.7. Cretic. Dimetr. 

Dr Burney, who divides vv. 4. 5. 6. very differently, remarks, 
‘Inhis Bacchiaci Metri videntur esse vestigia. Conf. Prom. 
I, 114.2.’ The editions by ave movay x00, and in the Antistrophe 
haray tein. We have added &, which was requisite ; and have 


“9 
given teizd omaersiv for trois ow. if any one > prefer coics bverdv, the 


Doric form, we shall not object. ‘The metres in this play are 
obvious and familiar; but some of them cannot be restored, by 
reason of the frequent lacunse which occur. There are only 
three MSS. of it which are ane n to bo extant; and one of 
those is very modern. The dispositions to v. 5$ $6, which dif- 
fer but in few respects from those of the Glasgow editi ion, give 
us entire satisfaction, V. 548. tiv evifronlmor 02 Papi We eganfeday J 
to which answers in the Antistrophe tiv over ally av a. 
paves. § Vrochaicum Dinetrum Catalecticum ; quod Stro- 
phico non respondet.’ An obvious emendation is wet 
Theb. 742. wetarguynii yee diye wagBariad wxirosvor, Suppl. 1043. a 

corrected by Dr Bur rney, Aids ov mag@aris irr giryade Deni, The 
true reading, however, is waptérax; were there any such word 
as wipsisdes, which there is not, the accusative would be agui- 
Bade. rugeuBaras is the only analogical fi form. _ V. 553. Aifos trai 
ram wevog Bexvogs cavers eepocices, Ve su spect, that for wévs should 


be read aves. V. 782. seqq. are disposed iu a much more har- 


monigus form than they assume in the editions of /Eschylus ; 
YOL, XVIIL, NO: 35, M but 
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but in v. 782. y@ovePogey cannot be the true reading, as its form 
is quite contrary to analogy: But we should observe once for 
all, that Dr Burney does not enter into the province of emenda- 
tion, any further than is necessary to produce a correspondence 
of metres. As the Tentamen does not.seém intended to exhi- 
bit an immaculate text of the Choric parts of Aischylus, but 
only to give a probable arrangement ef them, with as few devia- 
tions as possible from their present form; as we are not con- 
fined, in our office of critics, within the same limits, we have 
ventured to suggest a few corrections of the text, as well as of 
the metres; most of which, or some more probable, have with- 
out doubt occurred to the very learned editor of the Tentamep. 

In Antistrophe, v. 945, two syllables are wanting. We are 
inclined to think, that the word S/o», in the Strophe, v. 922. is 
insititious. ‘This conjecture was proposed by Lewis Theobald, 
Mise. Obs. IT. p. 168. V. 994. yeulgsr’ ty aioipicus warovrev, R. P. 
Dr Burney omits evrev, and writes amipeieov, We hazard a 
conjecture, yalgtr’ ixaiciérdovres, which word we have coined for 
the occasion ; but it is of a very legitimate form, and sufficient- 
ly in the style of Adschylus, who uses faéuwdevres in the Suppli- 
ces, and dexamrrovres in the Agamemnon. On the concluding 
verse, Dr Burney makes the- following observation. ‘ Hiatus, 
ouynars (Gu. “Orerikart—: qui Lyricis & ragicis in Chorico Cantu 
minime negandus. Post punctum etiam om vix durus 
videtur. Hine in Pers. XIV. Stroph. #’. 647. 2, Kéxtvbey an, 
"Aldwreis— ? 

SuPPLices.. 


‘ Metris corruptis scatet hee Fabula.. In Choricis Cantibus, 
Strophica identidem Antistrophicis minime respondent ; muta- 
tionibus tamen parcendum, sine Codicum auctoritate, visu 
est.’ This is Dr Burney’s prefatory remark. Indeed, as to 
many parts of the Supplices, there seems to be a general con- 
clamation of the commentators; and other parts are altered and 
twisted by them in the greatest possible number of ways, usually 
with the fas possible success. It is therefore next to impracti- 
cable, to reduce into order the disjecti membra poete,” and.to 
form them into any thing like a uniform whole. In this despe- 
rate state of the case, there is of course great latitude for con- 
jecture ; pdrris 2 agiores orris indir xarais, “¢ Bene qui conjiciet, 
vatem perhibebo optimum, ’ as Cicero translates it. But we 
have great confidence in Dr Burney as a metrical guide ; and 
hope, by his assistance, to get toler rably well through the ’Cho- 
ruses of this last, and most corrupt, and least interesting, of the 
seven remaining plays of Adschylus. ‘ 
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V. 46. Zmis Qadir eravupebce y imrengaiveto eceripeos | aiay. to which 
should correspond in the Antistrophe, wire rexungie rd 2° arouse, 
ok, aOmrd mig tra Qalniru. * Sic. R. P, Forsan legendum, 
quod partim ex emendatione Ricardi Porsoni, wore rexpngue- 
THAN avou’, vidas, asr@rd. mig wre Pa- Oides, Kuripid. Alcest. Te 
Ore medypor’ oidus wee @iow; Vel scribendum, mierda texpitea,— 
THAD cvopeos',— ar aimed wie ovra Pa-’ Of these two conjectures, 
Dr Burney’s pleases us: mest. 

Strophe & Antistr. v. 57. 63. in which the verses do not 
correspond, and the words are corrupt, we propose to arrange 
thus. 

STROPHE 57. ANTISTROPHE 63. 
ei Oe xveti lig wiAasS olwvomsAay ar ans xwegoy welapeay ? Kigryouetvat, 
Syyaiosy onto alway, wivOiwcov otxlov nbcav, 
Dokcirts Tis axovwy curlibnri le wasdes 
av bare lees Tnenias ‘Tov (080%, ws avroPevas 
pentidos oixl eas aAOKOVs WAsle meds yegds they 
msgnnrdlev + a&ndoves® Ducmdroges xorev luyay. 

1. Choriambic. Trimetr. 2. Choriamb. Dim. Impur. ai in 
vyyesos being made short, as in lxrasos, tumasos, simeasos, of which 
we have spoken above. 3%. Pherecrateum cum Trochxo in 
prima sede. 4. Choriambic. Dim. pure in the Anitistrophe, 
impure in the Strophe ; so in Agam, 737. —vir 2 ydyov muxgds te- 
Aw— answers to sini toyae SvecsBis —-. 5. Choriamb. Dimetr. 6. 
Antispastic Dimetrum. VV. 60. ray tra Tretias edd. V. 64. mw- 
bsiviey oixtov edd. ‘The construction is, civrsdncs wivbicov cixtor sdiwy, 
rey re wasdds pogor. We have inserted ro. 

We have already proposed our conjecture on y. 80. which 
wants a syllable, in our remarks on Mr Butler’s edition of the 
Supplices, vol. xv. $17.; which is, that od should be inserted af- 
ter ervycivrts, which addition completes the metre, and improves 
the sense. Perhaps the Chorus, v. 95, may be thus disposed. 

STROPHE 95. ANTISTROPHE 103. 
idm lu dawidwr ap iperveyar idicba F is Ber Beclssov, oie 
wavarss Bedlous, Biav 3d ovis ved” mubpehy oe eeptoy ryce- 
sowai- pov Odros 
Coil’ ay wmo.voy Docseecva, duoragaBovroscw Pesciv 
H MAY ceva Peovnpect 3s xeel Dievoleey Memesvorsye 
av obey ekimgaker tre- xivleov tar auriloer, a 
mas Dedray aD aya. ‘leer 0 come lee pwileryrovs. 

We request our readers to compare the Strophe, as we have 
given it, with the common text, and to see whether we have 
not improved the sense as much as the metre, and that by some 
very slight alterations. ; 

V. 163. Kows F ‘tray | yawiras eveavavirer. We know not on 

M 2 what 
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what authority Turnebus changed the reading of the MSS. 
pestougarormner, which is preserved in Aldus and Robortellus, and 
appears to us to be much more Aischylean. After y. 174. Dr 
Burney repeats vv. 161.-166. ; and obse rves, * Hae ex conjec= 
éura post Antistrophen iter ng But why not say ex conjec- 
tura Cantert.e V. 168, tvideras. Le evi ere V. S47, rtuxtorinrev 
Gis Deipead.y ape eT ecess | nrAiBarorosy. ar|na mlovves pipeuxs. We think that 
Mr Butler is unquestionably right, in reading #'» wirgass, and 
taking away the period after #:Sdrosow, 

The Antistrophics v. 425. of which Dr Burney says, ¢ In his 
quaedam correctionem cupiunt, ’ we would correct and arrange 
as follows. 

STROPHE 425. ANTISTROPHE 430. 
penis Tas ‘lay ixilev tod vue meio) leds 
slowdeiy uae} Dopeois, 
are Cedliwy Coat Dinzes ows leg" ay liens, peivesy 
bormydoy cry omivcey weais ‘Vévesy Ope Ol= 
aporuxay ay Giperv. 
wodvuilan, mirror 7” triraeds sear. ads Pedoas Dircceice Asdbsy xedTne 

433. avrciey R. P. Burn, APEIKTINEIN Ald. APEIKTINEIN 
MS. Med. whence APAICTINEIN is an obvious correction. Ho- 
race Carm. I. xxix. $0. Negligis tmmeritis nocituram Postmodo 
te natis fraudem committere? Forsan DEBITA JURA vicesque, | 
superbe, Te mancant ipsum, PRECIBUS NON LINQUAR INULTIS. 
We should not object to dgaies rinuy Kurip. Iph. T. 778. 4% eeis 
APAIA AQMAZIN vysrivouas. Med. 608. Kal coig APAIA of ode tvy- 
gv AOMOIE. Sophocl. Trachin. 1219. pd o ta Kal righ ay 
APAIOZ tis ai Bugis. In the preceding line, we have given pivus 
for wis, One MS, has peivery > but perhaps geen? w ould be better. 

V. 553... ixvitras F + sicinvoureélya Bars | Bovxdrev wrigotres, This 
seems to be-corrupt, though possibly it might be defended by 
such expressions 25 Pivyay meopiryn KOKOY, Iliad z z. 81. iy oh pee Pee 
yo xQuyns “wers aiden (Cf. Herodot. IV. 23. V. 95.) cee ty crye- 
«x05 Herodot. VI. 30. lorses Gicay 34. oltysobas oiyomivous- VII. 220. 
We propose in the mean time, ‘vsiras Srecxvebsopsives pias. Schol. 
heve ive a TOD slorgey co xivrew aurny duergum @YTOS. Prometh. 541. 
jiuedosg peorboss Qheex veesdeesyoy. O4, aixixiow Deer veesepesvos. Agam. 65. 
Cucercvacsopecons tyoreortrsiers Kepeaxos. In the following Choruses, we 
t hink Dr Burney has been very- successful, ‘The fourth and 
fifth verses of the Antis trophics, v. 651, should, in our opinion, 
we written thus. 

STROPHE. ANTISTROPHE. 
TOVOE WOAL KEVaraH Zivot pesryoey oeBorvtay 
snd emyyweioie sy voy Eivsoy 8 vmigtan” 


ee. #79 “Ce 








voor 
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tineve ixtgreroy Ald. Rob. Turn. @ Pauw. iigrer2 Schol., for 
imerdvas. "The metres thus coincide. ‘The succeeding Antistro- 
phics to v. 803. are very harmoniously arranged. ,After v. 759, 
a whole verse is wanted, to answer to the Strophic -éy éatyersss 
od. The Medicean MS. supplies the defect thus, ot» txatorris, 
V. 787. Dr Burney omits xtgev, which word is absent from one 
MS. Ask. D. We offered an Antistrophic disposition of the 
metres y. 803. &c. in our notice of Mr Butler’s /"schylus, 
vol. xv. p. 319.; and, on reconsidering it, we are inclined to 
prefer it to Dr Burney’s. We refer our readers to the Review 
in question. 

‘he learned editor of the Tentamen has made some consider- 
able alterations in the text, for the purpose of reducing the 
systems vv. 831. 846. to two corresponding Hendecads of An- 
tispastics; but, in our opinion, his labours have not been at- 
tended with their usual success; for the verses which he has 
produced, are rather remarkable for a singular discrepancy of 
rhythm, than for any thing like correspondence ; and, even if 
the verses be legitimately Antistrophic, the words are very 
faulty and corrupt. Poetry of this sort is to be classed with 
* the Song by a Person of Quality ;’ very harmonious, but 
great nonsense. 

V. 851, prmwors watrey eldos | &rPeriBosor vdae. R. P. penwor’ ef douses 
sé» Burn, This oversight induces us to make one or two re- 
marks for the benefit of our younger readers. The Attic poets 
never use the simple verb dw in the present tense, in any of the 
moods, which are all formed as if from #0. Eurip, Orest. 
128. Porson has restored %re, the imperative for #d:t, as also 
in the Medea 1248. The optative present is sds, which oc- 
curs frequently ; the optative aorist is Mo, 2dly, They very 
seldom, or, as we are inclined to believe, never used the active 
imperative singular 7%, but the middle 7. The only instances 
which oceur to us, are Eurip. Orest. 1556. 1s gi doudror, 12s 
seexugveo, where we confidently replace 3; for i is at. least 
never used as an interjection without an accusative case. It oc- 
curs in the Rhesus 382. Sophocl. Trachin. 222, 12, 12, & Qira. 
where we conjecture i233, & @iaw. supr. v. 218. ied mw’ drerag- 
dou, Oecd. C. 1462. 13 jek rce petryors tgslmrerces Kroxes. The middle 
form id is much more common. ‘Thomas Mag, ‘1d “Arrixe 
Nyevewy, oux tds. Evgsridnc ey "Ex Bn. 802.) "1d0p Mt, noire lencov oo een 
xaxd. which authority is overlooked by the illustrious editor of 
the Hecuba. In the same manner, they never used the active 
future dew, but the middle se: Last ly, they never used 72ey 
Or iim for tidy and iden, except in the Choric metres. In 
addition to the reason before stated, we may remark, that the 
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particle ws or warers requires an aorist of the optative. We 
would therefore read pnror’ Toospes wetruy, 

No one, we think, will be persuaded by Dr ‘Burney, that 
v. 879 is an Antispastic trimeter, or he must indeed be hugely 
enamoured of this multiform metre. It is a regular harmonious 
Iambic senarius, preceded by two other senarii, forming part of 
the same sentence, and connected with them by the particle ya. 
This Iambic, however, Dr Burney denominates an Antispastic, 
and makes it correspond with another verse, which had been 
previously brought into that form, by the omission of two words, 
snd the transposition of three others. This mode of procedure 
is Unig vat icxoempine xndav, something in the manner of Hermann; 
2 species of critical boldness, which, to say the least of it, is 
* un peu déregleé. ’ 

In the distribution of Ionic metres, Dr Burney is singularly 
successful, His arrangement of vv. 1013---1059, into Pen- 
tads and Hendecads of Ionics a minore, has before received the 
humble tribute of our applause. The Pentads consist of three 
Dimeters, the Basis Ionica, or Monometer, and the Dimeter 
Anaclomenon ; the Hendecads of ten pure Dimeters and an 
Anaclomenon ; the last verse of the third Hendecad is wanting. 
‘The concluding Antistrophics are arranged as in the Glasgow 
edition, except that the last verse but one is divided into a Cre- 
tic anda Trochaic. We are dubious, however, whether the 
allinity between these metres be not such, that a Cretic Monome- 
ter and a Trochaic syzygy may be supposed to form one verse. 

Ilaving now performed the task of examination, we must bear 
our testimony to the great labour and pains which Dr Burney 
appears to have bestowed on the Tentamen, in order that it 
might come forth in as perfect a form as possible. The greater 
part of the Chorie songs-contained in it, were noted down in his 
Adversaria eighteen years before its publication; and we may 
reasonably expect, that a work which has been submitted to the 
labour and delay of the file for twice the period prescribed by 
[forace, should exhibit all those marks of laborious accuracy, 
whieh the present does, even in points of typography ; and that 
the attention and research of such a scholar as Dr Burney, di- 
rected.to ane object for so long a time, would accomplish all 
that was to be accomplished in this branch of learning. The 
learned world then naturally hoped, that the metres of Aischy- 
lus would be settled with a degree of accuracy and precision, % 
monnting nearly ta ce rtainty. In very many instances we think 
that th’s is cifxcted in the Tentamen; and if not in all, the 
failurc is te be attributed to an original defect in the materials, 
We are 
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r cr taan to any want of abilities in the workman. 
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compelled to acknowledge, that after a very attentive considera- 
tion of the Tentamen, we still find ourselves very much in the 
dark, as to several of the Choruses of FEschylus. Not that we 
have been disappointed ; for we took occasion, in a former Num- 
ber, to express our conviction, that the metres of this poet could 
never be certainly defined and established. By asserting that 
this conviction is not shaken even by Dr Burney’s Tentamen, 
we may perhaps be censured for our boldness or our ignorance ; 
but we again repeat, that, with the exception of a few metres, 
all that can now be attained to, is a considerable degree of pro- 
bability. A principal reason of this is, that in all likelihood Ats- 
chylus invented for himself many of the measures which he in- 
troduces into his tragedies ; and that the same daring genius 
which led him to disregard the received terms of language, and 
the common figures of ‘speech, caused him to deviate from the 
usual lyric measures, and gave to many of his Choruses some- 
thing of the character of the Dithy ramb, which is ‘ borne a- 
long i in numbers free from law. ’ 

A great degree of obscurity perv ades the history of ~ 
Greek theatre; but it seems certain, that the Chorus bot! 
danced and sang; and therefore, that the rhythm of their 
songs must have been accommodated to the motions of their 
fect. . Hence the names of the various metrical feet, are in 
many instances derived from the species ot dance which they 
usually accompanied, as the reexaies, the averaerds, the form- 
er of which is the first step taught by our dancingmasters ; 
the xenrints and mvge/zus from the Cretan and Pyrrhic dances, 
and several others. Whoever, therefore, invented a new dance, 
had also to contrive some new combination of syllables and feet 
to, suit it; and we are somewhat inclined to suspect that the 
Arsis and Thesis, ema so much in the mouth of Metricians, 
refer rather to the elevation and depression of the foot in dancing, 
than to the pulsation of the Tibicen. ‘The early ‘Tragcedians 
had more of this to do than their suecessors. Phr ynicuus was 
a professed dancingmaster ; and /Eschylus is said to have in- 
vented earra ype deynrrine for the use of the Chorus ; Athen- 
wus I. p. 21. E. Vol. I. p. 80. Schweigh. ‘The whole of the fol- 
lowing passage i is so strong in favour of our ideas on the subject, 
that we translate it at leneth. * Chan veleon n (a grammarian who 
wrote a book about AL ischylus) says, that /Eschylus was the first 
person who taught his Choruses figure-dances ; not havi 
course to the instruction of professed ma sters, but ii 
himself the figures to be used by them.’ Atheneous then ad- 
duces the ; authority of Aristophanes i in support of the assertion 
of Chameleon ; and further informs us, i. t one ‘Lelestes was 
famous for dancing the Seven against Thebes. ‘Lhe conclusion, 
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then, which we draw from all this, is, that Aischylus adapted 
many of his Choric verses .to those pa rticular motions, whic h 
the figurantes of the Chorus were to practise at that part of the 
nlay ; and that in several instances he paid less attention to the 
Legttimule measure of the verse, than to its adaptation to a 
pousser or a balanecr, or a chasser or a was grave. ‘These ob- 
servations are more particularly applicable to ZEschylus. Atter 
him the scenic dancing had much less of the eyparicuds in it; 
except in comedy. A ludicrous instance of it may be seen in 
Aristophanes, Pac. 320, &c. 

The netw of the ‘ Auxifium,” of which Dr Burney speaks, 
by which the a: t Mucisians extended the second syllable of 
a Glyconean or Phe recratean verse, when short, so as to make 
it « quivalent i in rhythm to a long syllable, is not specified by a- 
ny ancient wi iter on the subject of metres; nor indeed was it 
like s to be; for, to a person acquainted with the firs: principles 
of musical composition, th e difficulty vanishes. ‘These verses 
were prt bably sung in slow triple time; and it signified little, 
whether the third note in the first bar was cccupic by a leng 
or a short syllable. But we forbear from entering on an unin- 
teresting discussion 


With regard to Dr Burney’ s Latinity, we are not willing to 
ot 


wre much ; for in a work of this nature the language is a very 
inferior object. We must, however, caution n the juve nile P art 
ot our readers agai IST imitatiz ig V ha 
and affected style... Above all, we object to the an bidous a 
osientatious eulogiums, the cywabrous meet d of ‘ween which is 
bestowed upon almest every par'sen Whose name is introduced in 
the Tentamen. Why should we pay compliments in Latin 
which it v ould be absurd to make in the common language of 
society? Su urcly Richard Bentley, Doctor in Divinity, and the 
Reve aid J John Toup, Rector of St Martin’s, would have start- 
ed, if addressed by the title of * Magnanimous Heroes.’ Ba- 
eos Ti mats 10d. erry, wirvtiobes Avev, In this respect Dr Burney’s style 
of writing is a singular contrast to that of his late illustrious 
friend Porson. We must, however, in justice observe, that of 
the two extremes of style into which most scholars have fallen, 
the panegyrical is much more to be commended than the vitu- 
perative, to which the late Greck Professor was, it must be con- 
tessed, too much inclined. ‘ Hoc tibi putidum videtur, et ne- 
quan. An probius et modestius illud tuum est, quuin vecordes, 
hebetes, stupidos omni sermone indigites viros immortali laude 
dignissimos, guos in uno semel, eoque pauxillulo peccato de- 
prehenderis ? a4 
We 

* Francisci Franci (¢. e. Claudii Salmasii) Confutatio Animad- 

versorum Antonii Cercoetii (7. e. Dionysii Petavii), p. 4. 
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We will now bring to a conclusion an article, the unusual 
pr lixity of which will be exeused by the interesting nature of 
its subject to classical scholars, Oblized as we have been to 
differ in many points from so eminent a scholar as Dr Burney, 
we have considered it necessary to state our reasons fully, lest 


we should incur the chartre of presumptior This we bave done 
° . ‘ hol , . 
with freedom ; but not, we trust, without the respéetdue to so 


reat aaname. If any oe petulant or censorious has escaped 
us, we Wish it uns said; but our readers will not, we trust, con- 
found the freedom of lit ee discussion with groundless and pre- 
sunptuous dissent. We can allow of no gutherity without ap- 
peal in the commonweulth of letters: a freedom of opiaion, oi 
the liberty of expressing it, are ess ntial to its wellbeing. Its 
magistrates may issue ec dicts, but must expect that the individu- 
als of the republic will serutinize the grounds of them. We 
have been induced to make these reflection’, because we foresee 
that we shail be accused of t ee for venturing to disp ute any 
position leid down by a scholar of such well-earned and long- 
established tame as Dr Burney. But, members of the lite rary 
Athens, we assert our claiin to a literary wajpuoie, — 

Thy yar wreheceueeesvny 

artis Abevas, TH vt Qurias wean, 


xeAo Purablar yncies Teppnotar. 
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Arr. VII. De [ Arithmétique des Grées; Par M. Deiambre, 
Irom the CG&uvres Archi tde, traduites litteralement, avec 
un Commentaire, par I’..Peyrard. 2de Edition. 2 Tomes 


8vo. pp. 1058. . Paris 1808. 







T is notorious, that in 


1 France, where so much activity of in- 

tellect is displayed, the study of Grecian literature and 
science has been long and miserably neglected. Anxious as we 
are for the diffusion of useful knowledee, we therefore view, with 
no small degree of satisfaction, the w : now before us, which 


comes forth under the sanction of the National Institute, and 
the patronage of the Imperial Government. M. Peyrard pro- 


we > : - j ‘ } 1; 
mises to continue &is labours, and to cive to the pub ic a com- 








plete translation ef the works of all the Greek mathematicians. 
The version of Euclid is alr ly finished ; and are assured 
by him, that great prog s has been made on the Conics ef A- 
pom. The circuhution of these sublime predictions of an- 
ent genius, in a convenient ferm, and over the wide theatre 
gf the French language, will have, we trust, a most beneficial 
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effect in forming the minds of youth ; and may serve to coun- 
teract that unfortu nate tendency which prev: ails on the Conti- 
nent, with the exception perhaps of Italy, to substitute, on al- 
most every occasion, a clumsy and often obscure sort of cal- 
culation, for the luminous evidence and unfading beauties 
of the Greek Geometry. This abuse of an instrument, which, 
when skilfully employed, affords such powerful aid in explor- 
ing the heights of science, but wh ich is so ill adapted for educ- 
ing the e elementary properties of f gure, seems at last to have 
been percerved and tacitly admitted by several distinguished a- 
nalysts abroad. ‘The rapid sale of the translation now before us, 
of which, the first edition in quarto was disposed of in less than 
a twelvemonth, must be regarded as no unfavourable symptom 
of the return of correct taste on the Continent. 3 

Since the thne of Descartes, who opened such a vast field for 
the application of the calculus, Mathematicians have been divid- 
ed into two distinct classes—the Geometers and the Algebraists; 
the former adhering to the cautious method of reasoning used 
hy the Grecks, and the latter preferring the loose and artificial 
operatio n of the modern analysis. The spirit of party has like- 
wise here, as in other instances, exercised its exclusive sway; 
and the number of those who are willing to admit the respee- 
tive merits of both modes of proceedingy and ready, as the 
circumstances may a. to adopt the advantages. of either, 
Is CO eens tew. The followers of the moder n sv stem, it 
ynust be confess od, o we been more active and enterprising ; _— 
they y have net only achieved s splendid conquests, and anced 
science, by annexing new provinces of wonderful extent, but 
are 1 making continual inroads upon the older departments ; and, 
having acquired the dominion of the Continent, they now threat- 
en to drive the Greck Geometry from her fvoured retreat in the 
British Isles. 

The study of Mathematics, when rightly conducted, ought, 

ce presume, to aim at two capital objects. It should not only 
lead to an iritimate acquaintance with those relations of figure 
and quantity, which are so highly instructive, and confer such 
immediate and important advantages in the bysiness of life, and 
the prosecution of the physical sei neces ; but i should also train 
the mind to the invaluable habits « f patie nt att ention, accurate 
arrancement, nice Senricninetioh and close reasoning. ‘This 
latter advantage, in the view to general education, is per 
liaps the most essential. The number of these who have Ici- 
e1ire, taste or capacity, to devote themselves to the prosecution 
of ebstract rese arches, however splendid and hnpos “ing, must 
F 1; but all who, in every condition of 
society, 
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society, aspire to the liberal and cultivated exercise of their fa- 
culties, will derive inestimable benefit from that previous disci- 
pline of the understanding which the study of the mathematics 
appears so admirably fitted to bestow. On this account, we are 
persuaded that a young man will reap more essential and lasting 
advantage from an acquaintance with geometrical reasoning, 
than from a knowledge of the elements of algebra. The latter 
may help to improve ‘his dexterity in ciphering, and better pre- 
pare him for entering on the de tails of business ; but the former, 
besides the practical “skill which it cannot fail to impart, has a 
direct tendency to invigorate the whole of the intellectual powers, 
and to lay a sure and solid foundation on which to erect future 
superstructures. After such habits of cautious procedure and 
accurate discrimination are once formed, the student may safely 
venture into the region of modern analysis, and range with 
profit through that boundless domain, where so much is ) admire 
able, and so much is yet clouded with obscurity, or disfigured 
by hasty and careless combination. 

Archintedes may justly be regarded, on the whole, as the 
most inventive philosopher that has ever appeared. Born in 
the island of Sicily, where Grecian colonies had carried the li- 
beral arts toa very high pitch of improvement, he discovered an 
early passion for knowledge and elegant science ; and, following 
the impulse of his inclination, he repaired to Egypt, and com- 
pleted his education at the Royal establishment of Alexandria, 
the great seat of mathematical learyiin g, which, im every branch, 
had for ages flourished under the munificent patronage of the 
Ptolemies. On his return to Syracuse, he devoted himself en- 
tirely to abstract research ; and having, by his creative genius, 
improved the method of geometric ‘| analysis, he now carried 
that refined instrument beyond its ordinary limits, and investi- 
gated, with the happiest success, the relations of curved lines, 
surfaces, and solids. Le measured the parabola; approximat- 
ed to the quadrature of the circle ; investigated the properties 
of spirals and conoids ; assigned the superficial extent of the 
spherical zones ; and determined those fine proportions which 
connect the sphere with the cone and cylinder. In his Areno- 
rius, he has pushed to vast extent the ideas of arithmetical no- 
tation; and seems almost to have there anticipated, in some 
degree, the sublime invention of logarithms. Such abstruse 
discoveries required, at that early period, the most intense ap- 
plication of th ought. Archimedes did not, however, contin 
his views to mere speculation ; but, embracing the widest range, 
he particularly cultivated those objects which are of most im- 
pertance to a maritime and commergial state. He established 
the 
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the true principles of Mechanics, laid the foundation of Hydro« 
statics, and, by assigning the position of the centre of gravity 
in a variety of figures, and fixing the circumstances which de- 
termine the stability of floating bodies, he traced out the first 
rudiments of naval architecture. His talents and inexhaustible 
resources as a practical engineer, suspended the fall of Syra- 
euse, and enabled that petty State to resist successfully, for the 
space of three whole years, the most strenuous efforts of Roman 
power. ‘The philosopher was not doomed to survive the inde- 
pendence of his native country ; but perished amidst that scene 
of horror and indiscriminate carnage which closed on the fatal 
assault. 

The work now before us exhibits those beautiful investigations 

: all their fulness; conducted, as they were, with caution, ad- 
dress, and persevering ingenuity. The version appears to be 
executed with sufficient correctness; but it scarcely can aspire 
to any higher merit ; and the translator, a man of letters rather 
then a mathematician, contents himself with following closely 
and laboriously the origins! text. ‘This inartificial aethod of 
proceeding has led to much superfluous diffusion, and has oc- 

casioned the exclusion of some accessary matter of the most in- 
teresting kind. Without injuring, in the slightest degree, the 
yurity of geomctrical dec duction, the modern symbols might 
a been einployed with evident advantage, both in respect of 
brevity and clearness. Algebraical characters, from their ex- 
treme simplicity and precision, form the most perfect species of 
written language ; and ne othing can so much facilitate the com- 
prehending OF a demons tration, as to have the successive steps 
collected and presented to the mind at one view. The notions 
peculiar to Algebra are not necessarily involved in its symbols ; 
and a correct geometrical taste will avoid the excessive contrac- 
tion of Barrow with not less care, than the clumsy and repul- 
sive complication of Emerson. 

This edition of Archimedes, unfortunately, is rendered de- 
fective, by the omission of the commentaries of Eutocius. and 
others. No historical notices are given respecting some of 
the most eclebrated problems of antiquity. We desiderate, for 
inst ance, the various analy ses left us of the ¢risection of an angle, 

i the ‘dueplic ation of the cube, which are undoubtedly some of 
the finest specimens ‘of the ancient geometry, and contributed 
most essentis , in the result, to the extension of the science, 

‘The few n otes sul bjoined to the translation are in gencral very 

short and of a nature entirely algebraical, which does not as- 
similate at all with the text. "We can only except from this re- 
mark two memoirs ; one by the translator himself, on the con- 

struction 
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struction of the mirrors with which Archimedes is supposed to 
have set fire to the Roman gallies; and the other by M. De- 
lambre, on the Arithmetic of the Greeks, as deduced chiefly 
from an examination of the Arenarius, in connexion with the 
commentaries of early writers, and the traces of calculations 
which have been preserved. This last dissertation, which we 
have selected for the subject of the present article, was compos- 
ed, we are informed, at the express desire of the French Em- 
peror, then First Consul, who, having, from his military edu- 
cation, acquired some taste for mathematical learning, oeca- 
sionally attends the meetings of the Board of Longitude,- and 
seeks, from policy and perhaps inclination, to appear on al 
occasions a patron of the sciences and liberal arts. 


The Greeks, it is well known, were ignorant of our system 
of decimal notation, the simplest and most perfcet of all inven- 
tions. ‘They marked numbers laboriously by help of the letters 
of their alphabet} and, though this method received successive 
improvements, it was still unavoidably complicated, and altoge- 
ther irregular in the form of its constitution. ‘The Greek mathe- 
maticians, however, must have had frequent occasion to perform 
calculations of very considerable extent and intricacy; and it is ex- 
tremely curious to discover, by what ingenuity they surmounted 
the difficulties of the operation, and contrived to wield with 
effect such a cumbrous machine as their apparatus for arith- 
metical notation. Unfortunately, the information which can 
be collected, amidst the wrecks of time, concerning that inter- 
esting subject, is scanty and unsatisfactory. Archimedes has 
left us some valuable hints, in his Arenarius, and his book on 
the Quadrature of the Circle. Ptolemy, in his Almagest, has 


° 


« astronomical tables, with several examples of reduction. 
me information may be gleaned from Theon’s Commentary 
on the Almagest ; a” particularly from a mutilated fragment of 
Pappus,:- which Dr Wallis has published. In the decline of the 
Lower Empire, Eutocius of Ascalon has preserved scme inci- 
dental caleulations in his Commentary on Archimedes ; Psellus 
composed an arithmetical treatise ; and Maximus Planudes, a 
monk who lived in the fourteenth century of the Christian era, 
explained to his countrymen of Constantinople the Indian me- 
thod of notation. From all these sources, the sagacity of De- 
lambre has extracted a very concise yet intelligibie account of 
the mode of performing arithmetical operations among the 
Greeks. But, ina subject so curious aiid instructive, we shall 
be tempted to take a wider scope. 

7 

The idea of number is one gf the latest and most difficult to 


formn 
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form. Before the mind can grasp such an abstract conception, 
it must be familiar with that process of classification by which 
we successively remount from Individuals to Species, from Spe- 
cies to Genera, and from Genera to Orders. ‘The savage is 
soon lost in his attempts at numeration; and significantly ex- 
presses his inability to proceed, by holding up his expanded 
fingers, or pointing to the hairs of his or 

The classification by pairs, which nature points out, would 
suggest the simplest mode of reckoning. The Dual accordingly, 
though retaiied by the Greeks, occurs in the languages of all 
barbarous tribes. Counting these pairs again by two’s, and re- 
peating the same procedure, we arrive, by progressive steps, at 
the radical terms 4, 8, 16, &c. to which the other numbers are 
easily reducible. ‘Thus, 13 being composed of 8, 4 and 1, would, 
according to such a apaee of numeration, be called ‘* quadruple 
pair, double pair and one, ” or denominated more concisely by 
words of corresponding import. This plan of arrangement, 
termed the binary scale, seems, at a certain period of society, 
to have prevailed in most countries. Vestiges of it are still found 
among the Chinese; and Leibnitz has extolled the system with 
abundant extravagance. It would, no doubt, from jts naked 
simplicity, supersede the application of thought, and reduce all 
the operations which occur in arithmetic to the mere labour of 
writing ; but nothing would thus be gained in practice, since, 
advancing with excessive slowness, it would soon require a mul- 
tiplicity of words, and a fatiguing complication of characters. 
The binary scale appears best adapted to the descending pro- 
gression ; for the fractions produced by a continued bisection, 
are, from the equal competition of buyer and seller, naturally 
introduced into commercial transactions, and employed almost 
exclusively among the Eastern nations. This subdivision is 
likewise used with convenience in’Kurope, for ascertaining the 
smaller weights. . 

‘The next step in the progress to numeration, was probably to 
assume the double pair, or four, as the root of the scale. In 
counting over small articles, it is customary, for the sake of ex- 
pedition, to take a couple in each hand ; and therefore, th: 
throw, or, in older language, the warp, becomes, in this way, 
the measure of tale. ‘The ancicnt Mexicans appear to have 
reckoned by fours, and to have afterwards advanced, in their 
numeration, by combining ihe products of four with those o/ 
ten. Nor is it altogether improbable that Pythagoras might 
have alluded to such a system of computation, in celebrating 
the mystical propertics of his famous tetractys, or quaternion. — 

But Nature has furnished the great and universal standard 
computation, 
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computation, in the fingers * of the hand,—those instruments 
with which the sav rage ley tys hold of his prey. All nations, ac- 
cordingly, have reckoned by fives; and some barbarous tribes 
have scarcely advanced farther. “Aristotle, who was aware of 
the principle, has noticed the existence of such a people in A- 
frica. After the fingers of the one hand had been counted over, 

it was a second, and pe ‘rhaps a distant step, to proce ed to chews 
of the other. ‘The primitive words expressing numbers prob: t- 
bly exceeded not five. ‘Io denote six, seven, cight and nine, 

the North-American Indians repeat the five, with the succes 
sive addition of one, two, three and four. The same co: mpo= 
sition is apparent in the various dialects spoken by the inhabi- 
tants of the islands which are so widely scatter ‘ed over the 
Southern Ocean. Could we safely trace the descent and aifi- 
nity, of the abbreviated terms denoting the numbers from five to 
ten, it seems highly probable that we should discover a similar 
process to have taken place in the formation of the most refined 
languages. 

The | ten fingers, or digits, of both hands being reckoned up, 
it then became necessary to repeat the operation. Such is the 
foundation of our decimal scale of arithmetic. Language still 
betrays, by its structure, the original mode of proceeding. 
To express the numbers beyond ten, the Laplanders, as we 
learn from Leems, combine an ordinal with a cardinal, digit. 
Thus, eleven, twelve, &c. they denominate second ten and one, 
second ten and two, &c.; and in like manner, they call twenty- 
one, twenty-two, &c. third ten and one, and third ten and two, 
&e. According to the learned Adelung, our term eleven, or, in 
German, eilf, inerely signifies, leave one, being derived from 
ein or one, and the old verb liben, to remain. In the Salic law, 
it is written anilaf; in Kero, it is einilif; in Tatian, einlivin ; 
and in Ottofried, einlif. ‘The true signification of eleven is, 
therefore, one, leave or set aside ten. Twelve is of the like de- 
rivation, and means two, laying aside the ten. The same idea is 
suggested by our termination ty, corr esp: ondiug to the German 
zig, in the words twenty, thirty, &c. ‘This syllable, altogether 
distinct from ten, is derived from zichen, to draw ; from which 
comes the substantive zug, a draught. In the old German au- 
thors, it was written sock, LUZ, SUC, OF VY ; in Anglo-Saxon, it 
is tig; in the Salic Laws, toc ; in Swedish, tio ; and in Icelan- 
dic, tiga. Twenty must thus mean strictly two drawings; or it 

signifies, 

* It is curious to remark, that the word finger is of the same ori- 
ginal import with Jang, both of them being derived from the verb 
Jan gen, to seize or grasp, * 


” 
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signifies, that the hands have been twice closed, and the fingers 
counted over. 

After ten was firmly established as the standard of num« 
tion, it seemed the most easy and consistent to penete by the 
same repeated composition. © Both hands ing closed ten times, 
would carry the reckoning up to'a hundred. ‘This ae origi- 
nally hwnd, is of uncertain derivation ; but the term of shousan l; 
which occurs in the next stage of the progress, or the hundred 
added ten times, is clearly traced cut, being only a contraction 
of duis-hund or twice-hundred, that is, the repetition or collection 
of hundreds. 

The successive formation of Jers is quite analogous to the 
repeated multiplication of measures ; and the one process ap- 
pears olten to have directed and modified the other. Both 
number and measure alike derive their standards from the hu- 
man body; but the system of extension, bi ing | alten ct , 
influence of collater ‘al proporti ons, A as not y deviate 
from the uniform progression. Thus, the first ,* int of the 
thumb, called the uncia or inch, might be as umed as the pri- 
mary measure. This unit, repea ted four times, equalled the 

adth of the hand, which, being tripled, gave the measure of 
the foot. But the foot was still teo small for estimating conveni- 
ently great distances ; and the passus, or pace, being the interval 
between two steps and equivalent to six feet, wes therefore as- 
sumed. <A mile, as the word imports, consisted of a thousand 
paces. The simplest way of me: ai this, was to take a hun- 
dred paces, and repeat the length ten times. But, in accom. 

modation, to the Roman mile, the i intermediate extent was found 
to cor respond more nearly to the furlong, « r the elf ghth part, 
ind which arises from continued bisection. eh the number of 
furlongs in the mile was thus reduced to eight, so, the length of 

auginented by a tenth part, er made to contain 110 


? 
} 


»arts of the body furnished cther secondary mea- 
—— of the hand gave, the palm 3—the.dis- 
tance of thee ‘from the tips of the fingers, the eubi¢;—the 
entire length of the arm, the yard ;— und the ae breadth 
cross the shoulders, the fathom, wh ich was considered as equal 
to the pace. 

Such 2nomalics in the en compositic om of measures, 
weiglts and coins, have, to a certai » infected the sys 
tem of numeration used in mercantile tre aneacti ons. ‘The dozen 
and its compounds, however, were perhaps introduced at @ 

» advanced period of society, and appear to have been 
i immediately from astronomy, as the solar year is 
3 distinguished 
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distinguished into twelve months, which correspond nearly to 
the revolutions of the moon. In commerce, the numerical 
terms are formed by the same sort of analogy as the thousand 
or duis-hund was brought from the hundred. ‘Thus, the dou- 
ble dozen, or gross, is equivalent to 144, and the doubie gross 
to 1728. When the object was to proceed in the numeration 
niore quickly than by tens, the double of ten, that is, twenty, 
was adopted for the root of the scale; and this, being marked 
at each repetition, came to have the name of score. 

The alphabet must in general have been framed before any re- 
gular system for notation of numerals was invented. In forming 
such a system, the obvious method was to imitate as nearly as pos- 
sible the progress by which the mind ascends the seale of numer- 
ation ; but the simplicity and uniformity of this procedure were in 
the sequel frequently disturbed, by adopting such alphabetic cha- 
racters as happened to resemble the compound symbols, or by em- 
ploying, for the sake of abbreviation, the initial letters of words 
significant of the numbers themselves. The Roman numerals, 
having undergone little subsequent change, may be considered 
as the most ancient specimens of notation. ‘To denote one, a 
simple verticle stroke was assumed | ; and the repetition of this 
expressed two, three, &c. Two decussating strokes  mark- 
ed the next step in the scale of numeration, or fen; and that 
symbol was repeated to signify twentu, thirty, &c. ‘Three strokes, 
or an open square [~ , were employed to denote a hundred, or 
the third stage of numeration ; and four interwoven strokes M; 
sometimes incurved (%), or even divided clo, expressed a 
thousand. 

Such are all the characters absolutely required in a very 
limited system of numeration. The necessary repetition of 
them however, as often occasionally as nine times, was soon 
found to be tedious and perplexing. Reduced or curtailed 
marks were, therefore, employed to express the intermediate 
multiples of five ; and this improvement must have taken place 
at a very Carly period. ‘Thus, fve itself was denoted by the up- 
per half YW,and sometimes the under half A, of the charac- 
ter X for ten; L,, or the half of [[, the mark for a hundred, 
came to represent ffty ; and the incurved symbol (%), or clo, 
for a thousand, was split into Io, to express five hundred. 

These important contractions having been adopted, another 
convenient abbreviation was introduced. To avoid the frequent 
repetition of a mark, it was prefixed to the principal character, 
and denoted the defect by counting backwards. ‘Thus, instead 
of four succeeding strokes JJJ{, it seemed preferable to 
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IV; for eight and nine, the symbols were [JX and {X; and 
ninety was expressed by K [_. This mode of reckoning by the 
defect was peculiar to the Romans, and has evidently affected 
the composition of their numerical terms.. Instead of: octodecem 
and novendecem, it is held more elegant, in.the Latin language, 
to use undeviginti and duodeviginti. 

But the alphabetic characters now lent their aid to numera- 
tion. The uniform broad strokes were dismissed, and those let- 
ters which most resembled the several combinations were adopted. 
in their place. The simple stroke | for onc, and the marks Y, X 
and |_, for jive, ten and fifty, were respectively supplied by. 
the letters I, V, X and L. The symbol [F for a Aundred, 
was aptly denoted by C, which had originally a square shape, 
and happened, besides, to be the initial letter of the very word 
centum. 'The letter D was very generally assumed as a near ap- 
proximation to the symbol [9 for jive hundred; and M not on- 
ly represented the angular character for a thousand, but was 
likewise, though perhaps accidentally, the first letter of the word, 
mille. 

The last improvement attempted in the Roman system of nu- 
merals, was devised for the purpose of expressing the numbers. 
beyond a thousand. This innovation belongs evidently to an 
advanced period of society, and appears never to have been 
very generally embraced. The method of proceeding, however, 
was perfectly analogical. ‘Taking the complex symbol clo for 
a thousand, the intermediate stroke was retained, while the C. 
on each side of it was successively repeated, to mark the a- 
scending progression by tens. Thus, cclo9 and cccl999 
were made to signify, respectively, 10,000 and 100,000. ‘The 
halves, again, of these compounded charaeters, or I99 and 

Id 99, were employed to denote 5,000 and 50,000, 





Such, as far as we can gather, is the true account of the for- 
mation of the Roman numerals. Philologists and grammarians 
have given other and discordant views of the procedure ; but, 
in adventuring to write on subjects of that kind, they have, as 
usual, satisfied themselves with fanciful and shallow conjectures, 
which scarcely deserve a moment’s attention. Priscian, for in- 
stance, very sagely observes, that the Latins borrowed the stroke} 
from the Athenians, who employed 7déa to denote one, because 
it was the principal letter of the word mw; that they adopted 
the mark V from its being the fifth vowel, and X the tenth 
consonant, of their own alphabet ; that they contracted N, the 
original character for 50, into L; that they took the letters 
Cand D, which stand together in the natural order of the al- 
phabet, 
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phabet, to express 100 and 500; and finally, that they framed 
the symbol for 1000 from the Athenian X, written at first & ; 
and afterwards melted down into %) and M. 

The Mexicans, according to Clavigero, proceeded nearly in 
the same way; Only they seem to have conjoined the decimal 
with the binary system of notation. Every number below 
twenty or the score, they expressed by means of repeated dots. 
Twenty was represented by a club, or upright double-headed 
bar; the square of this, or /owr hundred, was signified by two 
such bars inverted and fashioned into the shape of a spear-head ; 
and the cube of the score, or eight thousand, again, was de- 
noted by a new combination, forming a sort of ornamented 
shield. : ‘ 

The founders of Rome appear to have drawn their descent 
from a colony of the Pelasgi, who transported to the Italian 
shores the language of Greece, in its earliest and rudest form. 
Among a people occupied incessantly with war and conquest, 
that dialect continued almost unchanged, while the parent stock 
was receiving successive improvements from the fertile ingenuity 
of the Greeks. ‘The structure of the Latin tongue, therefore, 
carries-us much farther back than any distinct vestige of .the 
Greek. The Romans had transferred their numerals fron 
Greece long before the period of authentic history, when those 
natural 4 primitive marks were already modified or exchang- 
ed for certain alphabetic characters. According to Herodian, 
numbers were, in-the laws of Solon and the, more ancient 
monuments, represented by the letters of the alphabet, which 
originally were all capitals. One was still denoted by I; but 

Jive and ten were expressed by 1 and 4, the initials of xls and 
dx, The aspirated H, quite different from 1, being the first 
letter of ixzvov, which in carlier times was written HEKATON, 
and the same as the Roman character, signified a hundred ; 
and X and M, the initials of yas and yg, marked severally 
i thousand and ten thousand. 'To avoid the confusion of repeat- 
ing a letter too often, the pi | | was placed over or around it, 
and rendered it, in effeet, five times greater. ‘Thus |4| denoted 
50, |H] 500, |X] 5,000, and |M] 50,000. 

After the Greek alphabet had been enlarged, and the small 
characters introduced, they were sometimes employed, in the 
order of their arrangement, to express the succession of num- 
bers. In this way, the books of Homer’s Iliad and Od rssey 
are commonly marked. ‘The practice of such a notation ow 
ever, it is well known, remounts not beyond the time of Aris- 


totle, who collected and properly disposed those immortal poems, 
in his famous edition of the Casket. 


, 
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In the mean while, a mighty improvement had taken place in 
the Greek system of numeration. The twenty-four letters of 
the alphabet were distinguished into three classes, correspond- 
ing wd units, tens, and hundreds ; and, to complete the charac- 
ters for the nine digits, three additional marks were introduced. 
The s, called episémon, was inserted immediately alter ¢, the 
character for 5; and the koppa and sanpi, represented by ¢ 
4, or %, terminated respectively the series of tens and han- 
dreds, or ex pressed 90 and 900. This concise notation reach- 
es only to 999 ; but each character was afterwards made to sig- 
nify as many thousands, by merely placing a point or a sub- 
scribed iéta under it. 

A still further advance was made. Besides employing the 
point, it was not unusual sometimes to write the letter M, or 
the initial of the word sexge or myriad, under the numerals, 
and thus angment their power ten thousand fold. By these ar- 
tifices combined, it was therefore easy to mark any number be- 
low a million, and not very difficult even to approach the ex- 
treme limit of the double myriad} or a hundred millions. 


Such was the very ingenious method of numeration which 
prevailed among the Grecks. It was, on the whole, remark- 
ably compact, and might be deemed sufficient for every prac- 
tical purpose: -but something more was wanted, to embrace 
the objects of science. With that view, Archimedes com- 
posed the curious tract already mentioned, entitled taupins, or 
Arenarius, in which he endeavoured to ‘how that, following 
the estimations of the astronomers of his time, it was possible to 
express the number of particles of. sand which would be requir- 
ed to fill the spliere of the universe.. He assumed the limit of 
the received arithmetical system, or the square of a myriad, 
as the root of a new: scale of progression, which therefore ad- 
vanced eight times faster than the common decimal arrangement. 
Successive periods, which he termed octads, were thus gre 
rising above each other, by the continued multiplication of : 
hundred millions. Archimedes proposed to carry this Senaire- 
hensive system as far as eight periods, which. would therefore 
correspond to a number expressed on our scale by sixty-four 
digits. From the nature of a geometrical progression, he de- 
monstrated, that proportional numbers must range at equal 
distances in the system ; ; and consequently, that the product ot 
two numbers Will have its place determined by the sum of their 
separate ranks—a principle with which the theory of logarithms 
has since rendered us familiar. 

The fine speculation of the Sicilian philosopher does not ap- 
pear, however, to have been carried into effect; and —. 
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medes, without actually performing his calculations, contents 
himself with merely pointing out the process, and with stating 
the approximate results. But Apollonius, who certainly holds 
among the ancients the next rank as a geometer, resumed that 
scheme of numeration, simplified the consttuction of the scale, 
and reduced it to eommodious practice. For the sake of con- 
venience, he preferred the simple myriad as the root of the sys- 
tem, which therefore proceeded by successive tefrads or peri~- 
ods that correspond to four of our digits. As an example of 
this improved notation, the number expressing the circumfer- 
ence of a circle which has unit for its diameter, would be thus 
represented : 


3. 1415 9265 3589 7932 3846 2643 3832 7950 2824. 
y- avis Orbs yOad Las yous Pymy ywor8 C%» Bwxd. 


From a fragment of Pappus, we also learn that Apollonius 
framed a collection of rules for expediting arithmetical opera- 
tions. A simple instance will serve to show the nature of those 
abbreviations, ‘Thus, suppose it were required to multiply « in- 
to r, or 20 into 3003 instead of them, take the lower charac- 
ters 6 and y, which were called #véwes, or radicals, the one 
diminished ten and the other a hundred times, and ¢, the pro- 
duct of these, or 6, being again multiplied successively by the 
ten and hundred, or increased a thousand times, gives ¢, or 
6,000 for the result. ‘This procedure is evidently reducible to the 
theorem formerly stated by Archimedes; but, in the cautious spi- 
rit of the ancient geometry, it was spread out into twelve cases. 

As that very important office which, in our ‘system of nota- 
tion, the cipher performs, by marking the rank of the digits, 
was unknown to the Greeks, they were obliged, when the low- 
er periods failed, to repeat the letters Mv. or the contraction 
of uve. Thus, to signify 37.0000,0000.0000, they wrote 
af.Mv.Mv.Me, When units or monads were to be separately 
expressed, Diophantus and Eutocius prefixed the contraction 
Me. 

In their arithmetical operations, the Grecks never, like us, 
employed the stroke or line of separation, ‘To note fractions, 
they hence had recourse to two distinct methods. “When the 
numerator was unit, they marked the deneminater by un ac- 
cent; but, in other cases, they wrote the denominator, as we 
do an exponent, in smaller characters, a little above and to the 
right hand of the numerator. Thus, +’ signified, £2’ ,',, and 
exe’ six. One half, being of frequent occurrence, was denoted 
by a peculiar character, somewhat varied in its form, C, <, (' 
or K. To mark such a fraction as 37, it was written as". 
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We shall now, from the Commentaries of Eutocius and Theon, 
give a few examples, which may elucidate the arithmetical oper- 
ations of the Greeks, and convey some idea of the labour and 
address by which that i ingenious people, with a system of notation 
so decidedly inferior to our own, were ae enabled to per rform 

calculations of very considerable intricacy. Multiplication, as 
it includes likewise addition, and is only h converse of division 
or continued subtraction, will at once furnish the best general 
specimens of the mode of operating. In this process, the Greeks 
appear to have followed the same method as that which was for- 
merly practised with the cross multiplication of duodecimals, and 
nearly corresponding to the ordinary treatment of compound 
quantities in algebra. They proceeded, as in their writing, 
from left to right. The product of each numeral of the multi- 
plier into every numeral of the multiplicand, was set down se- 
parately ; and these distinct elements were afterwards collected 
together into one total amount. For the sake of compactness, 
the partial products were often grouped or interspersed, though 
sometimes apparently set down at random. But still they were 
always noted; nor was any contrivance employed similar to 
that mental process of carrying successively tens to the higher 
places, which abridges and simplities so much the ope rations of 
modern arithmetic. ‘These remarks will be confirmed by the 
following instance, where the Greek numerals are likewise ex- 
pressed in our figures. 
4 Cc g € 9 


io 


c&s 265 


o ~ 
1.0235 


This operation will be easily understood. In the first line, 


¢ multiplied into «, gives 3, or 200 x 200 = 40,000; « into 


& gives « 6, or 200 X 60 = 12,000; and « into 


M 
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200 X 5 = 1000. In the second line, ~ into ¢, again, makes 
« B,-or 60 X 200 = 12,000; £& into makes y x, or 60 x 60 
a. * . 7 
= $600; and & intos makes +, or 60 x 5 = 300. Lastly, in 
the third line, « into ¢, again, gives the product «, or 5° 200 
= 1000; ¢ into g likewise gives r, or 5 X 60 = 300; and + in- 
tos gives xt, or 5 X 5 = 25, 

We shall next extract 2 more intricate example of multiplica- 
tion, and one in which fractions are concerned. 
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It may suffice to remark the fractional products merely. Thus, 

e multiplied into «* gives #m 6, or 1000 X 4% = 818,,; » in- 
to s* gives x3 «*, or 800 x ,% = 654,°,5 A into + gives 3 #*, 
r30 X + = 24,55. s.into +” gives s ¢*, or 8 X yy = 6,4; 


and s* into + gives m**, or 2 X Y, = ver. 


As the management of such complex fractions proved most 
laborious, they wert gradually laid aside, for the use of sexage- 
simalsy which the astronomers had introduced. The division 
of the circumference of the circle into 360 equal parts or degrees, 
was no doubt originally founded on the supposed length of the 
year, which, expressed in round numbers, consists of twelve 
months, each composed of thirty days. ‘The radius, approach- 
ing to the sixth part of the circumference, would contain nearly 
60 of those degrees ; and after its ratio to the circumference 
was more accurately determined, the radius still continued to be 
distinguished into the same number of divisions, and which 
likewise bore the same name. As calculation now aimed at 
greater accuracy, each of these 60 divisions of the radius was, 
following the uniforin progress ion, again subdivided into 60 e- 
qual portions, called minutes ; and, 1 repeating the process of 
sexagesimal subdivision, seconds and thirds were successively 
formed. The same plan of division, and the same names, were 
transferred to the circumte ‘rence of the circle, though the de- 
grees and minutes employed to measure ares were sensibly dif- 
ferent from those contained in the radius. It is curious, how- 
ever, to remark, that the Hindus, who, so far as we are enabled 
te judge correctly, must have drawn their astronomy from the 
same source, express the radius in parts of the circumference, mak- 
ing it equal to 57° 18’, or 3438 minutes, and not to 3600’, which 
would result from its own subdivision. The operations with sex- 
agesimal fractions were performed in the descending scale, on 
i principle quite similar to that which Archimedes had before 
laid down. Lach period of the multiplier, still proceeding from 
the left hand, was multiplied into a period of the multiplicand ; 
and this product was then thrown to a rank depressed as much 

the con} oined descents of both its factors. Thus, minutes 

ied int : produced thirds, and seconds multiplied 
itths. Theon pi oposes, as an example of 


OSS, K find ee quare of the side of a regular decagon 
. 1 
ibed in a che » an d which, peo ding to the calculation of 


ny, Measures, in sexagesimal parts of the radius, 37° 4 55". 
rt atic stion was thus effected ; 
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Qreo 4! 


37 4 5 


1969°. 148’ 2085" 


Vv 


220''" 
2920 
3025’ 
ars OF 0 6 z Sis Fae 6 Cae” Oe" 


ane 


In the first line, 2Z multiplied into 2% gives #224, or 87° x 37 
= 1369°; af multiplied into @ gives gua, or 37° X # = 148s 
and ag multiplied into » gives as, or 37° X 55” = 2035". In 
the second line, 2 into aZ, ag ain, gives gens OF 4’ x 37° = 148’; 
8 into 2 gives ws, or 4 x 4° = 16”; and 2 into » gives ex, or 
4’ x 55” = 220". And las in the third line, ve Into Ag 


g o 


stly, 
gives, as before, fas, or 55” % 37° = 2035"; » into 3 gives 


” f 


likewise ox, or 55” x 4 = 220’; and » into » gives y«t, or 
55" X 55” = 3025’". ‘These several products being’ now 
colle cted and reduced, formed the total result eros 3 3 + x, or 
1375° 4’ 14” 10" 25’”; but all the terms beyond the seconds were 
in practice omitted as insi mnificant. 

It is one of the most beautiful theorems in geometry, that the 
side of an inscribed decagon is the greater segment of "the radi- 
us divided into extreme and ne ratio. a square now 
found ought, therefore, to equal the product of the radius into its 
smaller segment, or 22° 55’ 5”. But 60° (22° 55’ 5” }=s 1978" @, 

differing only by 14 seconds from the last result ; a remarkable 
instance of the zecurac y which the sexagesimal system of com- 
putation was capable of attaining within a very moderate com- 
pass. 

‘The same numbers will likewise supply an example of the me- 
thod by which the mathematicians of the Alexandrian school 
performed the extraction of the square root. ‘This complex 
process very near rly resembled our own, and w: is founded entirely 
on the same prin uciple. Since the square of the binomial a + 6 
is a’ + 2ab + 6°, it follows, that each additi ot term 6 in the 
root will be found, by dividing the remainder 2ab + 0° of the 
square by 2a +. 6, or by dividing that redundant quantity first 
by 2a, and then taking away, from it the b®, By the applica- 
tion of this rule, the side of ibe inscribe od decagon will be easily 
determined ; for the gr ator segmeni: of the radius x divided in- 
to extreme and mean ratio, is, by a well-known Propo: sition in 

snentary 
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elementary geometry, / (7* + 47°) — $7, or, in the sexage- 
simal notation, 4/ ( (60°)? + (30°)? ) — 30° = +/ (3600° + 900°) 
— 30° = / 4500° — 30° The root is thus extracted by suc- 
cessive Steps. 

ae ((8E 4500° (67° 

duxé 4489 


sa 11 
The nearest square to 99, or 4500°, is 3ux#, or 4489°, of 
which the root is #2, or 67°. The remainder sa, or 11°, re- 
duced to seconds, gives x&, or 660’, which is next to be decom- 
posed. 
era)xe (2 184°)660' (4 
Qasr ss 536 16” 


oe 


eBy pa 123’ 44” 

The part of the root already found is next. doubled, to form 
the divisor g42, or 134°; the quotient of this is’, or 4’, which, 
by multiplication,. produces ?as, and to it ss, the square of 
3, or 4’ x 4’ = 16”, is annexed. The remainder ¢6y «2, or 
123’ 44”, is now reduced to seconds, amounting to Yvx3 or 


7424”, for another operation. 
€r>23 2) bund (v6 134° 8')7424" (55" 
re 7370 
" Ux 7 or 
a) 50 ea" 
me wb AE 45" 49” 35” 
The compounded portion of the root so found is again dou- 
bled for the new divisor 293 », or 134° 8’, which gives the quo- 
tient «, or 55”. ‘The product of these is Yrof x, or 7377” 20”, 
to which the square of », or 55”, amounting to» xs or 50” 25", 
is added. ‘The whole collected root is, therefore, £{ 3 », or 
7° 4’ 55”; but, had the double of this been employed to di- 
vide the final remainder, wt «¢ as, or 45” 49” 35””, it would e- 
vidently have given a further minute addition of very nearly one 
third of a second. The side of the inscribed decagon is hence 
equal, in sexagesimal parts of the radius, to 37° 4’ 554”, which, 
being converted into decimal fractions, makes .6180339, true 
to the last place. The round numbers adopted by Ptolemy 
would, by conversion into decimals, give .6180324 ; an appro- 
ximation fully sufficient for all the purposes of science at that 
early period. 
The introduction of the sexagesimal system of notation may 
i therefore 
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therefore be regarded as the most important improvement of 
the Greek arithmetic. Its procedure resembled closely ‘the 
method which we now practise in the management of duo- 
decimal fractions. There was only wanting, to facilitate its 
operations, a multiplication table more ¢ xtensive than ours, 
and comprehending the mutual products of all the numbers 
inclusively from 1 to 59. Such a table was actually con- 
structed, long afterw: rds, by Philip Lansberg, an ingenious 
and learned “Dutch clergyman. Purbach, one of the first ‘and 
most ardent restorers of mathematical sci ence, had, about 
the middle of the fifteenth century, combined the sexage- 
simal with the decimal ¢ystem, which was lately spread over 
Europe, having been introduced by the Moors into Spain. In- 
stead of 3600’, or 2164000’’, into which the ancient astronomers 
divided the radius of the circle, Purbach made it to contain 
600,000 equal parts. His disciple and co ee Muller of 
Koningsberg, commonly styled Legiomontanus, to whom trigo- 
nometry Owes its present form, compl ted the progress, by 1 re- 
jecting entirely that sexagesimal admixture, and adopting for 
the radius a division purely decimal. But this innovation had 
an influence still more exter sive, since it gave occasion, in the 
sequel, to the introduction of decimal fractions, the practice of 
which has so materially abridged and simplified all our calcula- 
tions. By such gradual steps have the most useful improve- 
ments been achieved! The astronomical. division of the circle 
first suggested the sexagesiimal scale ; the sexagesimals were next 
blended with the decimal arrangement ; and the decimal subdi- 
vision, in its independent form, was finally reduced to vulgar 
practice. 

The Greek arithmetic, then, as successively moulded by e 
ingenuity of Archimedes, of Apollonius, and P tolemy, had a 
tained, on the whole, to a singular degree of perfection, an ‘ 
was capable, notwithstanding its cumbrous sti vucture, of per- 
forming operations of very considerable dificuity and magni- 
tude. The great and r: adical defect of the systent consisted in 
the want of a general mark analogous to our cipher, and which, 
without having any value itself, should serve to ascertain the 
rank or power of the other characters, by filling up the vacant 


¢ 
places in the scale of numeration. Yet were the Greeks not a!- 


‘ 


together unacquainted w ith the use of such a sign; for Ptole- 
my, in his Aln ragest, employs the small «, to occupy the acci- 
dental blanks which occurred in the notation of sex agesime als. 
This letter was perh aps chosen by him, pg immediately 
succeeding to, which denotes 60, it could not, in the scx age- 
simal arrangement, occasion any sort of ambiguity. But the 
advantage thence resulting was entirely confined to’ that parti- 
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cular case. The letters, being already significant, were gene- 

rally disqualified for the purpose «of a mere supplementary no- 
tation ; and the selection of an alphabetic character to supply 
the place of the cipher may be considered as an unfortunate cir- 
cumstance, which appears to have arrested the progress towards 
a better and more complete system. Had Apollonius classed 
the numerals by triads, instead of tetrads, he would have great- 
ly simplified the arrangement, and avoided the confusion aris- 
ing from the admixture of the punctuated letters expressive of 
thousands. It is by this method of proceeding with periods of 
three figures, or advancing at once by thousands instead of 
tens, that we are enabled most expeditiously to read off the 
largest numbers. ‘The extent of the alphabet was favourable to 
the first attempts at numeration ; since, with the help of three 
intercalations, it furnished characters for the whole range be- 
low a thousand ; but that very circumstance, in the end, proved 
a bar to future improvements. It would have been a most im- 
portant stride, to have next exchanged those triads into monads, 
by discarding the letters expressive of tens and hundreds, and 
retaining only the first class, which, with its inserted epzsémon, 
should denote the nine digits. ‘The idia, which signified ten, 
now losing its force, might have been employed as a convenient 
substitute for the cipher. By such progressive changes, the a- 
rithmetical notation of the Grecks would at last have reached 
its utmost perfection, and have exactly resembled our own. A 
wide interval, no doubt, did still remain ; yet the genius of that 
acute people, had it continued uniettoned. would in time, we 
may presume, have triumph: untly passed the intervening boun- 
daries. But the death of Ptolemy was succeeded by ages of 
Janguor and decline; and the spirit of discovery inse ensibly 
ev aporated i in mis vexable polem tical disputes, till the fair estab- 
lishment of Alexandria was finally overwhelmed under the irre- 
sistible arms of the Arabs, lately ‘roused to victory and conquest 
by the enthusiasm of a new religion, 


The oldest form of notation among the Greeks, and the sys- 
tem of numerals retained by the Romans, were utte rly incapa- 
ble of any material improvement. They might serve laborious- 
ly to register a number that was not very large ; ; but they could 
not afford the slightest aid in performing an arithmetical com- 
putation. By what inge nuity, for instance, could even such 
small numbers as 48 and 34 be multiplied together, if ex pressed 
by the complicated symbols XLVIII and XXXIV, where both 
the units and the tens are equally involved? But the Romans 
were late in acquir ng any taste for refinement, and remained, 
during the whole course of their history, profoundly ignorant 
of 
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of science. The inferiority of that austere people to the Greeks, 

in all the elegant arts of life, is acknowledged by their great 
poet in these. memorable lines : 

Excudent alit sptrantia mollius era, 

Credo equidem; vivos ducent de marmore voltus; 

Orabunt caussas melius, ceelique meatus 

Describent radio, et surgentia sidera dicent: 

Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento ; 

He tibi erunt artes ; pacisque imponere morem, 

Parcere subjectis, et debellare superbos. fin. VI. 848. 

In the few simple calewlations which they had occasion te 
make, the Romans were obliged to have recourse to a sort of 
mechanical process, employing pebbles or counters. Boys were 
taught that humble art at school, and carried with them, as im- 
p Jements of computation, a locwlus, or box filled with pebbles, 
and a board on which these were placed in rows : 

magni 
Quo pueri magnis e centuriontbus orti 
Lavo suspensi loculos tabulamgue lacerto. Hor. Sat. I. '78. 
Every opulent Roman kept certain domestic. slaves, whose sole 
office it was to act as secretaries or accountants. 
Computat, atque cevet. Ponatur calculus, adsint. 
Cum tabula puen.— Juv. Sat. IX, 40: 

It-is cur lous to observe, that the term calculation itself claims 
no higher descent than from calculus, a pebble. A table strew- 
ed with fine sand, the pulvis eruditus of the poets, served both 
for tracing geometrical diagrams, and teaching the elements of 
writing; @ very primitive contrivance, but “universally used 
throughout the Fa. ‘t, from which it ate lately been imported 
nto this country, with a view to lower the prite of learning, 
when that of every thing else is extravagant. The board on 
which aritl hmetical o erations were performed, at first by means 
of pebbles, was named abacus, from the Greek wbng ; probably 
because originally it was only a writing table of a compendious 
form, and designed for instructing children i in their alphabet, or 
j. B. }. 
Nec qui abaco numeros, et secto in pulvere metas 

Si ut risisse vafer.— Pers. Sat. I. 131. 

The abacus was divided, from the right to the left hand, by 
vertical columns, on which the pebbles were placed, to’ denote 
units, tens, hundreds, thousands, &c. The labour of counting 
- arranging those pebbles was afterwards sensibly abridged, 
by drawing across the board a horizontal line, above which, 
each single pebble had the power of five. In the progress of 
luxury, ‘tali, or dies made of ivory, were used instead of peb- 

bles, and small silver coins came to s upply the _ of counters. 
But the operations with the. ‘aan s were rendered still more com- 
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modious, by substituting, for such ali or counters, small beads 
strung on parallel threads, and sometimes pegs stuck iene 
grooves. With such an instrument, it is not difficult to per- 
ceive how the simpler additions and subtractions could be per- 
formed with tolerable expedition ; but to accomplish a process 
of multiplication or division, even on the smallest scale, must 
have been a work of tedious and most: irksome labour. Ac- 
countants by profession, among the Romans, were styled calcu- 
latores, or rationarii. Various expedients seem to have been 
employed for shortening the arithmetical operations. ‘The dif- 
ferent positions of the fingers were, for that purpose, used to a 
certain extent. Boethius treated largely of the subject ; and 
even the vencrable Bede has given very diffuse rules for what 
was called digital arithmetic. 

But the application of the abacus itself was not entirely for- 
gotten at a much later period. We have seen a small volume 
of arithmetic, ‘ap. composed in the form of dialogue by 
Robert Recorde; acher of mathematics and practitioner in 
physic * at Cambridee, during the reign of Edward VI.; in 
which round dots, placed on perpendicular lines, and employed 
to express the succession of units, tens, hundreds, &c. are 
made to perform some of the simpler numerical operations. 
To the same ingenious man we are indebted for the first treatise 
of algebra, then named the cossic art, which has appeared in 
the English Is mguage ; but his meritorious labours, like those 
of the ereatest hendfactors of our species, seem to hav e been ili 
requited, since, having removed to the capital, he died under 
confinement for debt in the Fleet Prison. 

A small instrument, entirely resembling the abacus, has like- 
wise at different times been recommende od, for teaching the ele- 
ments of ciphering, under the name of palpable arithmetic. 
Managed with proper discretion, such a contrivance would no 
aa ‘be useful in conveying just notions of our system of nu- 

1eration to very young begi miners, who are commonly hurried 
injudie ciously into the midst of complex operations, and which 
they learn to perform by mere rout ine. But we should not de- 
sire to see it carried any farther. ‘lhe modern fancy of beguil- 
ing children into an acquisition of premature knowledge in 1 the 

very 


* As the Moors were not less tamed in Europe for their skill in 
medicine, than their dexterity in calculation, the terms Physician 
and Algebraist appear at first to have cen regarded as almost sy- 
nonymous. Thus, in the romance of Don (uixote, published a- 
bout that time, the Bach Sanson Carrasco, who, in his rencoun- 
ter with the Knig ht, was thrown fom his herse and had his ribs 


broke, sent in quest of an ¢/pe’7c-ta to heal his bruises. 
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very handling of toys, we are little disposed to admire ; and we 
cannot help suspecting, indeed, the ultimate utility of all those 
plans of education which are directed by a mechanical princi- 
ple, and have an evident tendency to reduce the pupil to a sort 
of machine. 

When calculations with counters became more involved, the 
table on which they were performed, being necessarily of a very 
considerable size, was called the bench or ban/:; and hence our 
term for an office where money transactions are negotiated. ‘The 
Court of Exchequer, introduced into England by the Norman 
Conquest, and intended for auditing the revenue of the Crown, 
had its name from scaccarium, which, in modern Latin, signi- 
fies a chess-board. ‘The accounts were cast up by the tellers, or 
computatores, on a large table covered with black cloth, chequer- 
ed with white lines, on which were placed counters, or small 
foreign coins, to denote successively pence, shillings aud pounds; 
proceeding afterwards, on the several distinctures of the cloth, 
by units, tens, hundreds, &c. Sums of moncy were also rude- 
ly marked on ¢allies, so called because they consisted of white 
sticks of hazel or willow, split up and cut square at both ends ;. 
a very fine notch on them denoting a penny, one rather larger 
a shilling, and one still larger a pound; the notch next in size 
represented twenty pounds, a larger one expressed a hundred, 
and the largest of alla thousand. This very strange practice 
has been handed down to our own times; another striking in- 
stance of the blind obstinacy with which ancient usages, how- 
ever absurd and ridiculous they may through time have become, 
are yet retained in public offices, and especially in our courts of 
law. 

The introduction of the Arabic digits, whieh produced a to- 
tal revolution in the system of modern arithmetic, is commonly 
ascribed to Gerbert, a Benedictine monk of Fleury, who, at 
the commencement of the eleventh century, wes elevated to the 
Papal chair, by the name of Sylvester II. ‘Fhat ardent eccle- 
siastic, in an age of darkness and rooted prejudice, had yet the 
resolution to pass into Spain, and study for several years the 
sciences there cultivated by the Moors. On his return to France 
from this new pilgrimage, fraught with various and useful in- 
formation, he was esteemed a prodigy of learning by the Chris- 
tians of the West; nor did the malice of his rivals fail to repre- 
sent him as a magician leagued with the infernal powers. To 
the decimal system of notation with which he had become ac- 
quainted, “Gerbert applied indifferently the old name abacus, or 
the Arabic term algorismus, compounded of the definite article 
ql and the Greck word «gues, and signifying therefore, the art 
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of nunbering. ‘The knowledee of that art was farther extend- 
ed, from the intercourse then opened with the East, by the Cru- 
endorse and the Italian merchants who frequented the coasts of 
the Levant. Yet it must for some time have made a very slow 
and obscure progress. The characters themselves appear to 
have been long considered in Europe as dark and mysterious. 
Deriving their whole force from the use made of the zeto or ci- 
pher, so called from the Arabic word tsaphara, denoting empty 
or void, this term came aftertards to express, in general, any 
secret mark. While the verb to cipher means to compute-with 
figures, the phrase fo write in cipher still signifies the concealing 
a communication under private and coneéerted symbols. The 
Arabic characters occur in some arithmceti¢al-tracts composed in 
England during the course of the thirteenth and ‘fourteenth cen- 
turies, particularly im a work by John of Halifax, or Sacto- 
Bosco ; but another ceritury elapsed before they were genere ally 
adopted: At first, they were used only partially, and intermix- 
ed with the Saxon, or corrupted Roman, numer als. ‘Their'form 
also was gr: adually i improv ed, and scems not’ to have been ful! ly 
settled till about the middle of the fifteenth century, the memo- 
rable epoch of the invention of printing. 

But though our present numerals were certainly derived from 
the Arabians; through the medium of the Saracen conquerors 
of § spain, that imitative people laid no-claim to the merit of the 
original discovery. The various tribes which wandered with 
their herds over the wide plains of Arabia, had ‘continued for 
ages in a state of rude independenée, till the enjoyment of ease 
and plenty, under the prosperous reigns of the Caliphs, tempt- 
ed them to cultivate letters and the physical sciences. Having 
onee tasted the delight which knowledge imparts, they applied, 
with ardour and unremitting diligence, to procure information 
from every quarter. ‘They se idor Is howeter, aspired to origi- 
nal efforts, but contented themselves with commer iting on the 
writings of their admired i sae or with slow! ly augmenting 
the stock of facts ; by their own laborious observations. They 
adopted with eagerness the geometry and astronomy of the 
Greeks, and joir ed to these refined sciences the decimal system 
of arithmetic, borrowed most probably from the Persians, who 
had long been the undis ae masters of India. According to 
Alsephadi, a learned Arabian doctor, the people of India boast- 
ed of three diseoveries,—the composition of the Golaila Wa- 
damna, or Pilpay’s Fables—the game of chess—and the nume- 
ral characters. Maximus Planudes, who has been already men- 
tioned as a Greek author of the fourteenth century, bears the 
same testimony in his arithmetic, expressly styling it Aeyisin I 
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‘Dien, OF YaPogia xal Ivdes, that is, Indian computation, or Calcula- 
tion after the Indians; and he moreover subjoins, that the fi- 
gures themselves were Indian. The characters given by Pla- 
nudes scarcely differ at all from the Arabic, which, again, very 

nearly resemble the Persian, now universally used through the 

lower provinces of India. Planudes, by an omicron, represents. 
the cipher, which is,merely a full dot in the Persian, and a ve- 

ry small « in the Arabic ; and his mark for five; which the A- 

rabians denoted by a layge Q, resembles most nearly the San- 

scrit. But the Arabians Lkewise employed occasionally, as we 

do, letters to signify numbers. In the astronomical tables of 
Ulugh Beigh, the numbers are set down in letters; and this 

after the Arabian mode of writing, or in the order from right 

to left. In imitation of the Greeks also, the « which occupied 

the blanks in the sexagesimal system, is there supplied by a cor- 

responding letter. Yet the Arabians, as well as the Persians, 

in copying the numeral characters, inverted their usual order 

of writing, and proceeded from left to right, as it is universal- 

ly practised wherever such a notation has prevailed. These cir- 

cumstances, taken in combination, sufficiently prove that the 

decimal arrangement had been invented by a very different peo- 

ple. , 

Our modern system of arithmetic has thus its origin distinct- 
ly referred to the genial climes of the East, where the human 
species was early ripenéd into some degree of refinement. The 
present inhabitants of India are a mixed breed, speaking a va- 
riety of dialects, all derived from the Sanscrit, which was pro- 
bably the language of the parent stock. This ancient race, if 
we credit the assertions of its sanguine admirers, had already 
made the most wonderful advances in arts and science, while 
the nations of Europe were still in their cradle. But the illu- 
sion is now rapidly passing away. ‘The exaggerated pretensions 
of the Brahmins are only supported by vanity and fraud work- 
ing on the credulity of their obsequious pupils. After making all 
the necessary deductions, «ue progress of the Hindus will appear 
nothing marvellous; nay, we have the strongest grounds to 
suspect, that, in many cases, their knowledge was only bor- 
rowed at second hand from the communication of their Per- 
sian or Arabian conquerors, who themselves had been instruct- 
ed by the creative genius of the Grecks. When the hidden 
stores of Asiatic learning were first opened to us by the zeal 
and industry of our countrymen, we were promised a flood of 
most curious information. . Unfortunately, our expectations have 
as yet been grievously disappointed. We are sick of the dull 
morality of the Hindss, and weary of théir toilsome and abor- 
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tive attempts at poetry ; nor can we relish the monotonous de- 
tail of ¢heir civil broils or court revolutions. The labours of the 
iutic Society are no doubt highly meritorious ; but its views, 
we suspect, have not always been rightly directed. be ingenious 
researches into the opens sition of the Hindu mythology, which 
hes neither the eleoance of the Greek, nor mt ‘wild grandeur 
of the Gothic max hinery, = m fit only tornourish a disposition 
towards mysticism. A single at ithentic page of the geometry or 
astronomy of the Br hee ‘would enable us to judge far bet- 
ter respecting their actual advances in science, than whole vo- 
lumes of dissertations on: traditional tales, and doubtful or apo- 
eryphal writings. ‘The pretensions of the Hindus to philoso- 
phic: il discovery have come to be regarded with such violent 
mistrust, that the public mind, passing from admiration to the 
opposite extreme, will now scarcely allow that unlucky race the 
very moderate share of reputation to which they are justly en- 
titled. We hoped at least to have been able to establish, on 
a firm basis, their claims to the invention of the decimal nu- 
merals, and to traee their progress in arithmetical operations. 
But our inquirtes, we are sorry to confess, have all proved sin- 
gularly unproductive. We have examined, without acquiring 
any distinct information whatever, the various memoirs which 
promised to throw light on the subject. We have even con- 
sulted some individuals of great ingenuity, and profoundly skill- 
ed in the Sanscrit, but who, not ‘having turned their thoughts 
to calculation, had hastily concluded that the Brahmins used 
figures precisely as we do, and were of course moré expert in 
the operations. In the ponderous grammars which have been 
lately published of that ancient language, we find the declen- 
sion of numerals treated at great length, though not the slight- 
est hint is betrayed respecting their mode of notation. ‘The 
learned Dr Wilkins, indeed, in a copperplate exhibiting the 
elements of the Sanscrit after the Devanagari character, like- 
wise gives the numerical figures; but he has neglected to ac- 
quaint us -_ the authority on witch they rest. We have 
Gee n informed, from the highest and most respecta ible quarter, 
that a complete Hindu treatise of arithmetic was_ severa! 
vears since translated by a gentleman of eminent abilities. It 
is impossible to refrain from expressing both surprise and _re- 
gret, et while the press was teeming with the multifarious 
compecsitions of the Eas t, a manuscm ipt of such peculiar inter- 
ést she ould so long have been suffered to remain unprinted. 
We trust that the Asiatic Society will hasten to retrieve its 
ch: aracter, by encouraging the publics ation of that tract. If the 
original were ascertained to be res Uy Sangerit, remounting to a 
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high antiquity, ‘and not, as we know to have happened in some 
other cases, a disguised version from the Persic, it would com- 
pletely decide an important question in the history of the pro- 
gress of the human mind. 

In,the mean time, we are obliged to proceed by conjecture 
and ‘concurring probabilities. The Sanscrit, unlike the other 
Eastern languages, ‘is writtcn from left to right, in the very 
mode*which has been universally practised with the figurate nu- 
merals. This circumstance alone affords, we think, a strong 
presumption, that the ancient inhabitants of India had inventec i 
the decimal system of notation. Inthe Sanscrit, one is mark- 
ed by a single stroke, ending with a twirl; two, by a double 
twirled stroke ; ; three, bya triple i inecusved stroke ; four, by four 
involved strokes ; Jive, by the same number of strokes, combin- 
ed and projected : ; the character for six seems to be only that of 
three doubled ; those of seven, eight, and nine, are apparently 
the contracted combination of five with two, the double four, 
and five with four. ‘The cipher itself is a very small o. ‘The 
Telinga and Birman characters, as represented in Hyde’s Dis- 


Sertations and in Symes’s Embassy to the kingdom of Ava, are 


a“ 
evidently of the same origin ; only they have a thin, wirey form, 


being gcherally written on the palmyra leaf, with the point of 
a style. The Persian numerals, which are now ‘current over 
India, appear to be only those of the Sanserit a little abridged. 
The mark for jive, in Sanscrit, exactly resembling our 5 in- 
verted, is melted into a large O in the Persian, where the broad 
dot is assumed for the small o, or cipher, of the Sanscrit. ‘The 
Persians, who are esteemed the best computists in the East, 
have introduced into the lower provinces of India, as we learn 
from Gladwin, a peculiar mode of keeping the revenue ac- 
counts, marking large numbers, partly by symbols formed of 
contracted words, and partly by numeral characters. 

But though a variety of concurring facts lead us to attribute 
the invention of the decimal system of notation to the aborigi- 
nal inhabitants of India, it docs not thence follow that the dis- 
covery. was completed at a period of very remote antiquity. 
The ancient Egyptians, who, perhaps from their early com- 
munication with the people of Hindustan, entertained the same 
veneration for certain mystical properties of numbers, were yet 
unacquainted with the use of the numeral clrracters. If such 
an improvement in arithmetic had actually taken place when 
Pythagoras visited India, we can hardly suppose that the phi- 
losopher would have ne elected to transport it into Greece, or 
imagine that an art so v ery simple could ever afterwards be en- 
tirely forgotten. The Prahmins themselves were not aware of 
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the principle which they had struck out. They stopped short 
in their progress, and did not, like the Greeks, attempt the 
descending scale of numeration. The use of decimal fractions, 
we are assured, is even at present unknown to the natives of 
India; and accordingly, wlierever fractional parts are concern- 
ed, they perform their operations w ith far less expedition than 
the Europeans. 

The people of Upper Asia have reached the precise stage of 
numeration which the Romans had attained. The Chinese 
employ two kinds of numerals ;—the one very complex, and 
formed by uniting their hieroglyphical characters ; the other 
simpler, and, allowing for their mode of writing from top to 
bottom, very nearly resembling the Roman, both j in shape and 
composition. They expréss one, by a slender horizontal line, 
which was repeated downwards, and variously contracted, to 
signify the other digits; ten, they denote by a thick vertical 
stroke, crossed by a. horizontal line ; twenty, thirty, &c.. are 
marked by repeating and condensing these strokes, always 
crossed by a slender line ; a hundred is represented by two ver- 
tical strokes, with the addition of a third oblique one, and con- 
nected by three horizontal lines. To signify a thousand, the 
symbol for ¢en is used, with the addition of a broad oblique 
stroke ; and to represent 2000, 3000, &c. the same compound 
character is employed; only the marks for two, three, &c. are 
annexed. 

Such involved symbols are evidently altogether unfit for aid- 
ing the purposes of calculation. The Chinese have, therefore, 
recourse to palpable arithmetic ; and their swanpan is almost 
exactly the same as the Roman adacus. That instrument, uni- 
versally used by all ranks throughout China, consists of a frame 
of wood, divided by a perpendicular bar into two compartments, 
which are intersected by a series. of parallel wires having small 
balls strung on them, five balls being allotted on the left hand 
to each wire of the large r, and two, equal in power to ten, on 
the right and in the smaller compartnent. The swanpan 
is rather more extensive than the abacus, being composed 
generally of more than nine wires, and which mark so ma- 
ny places in the decimal system of arrangement. The Chi- 
nese appear also to have advanced a step beyond the Ro- 
mans; for, commencing the units from any intermediate 
wire, they proceed either by the ascending or descending 
scale of numeration. Followi ing, the same principle, the subdr 
visions of weights and measures used in China are almost en- 
tirely decimal ; a circumstance which greatly facilitates their or- 
dinary computations. W 
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We must now close this tedious article, which has occupied 
so much of our space as scarcely to leave us room for making any 
general reflections. ‘The subject has been hitherto but slightly 
noticed, though it must appear, on a minute examination, to be 
not less interesting than instructive to the philosophical inguir- 
er, With all the pains bestowed in gleaning information from 
various authors, our researches, we confess, have yet proved lit- 
tle satisfactory. Ifthe imperfect view just given of the progress 
of the mind in the art of numbering, sho suld have the fortune to 
excite some attention, and lead ev entually to the acquisition of 
more accurate and explicit information, our wishes will be fully 
gratified. The natural mode, we conceive, of arriving at the de- 
cimal notation, was through the medium of palpable or tangible 
arithmetic. Nothing see »med wanted for completing the discov ery, 
but to express, in written characters, the simple arrangement of 
the swanpan or abacus. The Greeks too soon abandoned those 
helps, and proceeded, by a devious path, which their ingenuity 
gradually traced out. The Romans, again, and even the Chi- 
nese, who were better acquainted with: calculation, never, soar- 
ed above mediocrity, but continued satisfied with their hunble 
mechanical substitutes. If men had not been drawn instinc- 
tiyely to count by tens, the reckoning by dozens would have 
ih some obvious advantages, This progression not only 
mounts faster, but twelve, being more divisible than ten, would, 
with greater facility, express fractions in the descending scale. 
Accordingly » it has been frequently proposed to adopt the d duo- 
decimal, instead of the decimal, system of numeration. It would 
be requisite, in that case, to frame two simple characters for ten 
and eleven, and to give a wider extension to the successive terms 

dozen, gross, double gross, &c. corresponding then to tens, 
hundreds, thousands, &c. The famous Charles XL. of Sweden, 

whose conduct was always marked by an irregular grandeur of 
sentiment, is reported to have occupied his leisure moments, dur- 
ing the depth of winter, in the trenches before Frederickshall on 
the Norwegian frontier, with devising the means of introducing 
the duodecimal scale of arithmetic into his hereditary states. 
Had he lived to attempt the execution of that scheme, he would 
probably have encountered no less difficulty, though attended 
by Suhies crimaters; than he met with in his chimerical project 
qf effec ‘ting the liberation of Europe. ; 
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Arr. VIII. 
Memoire sur les Eléphans Vivans et Fossiles. 
sur le grand Mastodonte, dont on trouve les Os en divers 
Endroits des Deux Continens, & surtout sur les Bords de l Ohia 
dans I Amerique Septentrionale. 


Resumé general de [Histoire des Ossemens Fossiles des Pachy- 
dermes, &c. Par C. Cuvier, Annales du Museum d’His- 
toire Naturelle. Tom. VIII. 1806, 


nE Jardin des Plantes at Paris was established by Lewis the 
Thirteenth in 1626. The patronage of the sovereigns 
who succeeded, directed by the zeal and exertion of some en- 
lightened individuals, added a Museum to the Botanic Gar den ; 
and, in spite of the opposition of the established schools of 
Medicine, laid the foundation of a system of public instruction, 
which has contributed materially to the advancement of physical 
knowledge. Men distinguished i in every branch of natural his- 
tory, have filled the Chairs, or exercised the superintendance 
of this useful institution. It was from the Jardin des Plantes 
that Tournerort, after visiting all the west of Europe, set 
out on the survey of the East, and returned with a rich hary, 
of the vegetable productions of Greece, Asia, and Egypt. a 
was from the same place that Burron sent out the immortal w ork, 
which will for ever form an era in the history of human know. 
ledae. The French revolution converted a Royal intoa Nation- 
al establishment ; and, if the events which followed have put an 
end to this short-lived honour, they have rendered the Museum 
of Paris the richest in the world. 
Among the illustrious "men who fill the Chairs in this In- 
stitution at the present moment, the names of Havy, nave 
oveLin and Cuvrer, are particularly distinguished. ‘The la 
who is Professor of the Anatomy of Animals, and Secretary fo. 
ae Class of Physical Sciences in the National Institute, adds 
the enlarged views and comprehensive mind of Burron to the 
turn for accurate and minute observation which distinguished 
his coadjuter Davzenron. He is also a fine writer; and 
though, in this resp: ect, hardly any one can rival Burron, he 
has a manifest superiority in a matter of still greater import~ 
ance ; for, as Burron, fio: ua few facts, would often advance to 
theory with most u philoso »phical preciptation, Cuvier has al- 
ways proceeded with the caution of the most rigorous induction; 
and, satisfied with deducing a few general, from am ultitude of 
particular truths, he seems “willing to defer the last step of ge- 

pers alization till all t the | phenomena have been examined, 7 
1g 
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The Annals of the Museum began to be published in 1502, 
and, since that time, in a series of valuable Memoirs, have an- 
nually contributed to enlarge the boundaries of science. 

The attention of Cuvier bas been much fixed « 
ject of fossil bones ; and he has extracted from oc 2, by his 
profound skill in comparatiy e anatomy, muc ch curious and pre- 
cise information concerning the antient inhabitants of the globe, 
The three Memoires mentioned in the title of this article (to 
which we have occasionally added observations from the rest), 
contain some of his most valuable discoveries. 

It is curious to observe how diffe rent an impression the same 
natural appearances have made on the human ‘ind in different 
states of its improvement. A phenomenon which, in one age, 
has excited the greatest terror, has, in another, been an ob- 
ject of calm and deliberate observation ; and the things which 
‘have at one time led to the most extravagant fiction, have, at 
another, only served to define the bo indaries of knowledge. 
‘The same comet which, from the age of Jun lus Cusar, had 
three times spread terror and dismay me ugh the nations of the 
earth, appeared a fourth time, in the age of Newton, to in- 
struct mankind, and to exemplify the uninehealiok of the laws 
which that great interpreter of nature had. discovered. ‘The 
same fossil remains, which, to Sr Aueusring or Kincurn, 
seemed to prove the former existence ef giants of the human 
species, were found, by PaLias and Cuvier, to ascertain che 
nature and character of certain genera and species of quadru- 
peds which have now entirely disappeared. 

'rom a very early period, indeed, such bones have alior led a 
measure of the credulity, not of the vulgar only, but of the aa 
losophers? 'THEOPHRASTUS, one of the ancients who had most 
devoted himself to the study of nature, believed, as Piiny tells 

us, that bones were ‘a sort of mineral production that origi- 

nated and grew in the earth, $t Augustine says, that he found, 
on the sea-shore near Utica, a fossil human tooth, which was 
a hundred times the size of the tooth of any person living. 
Pliny says, that, by an earthquake in Crete, a part of a moun- 
tain was opened, which discovered a skeleton sixteen cubits, . dr 

twenty-four feet long, supposed to be that of Orton. At ; 
much later period, Kircher tells us of a skeleton dug up near 
Rome, which, by an inscription attached to it, was known 
to be that of 2 allas, (slain by Zurnus), and was higher 
than the walls of the city. The same author tells us, that 
another skeleton was found near Palermo, that must have be- 
longed to a man four hundred feet high, and who therefore 
gould be no other than one of the Cyclops, most probably Poly- 
O 4 phemus 
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phemus himself. The same author has given the measures of 
several other ¢olossal men, and exhibits them in an engraving 
adapted to a scale, and placed in order, from the common size 
up to that of the giant last mentioned. 

The belief in men of such enormous stature, no doubt arose 
from the appearance of bones of elephants, and other large ani- 
mals found in the earth. - When we consider, that the credulity 
and misinterpretation that are here so striking, are not the errors 
of the weak and illiterate, but of men of alow and learning, 
—the best instructed by reading, conversation, and foreign tra+ 
vel, of any in the ages:in which the vy lived,—we cannot help be- 
ing struck with the difference between the criterion of truth as 
received in those ages and in the present time. 

We are persuaded that the reason of this diversity, which is 
perhaps as remarkable as any circumstance whatever in the his- 
tory of human knowledge, is to be found in the progress of na- 
tural and experimental philosophy, which, by generalizing par- 
ticular facts, has given a force and extent to the conclusions 
from experience, which they did not possess at any former pe- 
riod. 

It is a well-known fact, that, on the Continent of Europe, 
there are few countries where bones of large animals, having 
an obvious affinity to those of the elephant, have not been found, 
buried in the earth; a circumstance no doubt the more won- 
derful, that no such animals exist now in these countries. 

Germany has afforded a great number of such instances. An 
entire skeleton of an elephant, found very deep under the sur- 
face, near Tonna, in Thuringia, and described in the Philo- 
sophical ‘Transactions, * was “the subject of much speculation. 
Remains of the same kind, found by Marsigli in Mivcaatan 
nia, are described in his History of the Danube, and supposed 
to be remains of elephants, which the Emperor Trasan had 

carried with him in his expe edition against the Dacians. 

In the beginning of the last ‘century, the Duke of Wurtem- 
berg, by following some indications which had accidentally pre- 
sented themselves, found no less than sixty tusks of elephants, 
some of them ten feet long, together with many teeth of other 
animals quite unknown i in our climates. 

Italy has furnished a great many instances of the same kind. 
In the upper vale of the Arno, the humerus of an elephant was 
found, with oyster-shells adhering to it; from which it is evi- 
dent, that it must ‘at one time have been at the bottom of the sea. 
The. country about Verona may be consixlered as a great natu- 
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ral cabinet, in which is preserved a vast number of extraneous 
bodies, both from the sea and from the land. * Arserto For- 
1s has described some bones found near that place, of a very 
remarkable size... There was one tusk about thirty inches in 
circunterence at the root, and from, twelve or thirteen feet in 
length, 

‘He says, that the only tusks of living elephants that he has 
heard of, that approach near to the above dimensions, are two 
which belonged to the Emperor Aurpiran, each of them ten 
feet in length. It is at present reckoned a large tusk that mea- 
sures from seven to eight feet in length, and ten or twelve inches 
in circumference. 

Such facts as the union of sea-shells with bones of this kind, 
were no doubt what suggested to Lersnirz the idea which he 
has thrown out in his Protogea, that they must have belonged 
to a marine animal that had something of the elephant form. 
‘The osteology, however, of these animals, and parti icularly of 
their feet, dees not admit of the supposition that they were in- 
habitants of the sea. 

Though it be true, that some of the fossil bones found in 
Italy and in other countries, have the appearance of having 
been under water, yet there are others in a situation’ so perfect- 
ly undisturbed, that there is no room to suspect their submer- 
sion in the sea, An entire skeleton, for example, was dug up 
near Arezzo, in 1668, just in the state wherein the animal might 
be supposed to have died ; and must, probably, be that of an 
elephant which had sunk, and been swallowed up in the marshes 
of that plain. The remains found, in the instances here enu- 
merated, have either belonged entirely, or chiefly, to the ele- 
phant. In others, the bones have belonged to a variety of ani- 
mals ; to the rhinoceros, for example ; tothe hyena; to an ani- 
mal like the horse; to deer, oxen, hares, and also to some of the 
small carnivorous quadrupeds. 

A general fact with regard to them is, that they are found in 
the alluvial and unconsolidated earth, generally in the valleys 
of rivers, and not far from their banks. ‘There is accordingly 
hardly any of the great. rivers on the Continent, where fossil 
bones have not been discovered. ‘The basins of the Danube, the 
Rhine, the Elbe, the Oder, and the Vistula, are all quoted in 
the Memoir of Cuvier. It is not, however, only on the Conti- 
nent, nor in the valleys of the greatest ripers; that such bones 
are found ;—they are ‘found also in islands. 

Sir Hans Sloane had a tusk of an elephant, dug up in Lon, 

don, 
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don, from a gravel pit twelve feet deep, at the end of Gray’s-Inn- 
jane. He possessed also another found in a stratwn of blue clay, 
in Northamptonshire. Cuvier mentions, that he has himself 
part of the bones of the fore foot of an elephant found at Kew, 
eighteen feet under the ground. 

“Bones of the same kind have been found in the Isle of Sheppy, 
at the mouth of the Thames, in Salisbury-Plain, and in Wales, 
We have to add to those instances, that grinders of the ele- 
phant, and vertebre of the hippopotamus, have been found, to- 
gether with the bones of several smaller animals, in some fields 
where they were digging clay for bricks, on the banks of the 
Thames, not far from Brentford. ‘There seems, indeed, to 
be at that place a very considerable repository of fossil bones. 

Even Iceland has contributed its share to these wonders ; 
and the jaw oi an elephant, sent from thence, is mention- 
ed by Thomas Bartholinus as having been placed in the col- 
lection of the University of Copenhagen, A cranium and a 
tooth are said by Torfieus to have been brought from the same 
island. Vhen we meet with such bones in an island near 
the polar circle, we need not be surprised to find them in the 
islands of the Mediterranean. What is remarkable, however, 
is, that they are found, not only in the greater islands, such as 
Sicily and Cyprus, but in the smaller, such as Santorini, and 
even Cerigo; in which last, as Fortis observes, an elephant 
would hardly find food for a single week. ‘These places, there- 
fore, when they were inhabited by such large animals as the 
elephant or the rhinoceros, must have made part of a great 
wooded Continent, in which Iceland and Cerigo were alike in- 
cluded. 

It is, however, in Siberia that. the greatest quantity of the 
remains we are now considering have been found. The quan- 


ity of fossil ivory discoverd on the banks of the great rivers of 


that country, had been long an object of traffic, and had ex- 
cited the wonder of the Ostiaks and Tonguses before they 
drew the attention of the philosophers of Europe. 

They were known by the name of Mammoth’s bones, and 
have been carefully examined and described both by Pallas and 
others. ‘here is, indeed, no river in the north of Asia, from 
the Tanais to the extremity of the old Continent, in the bed 


and on the benks of which are not to be found the bones of 


elephants and of other large animals, unknown in these coun- 
tries. While the river has its course among the mountains, the 
hones are not found ; but they never fail to be met with, when 
it leaves the high ground, and makes its way through the plains. 
‘They are ofien found in confused masses: in other instances, 
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they are quite regular; and, in the high banks of the rivers, 
uppear in the strata of 6 arth, at di ferent heights above the sur- 
face of the water. 

One of ‘the most singular facts of this kind, is that of the 
rhinoceros, found in the frozen earth om the banks of one of 
the branches of the Lena, the skin and part of the flesh being 
preserved. Pallas had this most extraordinary specimen driec 
in anoven, and deposited in the museum of the Academy of 
St Petersburg. One of the feet was very entire, and was co- 
vered with hair from one to three lines in Jength. Pallas ob- 
serves, that he had never heard of so much hair being found 
on the whole body of a living rhinoceros, as had been found 
on the foot of this; and from ‘thence » he stggests the probabi- 
litv that the animal was a native, not of the Torrid Zone, 
but of the middle of Asi: v3 as it is known that the rhinoceros, 
in the northern parts of India, has more hair scattered over his 
body than ia the south of Africa. 

This last fact has farther lis rht thrown on it, by a very re- 
cent discovery made in the most norther: 1 part of Siberia, of 
which Cuvier and La Cepede have given a joint report in 
the 10th volume of the Annales. It was mentioned, they ob- 
serve, in the English Journals, that, in 1799, a Tonguse dis- 
sovered, from a distance, a singular mass, in a he: ap of ice, 
on the sea shore, but was unable to approach it. ap the next 
summer, he saw it again, and observed that it was som ey 
detached from the ice. He saw it, however, only fror a dis- 
tance. 

In 1801, one of the horns was complete ‘ly disengagec d; but, 
in 1802, the summer was so bad, that the ice again covered this 
unknown body. In 1803, the ice melted, and che unas ss fe IL be its 
own weight, on a bank of mud. In 1804, they cut off its hor ns, 
and a kind of dy: wwing was made, aan which it appears that 
this animal differed little from the Mammoth. 

Granting, therefore, say the reporters, that the animal thus 
singularly preserved, is the Mz ammoth,—which, however, they 
do not absolutely aflirm,—the fact becomes particularly valu: ble, 
from what is said concerni ng the hair. 

Mr Adain, who visited the spot, said that the animal was 
covered with two kinds of hair ; the one finer and shorter, the 
other coarser and longer. ‘There was even a kind of mane on 
the neck; and Mr Adam found thirty-six: pounds weight of 
liair left by the be: asts G { prey that had devoured the flesl). 

This species of elephant differed, therefore, from that of Ine 
and was prob abl ly adapted to a cold climate, by the co- 
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vering which nature had provided for it. This agrees with the 
circumstance just remarked concerning the rhinocéros of the 
Lena 

The preservation of the flesh and muscles leads, in the opinion 
of the French naturalists, to a third conclusion, that the spe- 
cies was destroyed by some sudden catastrophe ; those indivi- 
duals that were near to the Frozen Ocean having had thei: 
flesh preserved by the ice. Whatever opinion we form as ‘to 
the mode of, their destruction, we can hardly doubt that spe- 
cies of the elephant and rhinoceros have existed, in some tor 
mer age of the world, accommedated to all climates, and ca- 
pable of living in the frozen regions of the north. Some of 
hem also may have perished in consequence of a sudden revo- 
ution: but this cannot have been the. genera! fact ; because, 
is we have already remarked, on the auth erity of Patrin, 

he remains which appear in the banks of the rivers are in 

strata of carth at very different heights; so that they must 
have been laid in their present situation at different periods 
of thr ne, 

‘he animals, therefore, seem to have been bred, and to have 
lived for a long succession of generations, in the countries 
waere their bones are de posited. ‘They are species of the ele 
phant and the rhinoceros that are now entirely extinct, and that 
were accommodated to the cold climates of the North. 

A very remarkable fact rela ting to these bones, is met- 
tioned! in the account of Billings’s Voyage. In the Icy Sea 
between the mouths of the Lena and ‘Indigerka, are three 
‘lands , of which a Russian engineer was employed to make 
a chart in 1775. Of the largest and nearest to the coast, 
which was about thirty-six leagues long, with a breadth from 
five to twenty; he reported, that the whole, except three or 
four hills which were of rock, was a mixture of sand and 
ice; so that, when it thawed, large masses on the shore tum- 
bled down, and never failed to discover the bones and teeth 
of the Mammoth in great abundance. The island seemed 
as it had been formed of the bones of that animal, together 
with the heads and horns of buffaloes, and a few horns of the 
rhinoceros. The second island, about ‘five leagues farther from 
the coast, contained also bones of the same nature} but the 
third, which was the farthest off, contained none at all. 

The great Siberian rivers seem, therefore, to have carried 
cown, for ages, the bones of elephants and rhinoccroses, i 
the same way almost as other rivers carry down trees ; and ty 

have 
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have formed them into islands with the assistance of sand and 
ice.. This is a mode of forming land, which, without the ex- 
perience of it, we do not think that it could have entered into 
the thoughts of any geologist to imagine. 

All this gives an astonishing measure of the quantity of fos- 
sil bones that the Siberian rivers carry down. ‘The accurate 
observation and diligent research of Cuvirr, supported by his 
extraordinary skill in comparative anatomy, have led him to 
some general conclusions concerning these animal remains, that 
are of importance in the natural history of the earth. 

The bones of the Mammoth have a considerable resemblance 
to those of the present elephants of India; not so close, how- 
ever, but that they differ more than those of the horse and the 
ass; so that they cannot be supposed to belong to animals of the 
same species. This is true also of the elephants’ bones found in 
Europe ; so that the fossil elephant is of a species different from 
any that is now known. 

This conclusion might perhaps have less probability, if there 
were only one fossil, to be compared with one living species. 
But a comparison of the osteology of the fossil with that of the 
living rhinoceros shows, that they also are of different species, 
and that the diversity is evea more remarkable, than in the 
former instance. 

An animal has also been found in a’ fossil state, that belonas 
to the genus of the Tapir, but of a species different from anr 
now living, ‘This animal, among the living tribes of the pre- 
sent world, is confined to the New Continent. In former ages 
its residence seems to have been exclusively in the Old; for 
among the fossil animals of America, the Jup/r has never been 
discovered. The bones of these animals, (which all belong to 
the order of the Pachydermata, that is to say, of thick-skinned 
quadrupeds, having more than two toes to the foot, and inci- 
sive teeth in both jaws), though entire skeletons, have some- 
times been found alone; are more frequently mixed with the 
bones of other quadrupeds,—the ox, the buffalo, the horse, the 
antelope; and to these are sometimes added, shells, and the 
bones of marine animals. 

The beds which cover those fossil remains, are not always of 
great thickness ; they are almost never of a stony nature, but 
consist of alluvial and unconsolidated earth. ‘The bones them- 
selves are rarely petrified, and have no appearance of being 
rolled or carried by water from one region of the globe to ano~ 
ther. 

rr > 

The abundance of them in so many climates is in itself a 
proo/, without any other circumstance, that they were not trans- 
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ported, by a sudden inundation, from one place of the earth 
to another; for they could not, in that way, have been’ so ge- 
nerally diffused. On the same principle, we conclude, that these 
bones have not been buried by the hands of men. if the only 
instances in which they occu: ‘red were in countries that had been 
conquered by the arms of the Macedonians, the Carthaginians 
and the Romans; and if the bones found were those of the ele- 
phant only, there might be some pretence for supposing them 
to be the bones of animals of the last mentioned species which 
had perished in war. “But when the number of individuals is 
so great, when the region to which they extend is so vast, and 
the bones of other r animals’ ‘so freque satly intermixed, we must 
acknowledge, that they have not been the victims of the rest- 
lessness and ambition of the human race. Indeed, they pro- 
bably belong to a period when man’s dominion over the earth 
was weak and partial; when the human race, perhaps, was 
confined to some favourite spot in the valley of the Nile, or in 
the plains of Shinaar ; and when the elephant, from his sagacity 
and strength, reminitied master of the earth. 

The facts also that have been stated, lead us to reject Buffon’s 
explanation, founded on the gradual refrigeration of our globe. 
The rhinoceros of the Lena, “and the mammoth whose carease 
was preserved in the ice, must have lived and died in a cold cli- 

mate; so that,'as soén as the warmth of life was extinguish- 
ed; the antisepti¢ power of cold prevented the approach of cor- 
ruption. The skilful and indefatigable naturalist whose disco- 
veries we are now considering, beside all this, has clearly prov- 
ed, that the fossil pachidermata contain six different species 
that are now extinct, though belonging to genera which still ex- 
ist s—one species of the rhinoceros, two of the hippopotamus, 
two of the tapir, and one of the elephant. All the genera to 
which these species belong, are p erfect stré angers in the climates 
where their bones are found. "Three of them belong to the Old 
Continent, and one of them only to the New. ; 

These, however, are not the ‘only wonders which the fossil 
remains of this order of quadrupeds have discovered. ‘The bones 
from the Ohio have been long ‘kno wn, and were the first which 

convinced aateiiites that certain species had become entirely ex- 

tinct. The ¢reat animal to which these bones must have be- 
longed, was fora long time confounded with the mammoth of 
Siberia ; and thotigh the teeth were admitted to be of a struc- 
ture quite different, the name of mammoth’s bones was very im- 
properly applied to them, both in England and America. ‘The 
teeth are studded with large tubercles, instead of being com- 
posed 
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posed of alternate layers of bone and enamel, as in. the case of 
the elephant and most graminivorous quadrupeds. The animal 
must, nevertheless, have had a great affinity to the elephant ; 
yet, on acceunt of its teeth, Cuvier refers it to a different 
genus, to which, because of the tubercles just mentioned, he 
rives the name of Mastodonton. A skeleton of this animal was 
found by Mr Peale of Philadelphia on the banks of Hudson’s 
River, in the state of New York, and is now preserved in his 
museum. Another, nearly as perfect, was brought to London 
by his son, Mr Rembrandt Peale, and was exhibited a few years 
ago in that metropolis. These skeletons are so complete, that the 
osteology of the animal may be considered as perfectly known. 
What rendered this discovery peculiarly interesting, was, that, 
in the midst of the bones, there was a mass of small branches, 
grass and leaves, half bruised, among which they thought they 
could discover a species of reed at present common in Virginia ; 
the whole appearing as if it had been enveloped in a sack, which 
they conceived to be the stomach of the animal. Hitherto, it 
is only in North America that the bones of this animal have 
been found. Similar bones have been discovered in Peru and 
in Terra Firma ; but they are thought by Cuyrer to belong to 
another species of the same genus. 

The general conclusions are, that the great Mastodonton, or 
animal of the Ohio, was in many respects similar to the ele- 
phant, not surpassing it greatly in size, and being probably fur- 
nished with a proboscis; that the structure of its grinders refer 
it nevertheless to a different genus ; that it probably fed, like the 
hippopotamus and the bear, on the roots and tougher parts of 
vegetables ; and that though, on this account, it must have fre- 
quented marshy ground, it was not made for swimming, or liy- 
ing in the water, and was truly a land animal; that its bones 
are most common in North America, and that they are fresher 
and better*preserved than any other fossil bones. Further in- 
quiry has enabled Cuvier to reckon, in all, five different species 
of the mastodonton, some of which have been found on the Old 
Continent. One species was found by Humboldt in the king- 
dom of Quito, at the height of 1200 toises. This, we believe, 
is the greatest height at which the fossil bones of quadrupeds 
have ever been discovered. ‘Thus we have five species, consti- 
luting an entire genus; to be added to the six formerly enu- 
merated ; making, in all, eleven species, which have entirely 
disappeared from among the living inhabitants of the earth. 

We have spoken, hitherto, only of those animal remains 
which occur in the loose and. unconsolidated earth. The. xe- 
mains of land animals, however, and even of quadrupeds, have 
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been sometimes found included in stone, of a slaty «and calca- 
reous nature. Of this, the plaster quarries near Paris have af- 
forded a remarkable example, and one that occurred fortunate- 
ly in a situation where there were many skilful and accurate 
ebservers. In the third volume of the Annales, Cuvier gives 
an account of bones which he hed found included between 
the strata of gypsum, in the plaster quarries near Paris, of 
which, after a very ample detail of the head, the various parts 
of which, he had been enabled perfectly to replace, he con- 
cludes, that no well informed naturalist would deny that these 
bones had belonged to a herbivorous animal, of the order of 
Pachydermata, and of a genus between the tapir and the 
rhinoceros. _ As little could he deny, says he, that no such ani- 
malhas yet been discovered among the living tribes on the sur- 
face of the earth. He gives to this genus the name of Palao- 
therium, expressive of its great antiquity. 

Farther research into the remains, of which the plaster quar- 
ries about Paris contain so many specimens, enabled him to 
discover another genus similar to the former, but without ca- 
nine teeth, which he has distinguished by a term indicating this 
inoffensive structure, Anoplotherium. In eech of these genera 
he distinguished several species, as the Magnum, Medium, 
Minus, Commune. \ 

In a Memoir subsequent to those which aie considered above, 
inserted in the 12th vol. of the Annales, Cuvier gives an account 
of two entige skeletons which he had compieted with infinite la- 
bour, one of the Auoplotherium commune, and the other of the 
Paleotherium medium. "They were, as has been said, something 
hetween the hog and the tapir, but of great size ; the Anoplo- 
theriwn about twelve feet long, measuring to the extremity of the 
tail. 

A reflection with which he concludes his second Memoir on 
this subject, is highly deserving of attention.* It must seem 
strange, he observes, that in a country as extensive as that 
which our quarries occupy, more than twenty leagues from east 
to west, there are hardly any animal remains, but of one single 
family. It can hardly be doubted, that the proportion of bones 
of any species has some relation to the numbers of that species 
when alive. This, therefore, indicates a condition of the ani- 
ma! world, corresponding very little to what we have now be- 
fore us. In the present state of the globe, the countries which 
make a part of the two great continents are inhabited by ani- 
mals of all the different families, each ‘according to its latitude 
and the quality of the soil. This, however, is not the oees 
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with large islands ; and the condition of New Holland, in par- 
ticular, may throw some light on the state of the country in- 
habited by the animals in our quarries. ; 

Five sixths of all the quadrupeds of New Holland belong to 
one and the same family,—that of the animals of the Opossum 
kind. ‘The six genera of this family, the Dasyurus,, the. Pha- 
langist, the Kangaroo, &c. are all very near one another, and 
have nothing analogous to them in the.rest of the world, except 
the Opossum of South America. 

The\ number of species comprehended in these six genera, 
amounts, at least to forty; and there, are not in the whole 
country above eight or, ten. species not belonging to them, 
namely, a Wild-Dog,.two. Rats, and several species of Bat. 
Here then we have a country, of considerable extent, which, 
at the present day, inthe proportion of. the families of existing 
quadrupeds, offers something very similar to, what must have 
taken place among the fossil animals of our ;quarries, where we 
find at least eight that are pachydermous for one that is carni- 
vorous. ‘This consideration mustieyidently be of weight, if we 
are to form any conjecture concerning the state of the earth’s sur- 
face, at the time when it was inhabited by these extinct species. 

Besides the Memoires.in which Cuyigr has described the 
Pachydermata, he treats, in another, of those Carnivorous a- 
nimals of which the remains are preseryed,.in.a fossil state. * 
The caverns of Germany, found un \a,great tract of :noun- 
tainous country, have been long; celebrated:for the multitude 
of animal remains which they, contain, € mountains in 
which these caves are found, are, ait calcareous and. connect- 
ed with one another. Beginning, with the Hartz, they sepa- 
rate the valley of the Elbe from that of the Weser, and pro- 
ceeding eastward, from those of the Rhine and the Danube; 
till, turning the sources of the. Elbe, they goon, to divide the 
valleys of the Oder, and the Vistula froin the plains of ITungary, 
or the great basin of the Danube. The extent of this chain is 
more than two hundred leagues. 

At one extremity of this long line .are Beauman’s Cave and 
Scharfel’s in the Hartz, described in the Protogea of Leibnitz. 
At the other extremity are the caves in Hungary which also 
contain bones, and which have begn known from immenjorial 
time. Between these two extremes, are the caves in Franeonia 
near Bayreuth, and particularly the cave of Gaylenteath, which 
of all others is the richest in fossil remains. . "These caverns are of 
great extent; they are lined with stalactiticalconcretions; and in 
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these concretions, near the bottom, and on the floor, are contained 
a vast number of bones. ‘The bones in them all, are nearly in 
the same state; detached, shattered, broken, but never rolled ; 
a little lighter and less solid than recent bones, yet in their ani- 
mal state very little decomposed, containing much gelatinous 
matter, and not at all petrified. 

What is most singular is, that in all these caverns, over a 
distatice of more than two hundred leagues, the bones are the 
same. ‘Three fourths of them nearly belong to two species of 
Bears which no longer exist. About half the remainder. belong 
to x speeies of Hyzna; some few belong to the Tiger,. or the 
Lion; others to the Wolf or Dog, the Fox, the Polecat, or to 
some species nearly allied to them. The species so common 
in the soil and alluvial ground, as already described, viz. Ele- 
phants, Rhinoceroses, Horses, Buffaloes, Tapirs—are never 
found here ; neither any of the Paleotheria, such as occur in 
the stony beds about Paris. So also,-.conversely, none of the 
bones found in these caverns are ever discovered in either of 
the other situations, except those of the Hyzena, which are 
sometimes found in the loose earth. It is also of consequence 
to observe, that the caves never contain the bones of any ma- 
rine animals whatever, nor any thing tijat marks the presence 
of the sea. 

The earth which serves as the envelope of the bones, was ana- 
lyzed by M. Laveier, assistant chemist in the Museum, anc 
was found to contain 21 per cent. of the phosyshate of lime, the 
characteristic of bone. ‘Tlicre were 32 per cent of lime and 
magnesia combined with carbonic acid ; and 24 of the carbonic 
acid itself. ‘The comparison of the bones with those of living ani- 
mals, has been made with a degree of care, accufacy, and la- 
borious examination, that can hardly be exceeded. 

The bones of the carnivorous animals, deposited over this 
extensive chain, are on a level higher than that at which the 
bones of the elephant and the other Pachydermata are found, 
with the exception of that which Humboldt brought from the 
height of 1200 toises. 

‘here appears, however, to be no distinct marks, by which 
the order of the two, in respect of time, can be compared with 
one another. Cuvier seems inclined to think the era of the 
carnivorous animals later than that to which the bones of the 
Mammoth are to be referred. A very long period, however, 
and not a mere point of time, must have been required for the: 
accumulation of these bones. 

It cannot be doubted, that the animals to which they belong- 
ed,, lived and died in the caverns where their bones —— 
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There is no appearance of any sudden catastrophe, like the 
waters of the ocean, arising and pursuing the animals into cu- 
verns, where they at last perished. 

But carnivorous animals are solitary, both from inclination 
and necessity; and instinct would in vain collect those individual, 
whom the difficulty of procuring subsistence must soon force to 
a distance from one another. Each cavern in this extensive 
chain was therefore the den of a single Despot, who sallied 
forth, as his ancestors had done, to prey on the defenceless ins 
habitants of those woods, which, in later times, after men had 
become masters of the world, were known by the name of the 
Hircynian Forest. What a length of time must have been re- 
quired to pave these vast caverns with the bones of their solita- 
ry masters, in such quantitics as still to astonish the Naturalist, 
ulter supplying the apothecaries of Germany from the days of 
Paracelsus to the present time! Indeed, it is a striking mark 
of the vicissitudes to which the earth and all its inhabitants are 
subjcet, that the bones of animals, of which the very race is ex- 
tinct, and which fed many ages ago on species that are now un- 
known, should be devoured, in their turn, by the individuals of 
the human race. 

The extinct genera and species, of which we have now seen 
so many examples, belonged to two of the great families of the 
animal kingdom, the Carnivora and Pachydermata. Among 
the raminating animals, a similar loss has not been observed. 
A memoir of Cuvier, inserted in the Twelfth volume* of the 
Annales, contains an account of the principal facts that have 
been observed conctrning these last, particularly the Deer, the 
Ox, and the Buffalo ; of all which, fossil remains are frequent- 
ly discovered. It is remarked, however, that this numerous 
fumily presents peculiar difficulties, when its remains are found 
in a lossil stxte. For, though the order of ruminating animals 
is distinguished, by strong and well marked characters, from 
every other order, the genera and species are not easily dis- 
tinguished from one another. This is so much the case, that 
naturalists, for making out these distinctions, have been oblig- 
ed to have recourse to the hortis, which being entirely exterior, 
wid varying in the same species, both in form and in size, ac- 
cording to the sex, the age, and the climate, cannot fail to be 
subject to considerable uncertainty. The conclusions, therefore, 
concerning the identity or the diversity of the genera and spe- 
cies of such animals, can hardly be drawn with the same confi- 
dence as in the preceding instances. Admitting’this to be true, 
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and looking rather to what is probable, than to what is cer- 
tain, our author concludes, from a very careful examination, 
that the remains of ruminating quadrupeds, whether found in 
the loose earth, or in the fissures of rocks combined with sta- 
lactitical concretions, do not differ essentially from the bones 
of animals now living, and inhabiting the same countries where 
these remains are found. To this rule, some animals of the 
Deer kind, and especially the fossil Elk of Ireland, form the 
only exceptions that are known. This is the more remark- 
able, that the bones of these animals are found along with those 
of the Elephant and the other Pachydermata. In the bones of 
the Horse, as well as in those of the ruminating animals, an ac- 
curate resemblance between the fossil and the living species is 
observed. 

The fossil elk of Ireland is the most celebrated of the rumi- 
nating animals found in a fossil state, and is that which natu- 
ralists are the most unanimous in considering as an unknown 
species. ‘The horns of this animal are found in Ireland, not, 
properly speaking, in the bogs, but in the gravel or alluvial 
earth, which usually forms the base on which the peat-moss 
rests. The horns are of an extraordinary size; and Cuvier 
has shown, that they are neither those of the elk nor the rein- 
deer. The horns of the largest elks, now living, are not above 
half the size of the fossil horns of Ireland. The results, deduced 
from a long and accurate comparison, are, that the Irish elk, 
the deer of Scania, and the great buffalo of Siberia, are un- 
known animals; but that the other fossil bones of this order are 
undistinguishable from those of the common deer, the roe, the 
urus, the ox, the buffalo, &c. 

The difficulty of accounting for the loss of the speeies belong- 
ing to one family, and the preservation of those belonging to 
another, are nearly alike; and we cannot hope to understand 
the one, without having an explanation of the other. Further 
examination may throw more light on a subject, where, though 
much has lately been discovered, a great deal no doubt remains 
to be known. 

We have thus finished an abstract of what we conceive to be 
2 most curious and valuable document concerning the ancient 
inhabitants of our globe. It is a work of great ingenuity and 
research ; and does infinite honour to the skilful Naturalist by 
whom it has been conducted. It is curious to remark, that the 
principal loss which the lapse of time has produced, so far as 
we are acquainted with the history of animals, has fallen up- 
on one particular order. ‘There are six genera of Pachyder- 
wife wow existing; namely, the Elephant, the asa By 
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Hog, the Hippopotamus, the Daman, and the Rhinoceros ; 
and there are io genera, the Palaotherium, Anoplotherium, 
and Mastodonton, which are lost, besides many species. 

The opinion entertained by Cuvrer concerning the extinction 
of these animals, such of them at least as are found in the soil 
or the alluvial earth, is, that it has been produced by water, or 
by some sudden inundation that overwhelmed the land to a cer- 
tain height. There is, indeed, no appearance of the bones 
having been carried or transported by water; and there is no 
reason to suspect that the catastrophe arose from a wave or cur- 
rent having such force as to carry every thing along with it. If 
a deluge was the cause, it must have been a simple submersion 
of the lind under the water, without any thing like that debacle 
which some geologists have imagined. Whether this submersion 
arose from the rising up of the water, or the sinking down of 
the land, is not likely to be ascertained from the phenomena of 
the animal kingdom; and on this subject, the facts, and, per-f 
haps, still more, the theories of geologists, will incline them to 
form different opinions. Some perhaps may think, that a sud- 
den catastrophe is not a supposition necessary for the explana- 
tion of these appearances. ‘The fossil remains in some coun- 
tries, particularly in Siberia, where they seem to form the ground- 
work of entire islands, are too great to owe their origin to the 
animals existing, at any one instant, on the surface of the globe. 
The accumulation ‘of ages; the collecting together of the re- 
mains which a long series of years had consigned to the earth, 
could alone enable the Lena or the Indegirka to construct those 
sepulchral monuments which are described above. The common 
eourse of nature, therefore, may be sufficient to explain the ex- 
istence of these animal remains; and the entire loss of certain 
species may perhaps have arisen from the extension and severity 
of man’s dominion over the earth. ‘The preservation of the Ru- 
minant, and the extinction of so many of the Pachydermous a+ 
nimals, may also, in some measure, be explained by the greater 
numbers of the former, their wider diffusion, and their greater 
activity. This much at least may be considered as certain, that 
the explanation of these fossil bones is to be derived, either from 
a submersion of the continents under water, quictly and with- 
out agitation, or from the accidents which occur in the ordinary 
course of nature. All other hypotheses seem to be excluded ; 
and this exclusion is no inconsiderable step towards the final 
solution of the problem. 

The only destderatum that has occurred to us in these Me- 
motres, is one which may be easily removed; it concerns the 
state of the bones found in the plaster quarries, mineralogically 
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considered. Are they completely petrified, or ave they only 
included in the gypsum? In what degree are they penetrated 
by earthy substances? Dothey contain any phosphate of lime? 
What is the degree of their consolidation? 

These Memoires serve strongly to exemplify the great ad- 
vantage which the sciences may derive from each other, even 
when they are so unlike as Geology and Anatomy. So, also, 
the examination of the marine petrifactions found in rocks, may 
give great information concerning the migration and character 
of the animals that inhabited the earth at a period much more 
remote than any of those which we have now been consider- 
ing. We have accordingly observed, with great satisfaction, 
the inquiries of another learned Professor in the Museum, La- 
MARK, into the nature of the fossi} shells found in the vicinity 
of Paris. From the description and classification of such ob- 
jects it cannot be doubted that much benefit will be derived to 
the history both of the Mineral and of the Animal kingdom. 


Ant. IX. Bef Remarks on the Character and Composition of. 
the Russian Army, and a Sketch of the Campaigns in Poland, 
in the Years 1806 and. 1807. By Sir Robert Wilson, Aid- 
de-camp to the King, Knight of the Military Order of Ma- 
ria Theresa, &c. &c. &c. 4to. pp. 306. London, Eger- 
ton. 1810. 


HIS is, in many points of view, a very interesting book. 
The name of its author stands deservedly high, for gallant- 

ry and enterprise in the profession of arms ; he is known, too, 
und favourably known, by his former writings; and whatever 
comes from his pen, though frequently tinctured with prejudi- 
ces, and marked with a zeal sometimes bordering on intemper- 
ance, beats nevertheless a strong character of originality aud 
enthusiasm, which excites and maintains our attention. ‘The 
subject of the present volume is sufficiently important. It is the 
aa vindication of the Russian army from certain supposed 
charges, and a supposed defence of the Russians in general, 
from, some actnal imputations which recent travellers have 
brought against them. It contains many valuable particulars 
imperfectly known in this country; and, after making allow- 
ance for much inaccuracy, and a good deal of useless disputa- 
tion, to prove what no one seems to have disputed, must be 
allowed to have made an important addition to our knowledge 
of that country. If any further apology were wanting, for di. 
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recting the attention of our readers to this work, -we might find 
3t in the cireumstance of Sir Robert Wilson. hi aving apparently 
wan led to publish it as an answer to Dr Clarke’s excellent tra- 
vels, formerly noticed in this Journal. 
T he opportunities of information possessed by our author 
“re, in so far as regards the Russian army, and the campaigns 
in YP oland, exceedingly ample. tie was attached to the mission 
of Lord Hotel hinson duri ing those campaigns ; and, beside hav- 
ing aceess to the Re ssian staff, (if we may so term it), he was 
on eyewitness of pi art of the manceuvresof the mass of soldiers 
which we are taught to call the Russian army. Studying the 
sithject so nearly, and in compamy with so adinirable a military 
observer 2s Lord Hnutehinson, it must be his own fault ifthe has 
repor ted inaccurately to his readers; and, that the i rae 
if any, isu ndesigned, we may infer fram the appeal which he 
walecs to that noble and gallant officer to confirm his state- 
ments,—an appeal, which indeed, as yet, only manifests his 
own consciousness of well-meanim, in: ismuch as it is coupled 
with the admission that Lord Hutchinson has not seen the 
work, nor consequently g given any testimony to its correctness, 
but which, at all events, 3s an evidence of frankness and since- 
rity. Lord Hutchinson ’ ™ observes) * is indisputably high 
‘ authority 5 and although I have had no communication with 
< him relative’to this publication, I dare to affirm, that he will 
corroborate all that I have stated respecting the Emperor and 
his government, and the courage, conduct and merits of the 
¢ Russian army; and that he will express his concurring sen- 
timents in more impressive language than I have used, when- 
ever suitable opportunity offers. ’ (p. vii.) He then goes on 
to mention various other things, for which Lord Hutchinson i ig, 
according to our author’s expectations, ready to vouch, but 
which, until these large drafts on his Lordship are-duly accept- 
ed, must rest entirely on the credit of Sir Robert Wilson. We 
do not mean to insinuate that this is inferior,—we only remark, 
in passing, and to prevent mistakes, that it is a different secu- 
ity. Ite makes a similar appeal to ‘ five hundred ’ other tra- 
vellers, some of whom he names. But the only documentlike evi- 
dence which he has hitherto preduced, is a Thoet letter from the 
Hon. C. H. Hutchinson, expressive of his goodwill towards the 
Russians, and his indignation at the accusations made against 
them ;—-accusations, of ‘which heseems tohaveno very correct idea 
(probably because he took them at second hand); for he adds, 
that they have been described as a people * with w hom no inter- 
course s should be held ; ’ and we are confident, that if any such 
description has been given of them, it has not fallen under our 
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eyes. In truth, Sir Robert Wilson himself defends the Rus- 
sians against attacks which never have been made on them, 
much more successfully than when he comes to the points where 
they have really been assailed. 

There is ancther circumstance which deserves attention, as 
affecting the credit of this work on controverted matters. We 
allude to the indistinct, but, we are very far from thinking, pur- 
posely obscure, manner in which facts ‘known to our author as 
an eyewitness, are mixed up with others which he has learnt from 
testimony, or perhaps picked up from common report. He does 
not deal much indeed at any time in the particulars of his evidence. 
He seldom lets us know how he came by his information. We 
have it all together as if it rested on equal authority,—and doubt- 
less, he himself believes it all equally: But the question being 
very often neither more nor less than,—whether he or others 
had the most authentic information, and whether he was entitled 
to believe what he wrote, and to contradict those others,—it was 
manifestly fitting that he should lay open the grounds on which 
he demands credit, if he expect ted to obtain such a preference. 
Under this class comes a practice very familiar with Sir Robert 
Wilson, but which we hed “a cannot approve of ;—we mean, his 
way of Telating occurrences in such equivocal terms as to leave 
it doubtful whether he is speaking as an eyewitness—nay in- 
deod speaking of himself, or not. ‘ A British officer who was 

* present,’ we suspect, frequently means our gallant author — 
but undoubtedly not alw ays 5 and hence much, “and often fatal, 
uncertainty. So, such lively description as the following, of 
the Ataman of the Cossacks, would lead one to suppose that the 
author is speaking from recollection—‘ His mien, his vener- 
* able and soldier-like appearance— his solemn dignity of man- 
* ner, combined with the awful incidents of the scene to ren- 
* der this one of the most imposing and interesting sights that 
* could be witnessed : ’"— Yet he does not once say that he was 
there, or that he ever saw the Ataman in his life. Now, why all 
this scrupulousness about the use of the first person ? Was there 
any kind ofimpropriety in telling the thing plainly and distinctly 
as it happened ? Or, is it not infinitely hurtful to the credit of the 

narrative, to leave the reader in such a state of doubt—to throw 
suspicions into the minds of some—and furnish ill-disposed per- 
sons with an opportunity of insinuating, that we are kept in 
this uncertainty to prevent us from confronting the author with 
other witnesses ?—These things we throw out for Sir Robert 
‘Wilson’s consideration ; they must have struck every one who 
reads his bock: But those will regret them the most, who have 
perused it with the greatest interest, 
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We must still further premise, with respect to; the composi- 
tion of this volume, that it can hardly be said to. be written in 
the English language—so bad is the style, in every respect. 
Nor should we have noticed this, had the faults been such as an 
unpractised hand might naturally fall into; but its vices are 
those of elaborate effort; and respecting, as we sincerely do, 
the talents of the author, evd hoping that we shall again be 
called upon to consider his workmanship, we must earnestly in- 
treat of him to write plainly, and intelligibly, and naturally, 
To give instances of whht we are blaming, would be to extract 
any sentence at random from the book. We have it lying open 
at p. 26 & 27; and, in the course of one paragraph, it is said 
that ‘ the Cossaque is to no man inferior,’—that * hereditary ha» 
‘ bits of war, and perhaps a natural talent for that species of it 
‘ in which they (the habits?) are engaged, adds an acute intelli- 

gence and capacity that 7s not generally shared’—that * by 
* the stars, the wind, and an union of the mast ingenious observa- 
‘ tions, he travels, &c. ’"—that ‘ he tracks some precursor with the 
* assurance and the indefatigable ardour of the instinctive blood- 
‘ hound.’ ‘The creation of new words is perpetual ;—every 
page teems with them.—It is needless to give instances.—But 
what will our readers think of a vocabulary, in which are to 
be found, chivalresque, disunitable, evitate ?—Let us also whis- 
per to the author, that * eufirre, rapere, trucidare, falsis no- 
* minibus imperiwn,’ does in no wise mean, ‘ under false pre- 
‘ texts they rob, despoil and desolate the empire.’ (p. xvii.) Nor 
indeed did Tacitus, when he said § solitudinem faciunt,’ ever 
dream of * rendering it’ (that is, the empire) ‘ a desert’ (de- 
sart).—All these things, however, are of littke moment; and 
we speak without any kind of compliment, when we desire the 
reader to lay every thing out of his view except the substantial 
merit of this work, which is real and important. 

It contains a preface, filled with a good deal of general and 
rather declamatory matter, evincing the author’s displeasure at 
those who have attacked the Russians; a dissertation on the 
composition of the Russian armies, which is extremely valuable ; 
and an equally interesting account of the Polishcampaigns of 1806 
and 1807 We must, however, advert to this preface, for the pur- 
pose of entering our protest against some loose and dangerous 
opinions thrown out by Sir Robert Wilson, we trust hastily and 
trom imperfect consideration of the subject. He thus mentions 
_the partition of Poland. 

‘ The erasure of Poland from the list of States has ever been 
deemed an atrocious outrage. But certainly Poland had abused. her 
independence. For nine hundred years this fine country (with rey 
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little intermission) had been the prey of factions and disorder, which 
had kept the bordering States in continual inquietude, whilst they 
desolated and degraded the people. A king without authority, a 
turbulent and avaricious nobility, and a people greatly favoured by 
nature, overwhelmed with oppression ‘and poverty, were the charac- 
teristics of this nation. 

* Its habits of violence and anarchy were at variance with the 
good order of society ; and its constitution was not analogous to th: 
general spirit and political system of Europe. 

‘ The principle of the Elective Monaghy, so plausible in theory, 
‘was in practice found to be the source of innumerable evils, which 
destroyed the country, were injurious to the repose of Europe, and 
only gratified the sordid or ambitious views, ’ &c. p. xiv. 

And there follows a great deal more to the same effect. Cer- 
tainly the jurists of Catherine and Frederick themselves never 
ventured upon so bold a ground in their mercenary attempts to 
defend the atrocious transaction in question, Indeed, we after- 
wards find him dealing in topics, if possible, still more startling, 
—and speaking as if not only. ali public Ln’ were at an end, but 
us if nations might, with their eyes open to the nature of their 
conduct, pursue their interest at the expe nse of every thing like 
moral duty. * The possession of Finiand, ’ he s says, (meaning 
that barbarous war which the Russians lately w aged against onr 
Swedish allies, and which probably nothing but the atrocitiesof tie 
F renchduring the late campaign in.Portugal ever equalled)-—* The 
© possession of Finland was a measure that n nay be condemned for 
* itsimmorality, but which has placed the most valuable gem in the 
* Russian diadem ;’—and thea he enumerates the advantages 
which Russia has gained by it. Indeed, we must observe, tha 
our gallant author's professional pursuits appear somewhat to 
have blunted his feelings, and given him a bias towards every 
thing that i is varnished over by the ‘ circumstance: of glorious 
* war.’ In this volume we meet with frequent instances of his 
tendency to view every thing merely in a military light. ‘Thus, 
aiter mentioning the savage “warfare of the Cossacks— he adds, 
that, to be sure, ¢ they are injurious in countries where the 
< goodw ill of the inhabitants is of immediate importance, or 
where moderation and regularity c can alone provide the armies 
* with a subsistence. ’ “And, ‘speaking of the B: asquiers, he 
says, * Some benefits might be derived from the exan iple of their 
* habits ; and the troops who could, like them, banquet on horse- 
* flesh, dre abd or raw, swect or tainted, requiring not either 
© bread or wine fi oF sustenance, might sattentl be called savages, 
© but would soon have-at their ‘command all the luxuries of o- 
‘ ther nations, tv lose again, when they adopted the polished 
§ manners of the conquered. ’ 
There 
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‘There are some ‘atrocities, however, which, greatly to his 
eredit, Sir Robert Wilson has always vehemently attacked, 

although they were committed in the course of military proceed- 
ings, for purposes strictly belligerent, to the great benefit. of 
hose who practised them, and by masters in the art of war: 
But, then, they were not perpetrated by cither Russians or 
Cossacks ; and, consequently, they may fairly be exposed. We 
allude to the well known charges made by our authos against 
Buonaparte in a former work, and to which he recurs im this 
preface. He thus mysteriously speaks of this subject—* Re- 
* speet for the lives and famtlics of several persons, not less 

eminent for virtue than science, obliges me _ stil to withhold 
the evidence on which I frame those charges; and there exist 
other momentous considerations to restrain me from a vo- 
luntary display of that authority, which would assure the sa- 
crifice of persons who are entitled to protection, instead of 
injury 5 but J repeat again, that aithough the onus probandi 
eiiiesate oly lies wi vith me, * this was a case where the accused 
should have insisted upon trial, so as to have forced the 
proofs; and not have directed his ambassador to have made 

a clandestine remonstrance for the punishment of the accuser, 

and the suppression of the charges.’ As this is a question of 
some moment, we must be exc used for stopping on our way to 
offer a few observa ations upon it. 

It will scarcely, we imagine, be necessary for us to premise, 
that we have but little inclination to take the part of the French 
Emperor. We need not appeal to the former pages of this 
Journal, for our defence from such an imputation: We appeal 
only to its spirit and principles. He is the enemy of England ; 
and he is the enemy of liberty. That is enough. We he ite him 
as a tyrant ;—we hate him as we do those who would in this 
cour itry C2 ctingnish what remains of freedom, and destroy all 
that is glorious in the English name ;—and if we dread him 
somewhat more, it is only because his capacity is greater than 
theirs. Now, if there are any persons who feel it necess sary to 
discover other reasons for detesting this Buonaparte—who, ‘not 

satisfied with his being a despot, a tyrant by trade, a contem- 
ner of the rights of men, and an enemy of peace and of the 
independence “of nations, must needs have additional reesons 
for abhorring him:—If there are any persons naturally so well 
inclined towards his person and government, that they require 
strange and extravagant things to be proved against him, be- 
fore they will well and truly hate him ;—if there are any who 
care so little for liberty and their country, that a French ty- 

rant, 
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rant, thitsting for the destruction of English freedom, is not in 
their eyes odious, until he be also proved a monster ;—to them, 
if such there be, we Meataiaind the doctrine, but too preva- 
jJent in these times, that every thing, however groundles 3S, May 
fairly be esserted of the enemy ; anal provided the atrocity of 
the ‘charge make up for the defects of the evidence, that every 
thing should instantly be believed. For ourselves, we require 
no such, stimulants to our patriotism; and we shall therefore 
continue—until some proceeding in the courts of law, or some 
act of the legislature, force us to be silent—/they catinot reach 
our opinions)—to believe according to the evidence, on which 
side soever of the Channel the parties in question may reside. 

Such being our principles, which we openly and p!<ily 
avow, and which neither the folly nor the cant of pretend- 
ers to exclusive patriotism will ever make us swerve from, 
we must say, that the passage we have just cited is not by 
any means satisfactory to our minds, Common justice re- 
quired, that if he could not adduce his proofs against Buo- 
naparte, he should have suppressed his accusation. He pret- 
ty distinctly hints, that, until certain persons either die, or 
come over to settle in this country, he dares not mention 
their names. If they die, Ais testimony will avail but little ; 
and the other alternative is surely not very probable—But, 

perhaps, if Buonaparte dies, or a revolution happens in France, 
he may safely call his witnesses. Does he, however, think it 
= to the acc cused, that the proof should be delayed until his 
sath ? Or, is the very improbable event of a successful re- 
beition against his power, and his being put in a situation 
which sh wall affix a premium to all defamatory stories, the only. 
chance of our ever knowing whether these dreadful charges are 
true or false? In the mean time, the evidence for the accused 
may ¢ die; and can any case be harder than his, who is con- 
cemned without any proof, and dc eprived, by the silence of his 
accuser, of all means of exeulpation ? We repeat our protest 
against being thought to lean towards Buonaparte: but, at 
least , let him have the same justice which, in this country, how- 
ever it may be in France, is never refused to the most atrocious 
of criminals. 

But, says our author, * J repeat again, that the accused 
should have insisted upen trial.’ Now, is there really any sense 
in this? What does a trial hore mean ?—what can it mean in 
such a case? * A trial’ (he adds) ‘ so as to have forced the 
proots.’ Why, does the author really mean, that if Buona- 
parte had put forth an answer to his (Sir R. Wilson’s) book, 
the only way Wwe Cah couccive of * inst thy go a tibal, , he (Sir 
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Robert) would have overcome all his scruples, and given up the 
names of his concealed witnesses? Does he mean to say, that 
there is any one act which Buonaparte could do, which would 
warrant him (Sir R. Wilson) in disclosing his secret evidence ? 
If a proclamation were to issue to-morrow from the Thuilleries, 
promising pardon and indemnity to every one who should come 
forward with evidence of the poisoning—or pledging the French 
governinent to leave unmolested, whomsoever Sir R. Wilson 
should appeal’to as his authority for the story in question; would 
he, on that account, ever dream of giving up the names of his 
informants? Then, why amuse his readers with this trash a- 
bout insisting apon a trial,’ and ‘ forcing the proofs,’ when 
he knows full well, that there can be no such thing as a trial, 
and that nothing but Buonaparte’s death, and the end of his 
dynasty, can drive him from the ground he has chosen to oc- 
cupy, and compel him to give up his witnesses ? 

The last part of the passage refers to a remonstrance which 
it seems was made to our government * clandestinely,’ (nor, 
indeed, is it usual for governments to correspond upon any 
subject in gazettes, unless they are at war with one another), 
and an application for the prosecution of the accuser. Now, 
we will be very fair and open with Sir Robert Wilson; be« 
cause the subject is highly important, and touches nothing less 
than the honour of the country, and the purity of its courts 
of justice. His book on Egypt, containing the charge against 
Buonaparte of massacring his prisoners, and poisoning his sick 
soldiers, was published in London during the peace; and we 
think Buonaparte had a right to complain of the publication, 
If no one else had ever been tried for a libel on Buonaparte, we 
should have stopped here; but a respect for the government 
which prosecuted, and the court which convicted M. Peltier, 
compels us to add, that it would have been consistent at least, 
if not just, to have prosecuted Sir R. Wilson also. The poor 
emigrant was singled out,—the person who had every excuse 
for a little violence against Buonaparte,—he whose ruin had been 
sealed by that leader's usurpation,—and all whose feelings of loy- 
alty were daily outraged by his triumph over the old dynasty of 
France; while Sir R. Wilson was not only suilered to escape, 
but praised and promoted. In conducting this proseeution, Mr 
Perceval acted as Attorney-General ; but he might have refused 
to do so, or insisted on prosecuting Sir R. Wilson also; and, 
if his terms had been declined, he might have resigned his of- 
fice. He made no such terms; he tendered no resignation ; 
and every man has therefore a perfect right to consider him as 


the author of the measure slluced to,—-which we are prevented 
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from calling by its right name, hen we look to the late pro- 
ceedings of his successors in offic e, and the penalties to which 
men are exposed, who express their sentiments with too much 
freedom upon delicate topics. 

We disiniss this subject with one other remark, Sir R. Wil 
son is not.content with bringing forward the charges against 
Buonaparte, unsupported by revide ance, and then leaving ‘then 
until he can prove them ; but he uses them as if they were al- 
ready fully substantiated ; and recurs to them, whenever he finds 
occasion, as if they were completely admitted on all hands. 
‘Thus, Buonaparte had accused ‘the Cossacks of not giving quar- 
ter. Our author » admitt ting the charge to be in a “great mea- 
sure wel! founded, adds, ‘ The "y did 1 not inurd er in cold blood ; 
« they éid not cut down the sic sand infirm,’ &¢.—~* Vide the 
© account of the massacre at Jaffa,’ &c. And then he elo- 
quently exclaims, * Accusations of inhumanity trom Buona- 

« parte !!...Scripture quotations from the Devil!!’ Now, our 
taste may be a little singular ; but, we confess, we should think 
one line under our author’s hand, st: iting that he hi ad, at the head 
of his corps, killed or taken prisoner a single French soldier, a 
much more eloquent efiort against this same Buonaps: arte, than 
a million of such exclamations as those just quoted. But it is 
time that we come nearer*to the principal subject of the present 
publication,—the composition of the Russian armies. 

In as far as this treatise is controversial, we do not think ve- 

ry highly of its merits ; 3 for it leaves, undefended, all the points 
upon which former writers have made their attacks; and, set- 
ting out with large professions of a disposition and materials ta 
confound those writer s, it leaves the matters in issue nearly where 
it found them, and proves, what it is no doubt highly import 
ant to-have explained in the detail, but what was never, as far 
as we know, formally denied. That the Russians are among the 
bravest soldiers in the world; the hardiest, the most patient, 
the most easily subsisted, the most passively obedient, the quick- 
est in their movements :—in a word, that there can scarcely 
exist better soldiers, —that their officers are very indifferent, to 
say the least of them,—their staff the worst in Christendom, 
und the political arrangements of their military department bad 
in almost the same proportion, —are points which indeed most 
men had agreed upon before Sir R. Wikon’s book appeared, 
but of which we find ample proofs, and detailed explanations; 
in all its pages. We must remark, however, that all the va- 

luable information which this treatise contains, is scattered : 
bout without any method or arrangement; so that it is only i 
going through the whole of it, ¢ und arrang) ing its contents for 
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ourselves, that we have any chance of finding the different parts 
which bear on particular points. 

The instances of Russian courage which.are to be found in 
this work are so striking, that we shall extract a few of them. 

¢ The untrained Russian also, like the Briton, undaunted; whilst 
he can affront (confront) the danger, disdains the protection of fa- 
vouring ground, or the example of his adversary, and presents his 
body exposed from head to foot, either to the aim of the marksman, 
or the storm of the cannonade. 

‘ No carnage intimidates the survivors; bullets may destroy, but 
the aspect of death awes not, even when a commander’s evident er- 
ror has assigned the fatal station.—-“ Comrades, go not forward into 
the trenches, ” cried out a retiring party to an advancing detach. 
ment ¢ “ retreat with us, or you will be lost, for the enemy are al- 
ready in possession.’ ‘“ Prince Potemkin must look to that, for it 
was he who gave us the order; come on, Russians, ” replied the 
commander. And he and his men marched forward, and perished, 
the victims of their courageous sense of duty. 

‘ But, although Russian courage is in the field so pre-eminent, 
a Russian army, in movements that are not in unison with the Rus. 
sian principle of warfare, and Suwarrow’s practice, presents to an 
enterprising and even inferior enemy, all the advantages that may 
be derived from a state of disorganization of the military frame ; and 
the most difficult of human operations to the year 1807, was the 
conduct of a Russian retreat, 

‘ When Beningzen retired from Yankova, on the approach of 
Buonaparte, and sought to evade the enemy by forced marches in 
the dark nights of a Poland winter, although 90,000 men thunder- 
ed on in close pursuit, the Russian murmur at retreat was so impos- 
ingly audacious, the clamour for battle so loud and reiterated, the 
incipient disorder was so frightfully extending, that Beningzen was 
obliged to promise acquiescence to their demand; and to soothe 
their discontents, by an.assurance, that he was marching to reach an 
appropriate theatre of combat. Gratified in this request, they 
fought six long days, to secure the undisturbed march of six longer, 
more painful, and more terrific intervening nights ; but in which, 2- 
larm, anxiety and disorder mingled to such a degree, and so shattered 
the military frame, that victory might have been achieved against 
them without the glory of a subdued resistance; yet when this ar- 
my, wearied, famished, and diminished by the loss of 10,000 men, 
entered at Eylau, their alignement for battle-order regenerated, as 
with the British.at Corunna, the memory of former glories; and the 
confidence of approaching victory, cheered even the most exhausted ; 
und a spectator would have supposed that the joyous acclamations 
commemorated a success, instead of being an anticipation of the 
most sanguinary trial that was yet upon the records of this bloody 
war. . Such was their vehement ardour to retrieve imeginary dis- 
grace, 
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grace, and profit of a liberty to engage, that when, in the evenin 
before the battle, Betlingzen ordered the village of Eylau, whieh 
had ‘been abandoned by mistake, to be recovered, and the columns 
were in motion to the attack, animated by an expression in the 
command, “ that the Emperor expected his troops to execute the 
orders ; ”’ but afterwards, thinking it advisible, as the enemy was 
greatly reinforced, to desist from the enterprise, he sent his officers 
to countermand the service,—“ No, no, ”’ exclaimed every voice; 
“ the Emperor must not be disappointed. ”” And they rushed for- 
ward, sheltering their gallant disobedience under the authority of 
an illusion created by their commander.’ p. 2~3. 

To this picture must succeed one of kindred ferocity, but the 
particular lineaments of which are traced so minutely, that the 
reader almost doubts whether a little fancy is not concerned in 
the composition. At least, it does not appear quite plain, that 
the words put into the mouth of the marauder Chief could, in 
the peculiar circumstances of the case, have been committed to 

aper by the aid of a short-hand writer. 

‘ When General Beningzen was retiring upon Eylau, considera- 
ble numbers of stragglers formed what they denominated corps of 
marauders, * who, placing themselves under the orders of chiefs, 
chosen by themselves, lived by violence until opportunity offered for 
a return to Russia. 

‘ A party of ‘Russian officers, who had been taken at Landsberg, 
were marching to Prague on parole, but under the charge of some 
French officers; a corps of marauders surprised them ; and, after 
some violence, the Russian soldiers were indiscriminately proceed- 
ing to despatch the French, when the Russian officers interfered, 
and endeavoured to explain, that as these French were but an ami- 
cable escort to them, who had given their parole, their lives must 
not only be preserved, but that honour obliged the Russian officers 
to refuse the opportunity of release, and bound them to proceed as 
prisoners of war, until regularly exchanged. The marauder cap- 
tain stepped forward—* Will you, ” addressing himself to the Rus- 
sian officers, “ join and command us, and conduct us to our coun- 
try? If so, we are bound to obey you, but with this annexed con- 
dition, that you do not interfere with our intention of putting to 
death the French who are in your company. ”—‘* No, we cannot,” 
was the answer ; and arguments were urged to justify the propriety 
of their decision. ‘The marauders then assembled as a court-mar- 
tial; and, after some deliberation, the Captain re-advanced, and 
delivered its sanguinary decree. ‘ The French, for their atrocious 
conduct to Russian prisoners on every occasion, have merited death 
—Execute the sentence.’? Obedience was immediate ; and the vie- 

tims 


‘* In the Austrian campaign there were several hundreds of these 
wnaranders, uuder the command of a sergeant.’ 
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tims were successively shot. This lawless assassindtion completed, 
silence was again ordered, and the leader resumed his harangue— 
“ Now, degenerate. Russians, receive your reward; you, ft 
ing that you were born so, that your country has a prescriptive 
right to your allegiance, and that you have voluntarily renewed it to 
your sovereign, have entered into new engagements with their most 
hated enemies; and you have dared to advance in your defence, 
that your word must be binding in their service, when you violate 
the oath you have sworn against them. You are therefore our worst 
enemies ; more unnatural, mote wicked, than those we have slain, 
and you have less claim upon our mercy. We have unanimously 
doomed you to death, and instant death awaits you.” The signal 
was immediate, and fourteen officers were thus massacred for a per- 
severing virtue, of which history does not recerd a more affecting 
and honourable trait. The fifteenth (Colonel Arsinoeff, * of the im- 
perial guards) was supposed dead, the ball of the musquet having 
entered just above the throat. He was stripped, and the body aban- 
doned on the frozen and freezing snow. Towards night, after se- 
veral hours torpor, sense returned; and whilst he was contemplat- 
ing the horror of the past and present scene, identified, not only by 
his own condition, but, still more painfully, by the surrounding 
corpses of his mangled friends, and momentarily becoming more 
terrific, from the apprehension of an horrible and unmitigable death s 
he perceived a light, towards which he staggered with joyous ex- 
pectation ; but, when he approached the hut, a clamour of voices 
alarmed his attention. He listened, and recognised his carousing 
murderers! He withdrew from imminent destruction, to a fate, as 
he then supposed, not less certain, but less rude and revolting. He 
had still sufficient strength to gain the borders of a no very distant 
wood, where he passed the night without any covering on his body, 
or any application to his open wounds. ‘The glow of a latent hope, 
perhaps, preserved animation ; his fortune did not abandon him, his 
extraordinary protection was continued ; and as the day broke, he 
perceived a passing peasant girl, who give him some milk, finally 
sheltered him, and obtained surgical relief. He recovered, and 
went to Petersburgh. The Emperor ordered him+to pass the regi- 
ments in review, that he might designate the offenders. He declin- 
ed to do so, observing, that “ he thought it unadvisable, to seek an 
occasion for ecrrecting such a notion of indefeasible allegiance. dad 
p. 6—8. 

The light infantry appears not to be so numerous in the Rus- 
sian army, as the peculiar adaptation of many parts of the em- 
pire for raising this force might lead us to expect. We speak 
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* * Arsinoeff, who was one of. the most estimable of the Russias 
officers, was shot afterwards in a due], about a lady whom he wish- 
edto marry. He died universally lamented, and especially bewait: 
ed; by the battalion of guards that he commanded: ’ 
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by inference merely, from our author’s way of talking upon this 
part of his subject ; for he avoids minute details, in a manner 
not a little distressing to those who are in quest of accurate in- 
formation. He mentions the chasseurs of the imperial guard, 
who are chiefly Silurians, with peculiar commendation. But the 
body of that guard appears to surpass almost all other corps in 
any service. “Tt is 7000 strong; and, when compared with the 
French and Russian cuards at Tilsit, (or, as he writes it, we 
presume correctly, Tilsitz), threw them quite into the shade. 
Nor is it only in appearance that these men excel: on every oc- 
casion they have distinguished themselves,—and the whole army 
takes to itself a pride and glory in their superiority. 

The artillery is also praised by Sir R. Wilson. ‘Their guns 
are numerous, beyond those of any other service. In the Po- 
lish campaign, about five hundred & generally moved with the ar- 
my, and were actually in the field at E ylau. They are well 
drawn ; their tackling is of an excellent construction, and they 
are gallantly served; but, as for the officers, ‘ they have not 
< the same title to estimation as in the other European services ; 

for their education is not formed with the same care, and their 
service does not receive the same encouragement. ‘To them is 
the toil and responsibility, but the honour is by no means 
assured them. Some favourite officer, completely 1 ignorant of 
the science and practice of the artillery, is frequently, in the 
day of action, appointed for the day to the command of their 
batteries ; and the credit.is, in the despat ches, given ‘to him 
for a service which depended on long previous systematic ar- 
rangements and laborious attention, with which he never was 
acquainted ; 3; an injustice mortifying to the corps, injurious to 
the individual artillery officer, and gravely detrimental to the 
general interests.” p. 22. 

But the part of the army which he praises most lavishly, and 
the excellence of which, we own, we were least prepared to hear 
of, is the cavalry. He considers them (and the authority of his 
report on this matter must be deemed nearly conclusive) as the 
best mounted of any on the Continent. The heavy Russian 
horses, it seems, are matchless for an union of size, strength, 
activity and hardine ss. ‘They have the bulk of the English cart- 
horse, with blood enough to prevent them from ever being coarse, 
and suppleness to fit them. naturally for the menage But facts 
will speak more strongly to their excellence, than any descrip- 
tion ; and we have here a sufficient example of what they can 
do and bear. 

¢ After the battle of Eylau, when the mek ul cavalry of the 
guards were ordered from St. Petersburgh to join the army . ~~ 

and, 
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land, the men were sent in waggons as far as Riga, and the horses 
iiccompanied at the rate of 50 miles each day. From thence they 
were ridden, and proceeded to their station at the rate of 35 miles 
each day. After a march of 700 miles, so conducted, they appear- 
ed not only in excellent comparative order, but in such high condi- 
tion, that the regular garrisons of any capital in Europe could not 
present a finer cavalry parade. The hussar horse has nothing re- 
markable, except that he is generally stronger loined than the Hun- 
garian, with equal blood, and force of constitution. 

. During Beningzen’s retreat, and from that period to the disap- 
pearance of the snow in June, no cavalry ever encountered greater , 
hardship. 

* For above six months in the severity of the extremest Poland win- 
ter, they were always at the piquet post without any shelter ; and 
for three months, or more, they had no other sustenance than what 
the old thatch, stripped from the roofs of the cottages, supplied ; 
and in consequence of this necessity, Poland was progressively ren- 
dered uninhabitable, and war assumed her most frightful aspect. 

* The mortality certainly was gre: at, but it did not render the ca- 
valry inefficient or feeble for the service of the most active and labo- 
tious campaign-which succeeded.’ p. 16—17. 

After mentioning that the Russians are not by habit horse~ 
men, but that their riding is the effect of training and disci+ 
pline, he describes the dragoons as equally st aly, skilful and 
persevering. 

The account of the Cossacks is curious, but differs not ma~ 
terially from that of former writers, as far as regards their mis 
litary ‘character ; and confirms the account which we took from 
Dr Clarke’s v: alus ible work, as to the amiable, and even e7viltz~ 
ed manners, of those tribes, when living in a domestic state. 
They are the people, however, it may be remembered, whose 
treatment, both by the government and the eta of Russia 
Proper, has so justly been stigmatized by the last mentioned 
dathor, as in the highest degree wojust and oppressive. 

We have now gone through al! the praises which even the laud- 
able partiality of Sir R. Wilson for his Russian friends can col- 
lect, except one or two topics on which his statements are either 
inconsistent with themselves, or contradicted by undoubted facts. 
We class those topics, therefore, among the points in the dark 
side of the picture, which, however unwilli noly, and indeed 
partially and by pi iecemeal, he is compelled to bring forward. 
‘fo this shady y side we too. must now shortly turn the eye of 
the reader 

That the Russ ari! he is speaking of the soldiers, but means 
evidently to describe the per ople) are * religious, without being 
weakened by superstition,’ is a pro; position which is not the less 
» scare the reader, trom ts 1 veeting him in the firs 
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page of this treatise. Were not the authority of Sir R. Wik 
son himself at variance with it in other parts of this book, we 
might easily refute it from other sources. ‘ Die for the honoug 
of the Virgin Mary!’ says the energetic command in Suware 
row’s catechism. Did Sir Robert never hear of the faith which 
every soldier, officer and private, has in the powers of the badge 
(or bovh) on his breast, to turn a bullet or a bayonet? Does 
he not know, that their belief is in an instantaneous transition, 
if lain in battle, to the arms of the ninety thousand virgins of 
their church, now officiating in Paradise? And what says 
Prince de Ligne on this subject, speaking even of their most 
eminent characters? ¢ Nous voici au camp de Novo Gregori, 
* oti nous venons d’apprendre la nouvelle de Ia premiére vies 
* toire du Prince de Nassau sur le Capitan Pacha. Le Prince 
¢ Potemkin me fait chercher, m’embrasse,. me dit: ‘ Cela vie 
* ent de Dieu; voyex cette Eglise, ge Vai consacrée ad St George, 
* mon patron, et l’affaire de Kinburn a eu lieu le lendemain de sa 
‘ féte. Au bout de quelques semaines de séjour et de marches 
* rétrogrades a loccasion du pont pour passer la maudite riviere, 
* nous nous trouvames encor a la hauteur de Novo Gregori, ou 
* nous’ recumes la nouvelle de deux autres victoires du Prince 
©“ de Nassau. Eh bien! mon ami! me dit le Prince Potemkin, 
* en me sautant au cou, gue vous ai-je dit de Novo Gregori? 
* le voila encore. Cela n'est il pas clair? je suis l'enfant gite 
* de Dieu!’ (Lett. a ?/Empereur Joseph 11.) 

But what says our author himself, in other passages of his 
work? In p. 11, speaking of the same Russian soldicrs, he 
observes, ‘ Religious, perhaps superstitious, the Russian be- 
lieves that heaven is a palace with many gates,’ &c. And, in 
p- 4, we are told, that they regard Suwarrow as deified, and 
acting in the capacity of god of war. 

His account of the recruiting is extremely meagre, and we 
do not think quite impartial. ‘ It is not,’ he says, * by vo- 
« huiteer dinchinda but the magistrates select the most effiei- 
* ent young men, according to the required number.’—‘ The 
* day of nomination,’ he adds, ‘ is passed in general grief, 
* and each family is in unaffected affliction at the cmexeetiian 
* separation of a son or a brother.’ This we conceive to 
quite probable ; but what follows certainly can be credited by no 
ene, who is not prepared to say, that human nature is altoge 
ther different in Russia and in France. In truth, a more roe- 
mantic tale was never told; and we marvel at a person, of our 
author’s acuteness, allowing himself to be taken in by it ; for 
we presume he gives it on the authority of his Russian military 
friends. ‘ But no sooner,’ he says, * is the head of the reluc- 
® tant conscript shaved according to military Zabit ; no soonet 
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¢ is he recognized as a defender of his country, than the plaints 
and lamentations cease ; and all his relatives and friends pre- 
sent articles of dress.or comfort to the no longer reluctant re- 
cruit ; then revel, with the music and the dance, takes place, 
until the moment arrives when he is to abandon his native 
home, and the adored tomb of his fathers; with cheers the 
‘ eternal farewel is mutually expressed; and the exulting sol- 
‘ dier extends his regards to his country, and devotes his new 
* life to the glory a prosperity of his sovereign and Russia.’—— 
‘This moral death,’ he adds, ‘ this military resuscitation, 
“isa phenomenon generated and perpetuated by patriotism, 
* the fundamental principle of Russian action, which cheers 
‘him in hardship, and animates him in danger.’ (p. 10, 11.) 
There is certainly nothing nuch marEnreng this in Captain Le- 
muel Gulliver’s valuable account of the country and character of 
the Houyhnhms,—of which, however, notwithstanding its great 
merits, and the author’s known respectability, an Irish Bishop 
observed, that it contained some things which he could scarcely 
believe, and one or two which he was positive could not be ac- 
curate; which made his Lordship, not unnaturally, hesitate a- 
bout crediting the rest. And, truly, one is perplexed by anect- 
ing such a passage in Sir Robert’s work ; for it takes away much 
of the weight which other parts would undoubtedly carry to the 
mind of the judicious reader. Perhaps the assertion, that ‘ no 
man with bad teeth is allowed to enlist,’ may belong to the 
same class ; and points at both a more abundant supply, and 
more perfect state of the recruiting service, than any other 
country has yet attained. 

Oar author’s remarks on the officers and thecommissariot are of 
much importance, and explain many of the events which happen 
in Russian campaigns. Atier praising the cavalry officers, he pro- 
ceeds to the infantry, forming, of course, the bulk of the service. 

* The officers of infantry are but in the higher ranks such as ought 
te fill those stations. With partial exceptions, the inferier officers 
are disqualified by the neglect of education, and the absence of those 
accomplishments which should distinguish officers as well as the sash 
and gorget. F 

* The qualifications of zeal and courage, which they have but in 
common with the soldiery, are not sufficient to command the respect 
of superiors or inferiors, and, consequently, the society in the infan- 
try regiments is generally so little worth, that the nobility of the 
country commence their career in the guards or the calvalry, until 
they are eligible for those ranks in the infantry battalions of the line 
which assure them a better association—a system which is one of the 
fatal causes of the condition which it proposes to evitate.’  p.. 43. 

Of the Staff, he snys, that ‘ if regularity of manuscript could 
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‘ organize an army, the Russians, long ago, would have at- 
‘ tained excellence.’ The claborate system of their returns and 
reports, is mentioned, with deserved ridicule, as a mere useless 
incumbrance. According to our author, the Russian officer 
would seem rather to lead the life of an at torney’s clerk, than 
of any nobler animal. Indeed, we here, as in a former pas- 
: we, are inclined to suspect a little exaggerated description, on 
the part of those from whom Sir R. Wilson drew his facts. 
As, for instanee, when he says, that * the lowest Cossack offi- 
“ cor, from his saddle, or the snow, is obliged to send his in- 
* formation, with such care about the paper, the wording, fold. 
‘ ing and address, as if the report was destined to be pre. 
as a document in the archives of St Petersburgh.’ 


; 
* served 


9», 50.) The officers in the Quartermaster-General Staff draw 
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well, and take up eround qi k ly and qu licio usly ; but their 
duties are both cs ipl ited and isnitable to their tenks The 
erent desideratum, however, he adds, is proper chiefs. 

« 


The commissariot is well known to be of the very worst. — Sir 

. Wilson de S cribes it as wretch din Le f - 

‘ Whilst armies are advancing rapidly, the food of the inhabitants 
can be seized and may prove sufficient ; but when the seat of war 
hecomes perma anent, as was the case in Poland, in consequence of 
Russian valour, famine + must destroy the population, and disorgan- 
ization and disease constume the army, unless arrangements are made 
to ensure the regular supplies from unexhausted countries, As the 
Russian soldiery are satisfied with less than perhaps any soldiers in 
Europe, great facilities are afforded tor 6 stablishment of sufficient 
tpplies ; but, unless those supplies are, in the first instance, redund- 
ant, the convoys will always be mtercepted by the famishing divisions 
in rout, and rapine and violence will destroy all the resources which 
might be recollected, under a proper dirgction, from the immediate 
country in which the army may be acting. As it was, no derange- 
ment could be greater, no effect more distressing, and no misery 


more continual; and it is only extraordinary that ‘the army did not 


disperse, n not from mutixous spirit, but actual necessity.’ * p. 51—52 
But 


The horrors of famine were, at their height during the winter. 
‘The ‘mortality zaomgst the inhabitants was prodigious from actual 
huncer. "The present afflicted state of E1 irope may be truly ascribed 
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But the state of the hospital department is, if possible, still 
more. dreadful. We shall not dingrant our readers with the de- 
tails. It may suffice to observe, that at the battle of Friedland, 
for the first time, the wounded were dressed on the field; and 
“that notwithstanding all the attempts made to improve the hos- 
pital staff, our author admits, that they are in total want of medi- 
cal assistance at home, and that the pay is far too small to procure 
the assistance of strangers. ‘Then comes a remark, which should 
really soften so great an admirer of Russia, tow ards Buonaparte, 
even if all he has charged him with were accurately true—* It 

must also be stated, - says he, ‘ that the care of grievously 
wounded men, so as to be disabled from future service, has 
never till lately been in the pole y of the Russian government : 

For the finances of the empire did not adinit of this burt/i 

and, even at Friedland, it was remarked by an officer of hict h 
rank, and of most humane character, that a cannon ball was 

the best doctor for men without limbs.’ p. 53. 

The important point of the numbers of the Russian armies, 
receives little illustration from our author. He tells us, how- 
ever, that we must distrust the numbers upon paper in this, 
much more than in other services: For it seems Suwarrow 
never, at any time, had more than $5,000 men, although o- 
perations were calculated on the supposition of his having 
70,000. And in the Polish campaign their numbers never a- 
mounted, even at the beginning, to 80,000. (p. 4 and 23.) Of 
these moderate sized armies, the wear and tear is enormous, in 
consequence of bad arrangements; and this statement of our 
author, he confirms by the circumstance recorded in l'rederick 
il.’s History of the Seven-Years’ war, that the Russians, du- 
ring that contest, lost 120,000 men, although they had only 
been in four gre at battles ; while the Prussians, who had fought 
sixteen, lost only 180,000-; and the Austrians, who had fou cht 
ten, and supported two garrisons, lost only 140,000, 

Afier all, there recurs the question, so vitally affecting our 
estimate of the real power of Russia, how it he appens that, with 
2 population which Sir Robert Wilson boasts of as fifty mil- 
lions, she has never sent any adequate armies into the field ; 
and unable to supply the great consumption of men which a- 
rose from bad generalship, and want of arrangement in mili- 
tary economy, “she has always been unsuccessful in the lons 
run, whatever doubts there may be as to this or that affair, a 
ultimately beaten by superior numbers, as well as greater skill ? 
Sometimes our author refers to the maladministration of the 
state in general—sometimes he dwells particularly on the want 


oi money—sometimes he varies the phrase, and ascribes the 
Q 4 failure 
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failure of the Russians to their deranged finances. Now, it is 
the want of a plan °altogether—now, the want of foresight— 
now, the delay in preparing for an approaching campaign. Of 
all these explanations (which we by no means think unfounded 
in the fact, or unsatisfactory) perhaps the least intelligible, is 
the answer he.makes to what has so often been observed of the 
dispersion of the Russian population. It is as follows, and we 
profess not.to catch even a glimpse of its meaning. 

* It has been indeed insisted, that the population of Russia is so 
dispersed, that she cannot collect and concentrate her disposable 
means ; but such arguments can only be used by persons iguorant 
of the powers of systematic direction, and who are not h.bituated to 
contest with difficulties. Distance is of no consequence, if an advance 
be gained upon the need ; and it must be presumed that Russia has 
not neglected to profit of the opportunity. An augmented expen- 
diture is indeed a consideration of great weight; and the finances of 
Russia are embarrassed, but she can never again experience pecuniary 
difficulties, when she adopts a policy suitabie to her character, and 
consonant with her legitimate views..’ p. 6S. 

Every thing that can be said upon this subject, we believe, 
resolves itself'into the general barbarism of the Russians their 
want of well cducated statesmen -their inferiority to other na- 
tions in a supply of those men who can either improve the re- 
sources of a state, or draw forth into effective action the re- 
sources which it already possesses. But, for ofiensive opera- 
tions in the South of Europe, Russia is at too great a distance, 
even if her affairs were far better adiiinistered than we can 
soon hope to see, by any progress of iniproyement, however ra~ 
pid; and he must be a sanguine politician who can seriously 
expect, that while Austria 1s leagued with France, or only re- 
mains an indiflerent spectator, any exertions of Russia should 
do more than protect the remains of her own independence. 
This is a point upon which we have so often descanted on 
former occasions, that we shall not enlarge upon it at present, 
further than to observe, that the proofs are, yet, not merely un- 
shaken, but untouched, which have so frequently been adduced 


to show the futility of any coalition for the restoration of the 
independence of Europe by offensive operations, in which con- 
federacy Austria is not the prime mover. ‘lo explain the iail- 
ure of the last effort in this great cause, will be for those who 
planned the Walcheren campaign, and sent the largest and best 
army that ever sailed from England, to perish by climate, 
in attempting what was impossible, and almost useless had it 
been practicable, at the moment when Germany was breaking 
out into general revolt against her oppressors, and Austria—for 
the first time overpowering France by superior skill and higher 

valour— 
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valonr—only required our assistanc? to consummate, in alll pro- 
bability, the long wished-for deliverance of Europe. It 1s a 
subject to which we shall gladly return, as soon as en oppor- 
tunity ‘s afforded by the publication of the information which, 
we doubt not, some persons: in this country possess relative to 
that most ofitic ‘ting aud glorious campaign. 

From what we have -already said, it will peer, that our 
author’s defence of the general character of the Russians, is cone 
fined to declamatory to pies, and attacks on a who have 
accused t that pe ‘ple of barbarism. We shall close this part of 
gur review, by referring to one or two authors who support us 
in the oh taken of the subject on a former occasion, and 
vhose testimony bears out the narrative of Dr Clarke. It may 
verhaps show, that neither that excellent writer nor oursclyes 
are liable to the imputation of peculiar prejudice on this sub- 
ject, if, without going back to the work of the Abbé Chappe, 
or the well known epithet of © anp ‘incipled, ’ by which the ce- 
lebrated ‘Led yard characterized Russia, in his enumeration of 
the countries he had visited, we extract the following short pas- 
sages from two of the latest writers who 


have touched on 
the subject, ~ Mr Thornton’s work on 


Turk Cys and the Prince 
de igi e's Letters. © The court of Catherine IT.’ (says the 
former} * can be dlistingu shed from the capital of Syria, onl 
‘ by the grosser character of its debaucheries.’ (vol. i. p. 194%.)° 
‘ Les Russes’ (says the Prince) * que Pierre I. 4 force de: 
§ barbaric a voulu civiliser et qu'il a fait battre et tuer pendant 
§ coat ans » po ur leur appretidre % vaincre—ces Russes sont 
tout aus si malins que j jamai (Lettre a Prince Kaunitz.) 
We have detai ined our re anders Jonger upon the general. trea- 
tise, than the proportion which it bears to the rest of this 
volume might seem to justify. But we consider it as by much’ 
the most important part of the work ; and, indeed, the account 
of the Polish cam rpaigns is chiefly valuable as it serves to c- 
vince the truth of many general remarks 1pon the Russian ar- 
mies which are contained in the former part of the work. The 
steady and patient valour of the Russian soldiers, rendered al-: 
ways “unavailing by the incompete ncy of their leaders, and th 
bad ‘ad Iministration of their mnitite ary department, is the fact con- 
stantly held up to view in this interesting part of Sir R. W il- 
son’s publication. Several of the stati ‘ments may be also ad- 
_— to show, if indeed any new proofs were required, the 
iggerations of the enemy’s official accounts. But cn this, 
and in general on the whole controversial part of the narrative, 
we have to notice the my sterious ferries to secret sources. of 
information ; to letters and ‘decuments which the author has 


sccr, 
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seen, and to which, he sometimes tells us, Buonaparte will, when 
he reads this work, know that the author must have had ac- 
cess. In general, we presume, his information is derived ei- 
ther from the Russian Staff, or from his personal observation. 
Why are we left to doubt which of these is the source of his 
evidence, not only on several, but literally upon all occasions ? 
The French give one account of the battle of Pultusk, for ex- 
ample; our author gives another, quite different—and in many 
respects diametrically opposite. Why does he leave us in total 
ignorance of the material fact, whether he was present at that 
battle—and, if not, how soon after it he arrived at the Russian 
head quarters? It was fought on the 26th of December. _ In’ 
no part of this book can we discover the date of Sir R. Wil- 
son’s leaving England, or reaching the army. From other 
sources of information, we may perhaps collect, that the time 
of Lord Hutchinson’s departure trom this country does not ad- 
mit of their having reached Pultusk before the battle: But, 
then, if it be so, this should have been distinctly stated ; and 
the time when ocular inspection began, should have been fairly 
marked. The author should recollect, that he is writing upon 
disputed points of fact—that the question is, not what he be- 
lieves himself, but whether his account or Buonaparte’s is to 
be taken for the correct one? And in order to weigh the cre- 
dit of his narrative, we must needs see the evidence on which 


> 


it rests. 
For iHustrations of the points formerly stated, we may take 


any of the accounts of battles given in this narrative, either 
Pultusk, Eylau or Friedland, or any of the lesser affairs which 
filled up the intervals. between those grand contests. The nar- 
rative of battles, however interesting, requires to be gone 
through at length, and with maps and plans. No vas pr 
stract, therefore, of this history could be made intelligible to 
our readers. We shall prefer the course of giving one or two 
confirmations of ‘the remarks already made, and a specimen 
of Sir R. Wilson’s powers of ‘interesting his reader by histori- 
cal and descriptive composition. 
The battle of Pultusk is stated by our author to have been 
a victory on the part of the Russians. He makes the loss of 
the Russians amount to less than 5000 men, while that of the 
French exceeded 8000. ‘The latter, too, were compelled to re- 
treat in confusions and were only saved by the darkness of the 
night, afier losing ‘ many guns, Buonaparte’s equipage,’ &c. 
(as he rather inaccurately says). Now, the whole account of 
the behaviour of the Russians in this severe affair, must fill us 
with admiration of their courage and steadiness. We are dis- 
posed, 
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posed, moreover, to allow, that whatever the French may have 
gained in that battle, was dearly purchased: But then comes 
the following passage, which at once’ explains the whole, and 

erhaps reconciles the French and Russian accounts better than 
Sir R. Wilson is disposed to allow. 

‘ When General Kaminskoy had found his position behind the 
Wkra forced by the enemy, he resolved to retire the Russian army 
behind the Niemen river, and gave directions accordingly to the 
corps of Buxhowden and Beningzen; but his orders were given un- 
der such circumstances, that General Beningzen considered himself 
as authorised to use his own discretion, and therefore preferred to 
give battle at Pultusk, hoping that General Buxhowden or General 
d’Anrep would support him, By some unfortunale misapprehension 
or disagreement, probably originating in the want of acknowledged 
superior direction and authority, neither of these officers. had ad- 
vanced to his assistance; he therefore thought it more prudent to 
retire during the night, notwithstanding his success, as Soult was 
on march for Ostrolenka, and as he feared to be surrounded, by the 
whole French army reuniting to revenge its partial disgrace, if he 
remained on the position of Pultusk; and this determmation was 
indeed almost indispensable, since he had not any provisions in his camp 
or in the neighbourhood.’ pp. 80. 

General Beningzen after this obtained the chief command, 
and Kamenskoy (who, from the note p. 83, APPS ars to have 
gone mad) was displaced, but not till he had, by various blun- 
ders, caused the retreat of the army, and ras Prince Gal- 
litzin from profiting by a brilliant affair with Augereau. Be- 
ningzen being now Commander-in-Chief, Ais blunders began 
from bad information respecting Ney. He loses.an op portunity of 
defeating and probably capturing that Marshall's corps.—Irom 

equally erroneous intelligence respecting Bernadotie, or from 
some other mistake, either of his own, or Markow, who led ” 
advanced guard (for we are not accurately informed which), 
partial engagement takes place, and the opportunity of jaaciemdr 
ing Bernadotte is lost.—All this time ¢ no troops could evince 
* more courage than the Russians, who fought, undaunted by 
* the superiority of numbers :’ they lost 2000 men, but our 
author says that the I’rench lost as many.—The French ac- 
count says 500. It would have been satisfactory to know whe- 
ther Sir Robert was there at this time, and with whom he-held 
his communications.—The result of this forward movement, 
however, is stated to have been the raisi ng of the blockade of 
Graudentz, and relieving that important peer by the able co- 
eperation of the Prussians under General Lest eg. 

After Beningzen had been above a month in the chief com- 


mand, 
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mand, he receives intelligence by an intercey)t 

Buonaparte to Bernadotte, which he appear 

the slightest suspicion of, though our author « 

to have foreseen it, viz. that the enemy 1 

treat. The Russian forthwith resolves to : : , 

for that purpose, takes ‘ an extremely uniavoursble position, 

after a march of some length, and losing the certain 1 safe 

ard favourable retrea —He enovens: after narrowiy escaping 

destruction by the French not attacking him, that he dares not re~ 

main there; and then wishing he had retreated, = tinds he must 

endeavour to retire the best way he can in face ci the ene- 

my-—which he begins to do in no small c wifusion. The army 

and its officers make strong representations against this move- 

ment. ‘* For indeed,’ says our author, ‘ a Russian force was 
never by character of composition or system calculated to re- 
treat; and the severe and inclement night-marches, after the 
day's fatigues, with the aggravating anxieties about food, 
would have, been suflicient to conc quer the discipline ef troops 
fer bet ter regulated. 

‘ The soldiers hed to prowl and dig for the buried food of the 
peasantry; so that, between search of provision and duty, they 
had scarce stime to lay down; and, when they did, they had no 
ether bed than the snow, no shelter but the heavens, and ne 
covering but their rags.’ p. 94. 

The General therefore resolved to fight a battle, and chose 
Preuss Eylau for the scene of it. In assembling his forces there, 
many blunders were committed by himself and his interior offi- 
cerse—much loss sustained in consequence ; but our author con- 
soles himself with the reflection, that the French did not do al! 
they could, and that Prince Bagration and General Lestocq 
(the Prussian commander) displayed much skill in conducting 
their part of the retreat. lhe Russian general drew up his 
army, 60,000 strong, according to Sir R. Wilson, ‘ in an open 
‘ space of uneven ground,’ having the village of Eylau (which 
is quite unprotected by any sort of works) in front, but in a 
hollow, and so-low, that the Russians were higher than the 
tops of the houses. ‘The enemy, however, having other generals 
to think for them, arrived in front of the village, and took up 
a position ‘ on ground that domineered the. ‘Russian position 
“ completely, so as to expose the minutest object to their fire, 
« whilst the intervals between the elevations afforded shelter to 
* their troops, and a concealment of their movements and force.’ 
‘The French, by this account, were almost as superior in num, 
bers as in generalship;—our author says. they had 90,000 men,— 
The victory in this battle is decidedly ascrihed to the a 
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—We refer our readers to the account at lange, as very inte- 
resting, and only extract one or two paragraphs in illustration 
of the courage and generalship of the Russians. 

‘ Soon after day-break the Russian cannon opened, and played 
very heavily, but rather at hazard, as the French columns were 
principally concealed by the favouring swells of their ground and 
the town and suburbs of Preuss Eylau. ‘The French cannon quick- 
ly replied with vigour and effect, as every man of the Russian army 
was exposed from head to heel.— 

* The French, repulsed in their first assaults, maintained a very 
heavy fire of artillery from their heights and the salient points of 
the town; and, as the whole Russian army was still exposed to their 
observation and fire, with much effect, as to the destruction of men.—~ 

‘ The brave Russians, (it is difficult to refrain from enthusiastic 
expressions of praise when their conduct at this awful moment is 
recollected ), inclining inwards, eagerly pressed on, indifferent to the 
shower of balls that plunged through their ranks, and uniting with 
the first line, the whole charged home upon the enemy, who, panic- 
struck by this unexpected attack, instantly gave way, abandoning 
their cannon and several eagles, and pursued, when the army ceas- 
ed to advance, by the musquetry fire of one of the deploying co- 
lumns, and the artillery of all the batteries.— 

‘ The Russian army, which had now advanced several hundred 
paces, was, if possible, more than ever exposed; but the columns 
remained as a rampart to be battered down ; thus proving the supe- 
tiority of their active and passive courage over an-enemy who only 
advanced with a faltering step to be destroyed, or retired behind 
the cover that his position offered for shelter.’ 101—104. 

Courage, however, according to Sir Robert, carried the 
day; and Buonaparte, repulsed in every quarter, when the night 
terminated the combat, on an alarm that the Russians meant to 
renew the battle, sent off his heavy artillery and baggage, and 
withdrawing to the heights behind, ‘ with difficulty reassem- 
* bled the wreck of his shattered and dispivited army, and a- 
‘ waited information of the Russian movements.’ ‘Then fol- 
lows the total result of the victory—about which, unfortunately, 
there is rarely any doubt, however the narratives of the con- 
tending parties may differ as to the details of the battle. 

* About eleven o’clock, the Russian generals assembled, (still on 
horseback), when General Beningzen informed the circle, that he had 
determined, notwithstanding his success, to fall back ‘upon Kenigs- 
berg; for he had no bread to give the troops, and their ammunition 
was expended ; but by a position in the neighbourhood of such a 
city, his army would be certain of every necessary supply, and be as- 
sured the means of re-equipping itself, so as to appear again ia the 
field before the enemy could repair his losses.” 107—108. 

Our author makes the loss of the Russians, on this dreadful 


day. 
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day, amount to 20,000, that of the French to $0,000, beside 
10,000 who fied, and only returned some days after.—Bening- 
zen retired to Koenigsberg; and the enemy having reconnoitred 
for some days, and in vain waited for the Russians passing the 
Pnegel, went into cantonments, and remained until he was re- 
inforced. 

‘To pursue the narrative through the different affairs which 
took place from the battle of Eylau to that of Friedland, would 
only: present an afflicting repetition of the same scenes. We 
always find the Russians on the worst—the French on the best 
ground. ‘The former exposed from head to foot, perhaps firing 
at random against an unseen enemy, confined in their move~ 
ments, and not protected by either land or water—the latter pro- 
tected by the natural redoubts of wood and ground, or flanked 
by marshes, and lakes, and rivers. We shall find no excep- 
tion to this observation, in the description given by our author 
of the last great engagement, in which every thing that courage 
and constancy could perform, was found, as Europe too well 
knows, wholly unavailing ; and the only consolation which the 
courage of so many brave men afforded, was the almost equal 
price which it exacted from the enemy for the victory. Sir Ro- 
bert Wilson’s account of this dreadful fight (at which he was 
unquestionably present), is deserving of particular attention on 
every account, and we extract the greater part of it, as the spe- 
cimen by which we have promised to allure our readers to the 
perusal of his work. 

* Friedland is a considerable town situated on the left bank of the 
Aller: A long wooden bridge connects the town with the right bank 
—west of the town is a capacious lake—the country, for a mile in 
the direction of Heilsberg, forms a semicircle of apparent plain, bat 
is cut by a decp and narrow ravine full of water, and scarcely ford- 
able, which runs from Domnau into the lakes. Near the town, on 
the left of the plain, the ground ‘abruptly descends, and woods bor- 
der down the Aller: A deep wood fringed the plain from the Aller 
to the village of Heinricksdorf, where there was a little interrupti- 
on; but woods again closed round to the Aller, the banks of which 
were very steep, the fords subsequently used were unknown, and, 
when discovered late in the evening, scarcely practicable. 

* In the open space of the semicircle, between the Aller and the 
rivulet, and about half a mile in front of Friedland, General Be- 
ningzen at first formed his troops in column, the cavalry being to 
the right of the Heinricksdorf road, and as the succeeding divisions 
passed the Aller, the right and part of the centre of his infantry 

let, and that part of the 


were posted between that road and the rivulet, 
centre was covered by a branch of the rivulet which terminated in 
a broad piece of water: thus his army was entirely exposed to fire, 
and every movement distinctly seen; whilst the enemy were shelter- 


ed from aim, and their force and operations were.concealed until 


they 
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they chose to expose them: Moreover, upon the right of their posi- 
tion they had the advantage of some rising ground, which com- 
manded both banks of the Aller as far as the town.’ p. 153-154. 

A heavy cannonade and various attacks, at first with doubt- 
ful success, and afterwards to the disadvantage of the French, 
occupied the earlier part of the day.—About nine o’clock Ben» 
ingzen detached 6000 men to secure the bridge at Allenberg, in 
case he might have his retreat cut off.— About eleven the ene- 
my were giving way, and the Silurian chasseurs pressed on 
them, but were forced to retire ; which they did in perfect order, 
upon the enemy bringing a large force against them.—The 
Russians regained possession of Heinricksdorf too, but were 
again dislodged by artillery ; and in this situation, though their 
original plan had been frustrated, they remained confident. of 
being able to maintain their position till night. 

‘ Under this confidence no precautions had been taken against 
disaster ; no works were constructed to defend the entrances into 
the town, and cover the retiring troops, if prematurely forced to re- 
cross the Aller; precautions that were perfectly easy of execution, 
as well as eligible, and which would have discomfted the ultimate 
efforts. of the enemy. 

* About mid-day the enemy’s ‘fire, which had relaxed, resumed: 
more vigour ; the cannonade increased ; the tirailleurs re-advanced 
greatly re-inforced ; and the cannon shot and the musquetry continu. 
ed unremittingly from that time a tremendous fire upon the Russians, 
who were totally exposed, and standing in columns with some infant 
ry thrown forward to act as tirailleurs, whilst the French columns 
still remained in the woods; and the supporting lines of the advanced 
infantry, concealed themselves from direct aim by /aying down in 
loug grass, or behind the favouring ground. 

‘The enemy had continued to arrive with fresh succours, and the 
woods were now thronged by battalions which advanced upon the 
edge, and there reposed. About four o’clock in the afternoon Buona- 
parte was first noticed by the bustle and movement amgngst the 
French troops, and soon afterwards he was distinctly seen giving 
directions. A little before five, the French army stood to their arms, 
and the cavalry mounted. From the town of Friedland, the masses 
appeared, through the interstices of the trees, and the partial inter- 
ruption of the wood, of enormous power and extensive depth; but 
the eye could not distinguish where the weight of the force was di- 
recting. From the plain, the horizon seemed to be bound by a deep 
girdle of glittering steel. It was in vain that General Beningzen 
had notice, and saw, with his.own eyes, the mighty preparation.— 
The ammunition of his artillery was exhausted, and not forty pieces 
could fire. He had not a single battalion in reserve ; and as he had 
been obliged to pass the last division over the river, nota soldier but 
the Cossaques remained on the right bank of the Aller, and they half 
a league in’ advance. His columns, reduced by the loss of 12,000 

men, 
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men, were now so thinly scattered over the position, that they secm- 
ed rather advanced detachments than the army itself, and which im. 
pression deceived Buonaparte so as to suspend his ulterior efforts af- 
ter the battle. 

‘ It was now that he regretted the absence of the 6,000 men detachs 
ed in the morning to Allenberg—a detachment that the world has 
had cause, indeed, to deplore; for if these 6000 men had been pres 
sent at this moment on the left of the position, Russian courage 
would have maintained victory against the enormous superiority of 
hostile forces, and against their more ruthless destiny, which had 
seduced them into the plain of Friedland. 

‘ General Beningzen in this extremity did all that his means and 

he time permitted. He directed six guns to take post cn the eleva- 
tion upon the right bank of the Aller, a little in front of his léft, so 
as to flank the enemy’s right ina forward movernent. He closed up 
the wreck of his centre, and sent an order for his cavalry to quit the 
tight wing of the position, and support the centre and right of the 
znfantry ; orders which were, under the circumstances, most judicis 
ous; but, before the officer ceuld reach the cavalry, the enemy’s 
proposed i attack was in execution. 

‘ About 5 o’clock the French army had taken its order of battle: 
—Marshal Ney on the right; Marshal Lannes in the centre; Mar- 
shal Mortier on the left ; Marshal Victor and the Imperial Guard 
in reserve ; General Grouchy with his division of cavalry supported 
the left; General Lahoussaye’s division of dragoons, and the Saxon 
cuirassiers, the centre; General Latour Maubourg’s division the 

right. At half past 5 o’clock, 20 pieces of cannon, discharging sal- 
vos, gave the signal of attack, whilst another battery of thirty pieces, 
opened upon the Russian left. The report of the guns were scarcely 
heard when the French column started from the wood, and the right 
corps advanced in massy echellons at a quick step. The chasseurs 
of the Imperial Guard, greatly committed by an advanced station, 
fired some vollies and retreated. Several battalions of militia form 

ed behind the chasseurs, and, on th 1¢ low garden ground near the 
banks of the Aller, also gave way, and streamed to the bridges; 
whilst the six guns upon the elevation en the right bank, overpower- 
ed by fire, were beat back ont of action. Some Cossaques and caval- 
ry, so soon as the French column had quitted the wood, attempted 
to attack the rear of the right flank; but a division of French dra- 
goons, sustained by infantry, repulsed them. The enemy quicken- 
ed their pace, animating each other to the assault by loud cheers, 
and dri iving every thing ‘before them, notwithst: anding gallant efforts 
from a division of infantry i in front of the guards, whilst the remain- 
ing French columns sallying from the wood could scarcely find space 
for ‘he formation of their numbers. 

‘"i'ne Russian Imperial Guard, impatient of the cannonade which 
tore them to pieces, rushed forward with fixed bayonets, but not in 
compact order. They, however, reached the enemy, pierced the 
leading column, exacted bloody revenge, aud, for a moment, the 

3 corps 
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corps of Marshal Néy retrograded in disorder ; but a reserve division 
advanced, obliged the guards to fall back, pressed on them, and, 
after a further obstinate contest in the streets, forced the town. 

‘ During this contest the bridges were ordered to be fired. The 
flames rolled over them instantaneously ; they were no longer pass- 
able for friends or foes, and were consumed, notwith istanditts the 
efforts of the enemy to preserve them, so that a great portion of the 
infantry were obliged to plunge into the stream, and escape by an al- 
most impracticable ford. 

‘ The infantry of the centre and right wing had undauntedly kept 
their ground, and the enemy advancing upon the branch of the ra- 
vine, and with the existence of which they were unacquainted, suf- 
fered heavy loss during their embarrassment ; but the Russian flank 
being exposed by the retreat of the guards, must have given way in 
disorder, if the Russian cavalry had not, in full speed, rushed at the 
enemy, now approaching also with his left wing, and trampled down 
two battalions, whilst the remainder were obliged to arrest their pro- 

ress and assume a new formation. 

‘ The infantry, encouraged by this conduct of their cavalry, also 
advanced and covered its retreat. But when the smoke of the burn- 
ing bridges darkened the atmosphere, then, indeed, further resistance 
to retrieve the day was acknowledged as hopeless, and desfruction 
seemed inevitable ; yet, still resolved to preserve their,honour from 
the impending ruin, cavalry and infantry adhered to each other’s 
fortunes, and mutually scorned a safety that compromised a frierid. 

* In solid order they retired ; slowly measured back their march ; 
charged whenever the encroaching enemy trespassed; and, in this 
manner, checking 50,000 men, they continued the action, unbroken 
and undismayed, until near 11 o’clock at night, when the enemy de- 
sisted. 

‘ The Russian General then conceiving fh too hazardous to conti* 
nue his march upon the left of the Aller, explored the banks of the 
river until.a ford was discovered, which did admit, with extreme 
difficulty, of the passage of his troops; but the infantry were oblig- 
ed to wade through breast high, and the little remaining ammuni- 
tion in the tumbrils was utterly spoiled. 

‘ General Beningzen, wt »*had been driven across the Aller, and 
who had rallied his left wing at the entrance of the woed, about a 
quarter of .a mile north of the town, and on the right bank, covered 
this operation, and prevented for the night any interruption to the 
march of the artillery and retiring columns.’ p. 156—161. 

We may here remark an error of some moment, into which 
Sir R. Wilson has fallen in his estimate of the total loss, of the 
Russians.—He s: ays, (p.-163) that they lost.12,000 men, ex- 
elusive of 500 prisoners; and the French 7000, and 400 pri- 
sonere. Now, in the foregoing extract it will be perceived, that 

before the chief brunt of the battle began, that is, before 5, 
e'clock, he states Beninezen to have lost 12,000 men by the 
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effects of the destructive cannonade to which the Russian posis 
tion exposed the army ;—how to reconcile these matters we 
cannot tell:—But such things diminish not a little one’s confi- 
dence in the cool and accurate narrative of this author, and 
give his atlversaries no small advantage, even-in other point 
where similar errors may not occur. 

This appearance of inaccuracy is a point on which we have 
had occasion to touch formerly in the course of this article.—It 
arises, we believé, from inadvertency, or perhaps from an over 
great zeal and.eagerness in behalf of the author’s own opinions, 
which,. as is very natural, and in controversy very usual, leads 
him to adopt whatever account may make for him, without scru- 
tinizing its foundations, or even examining its probability. If 
more instances were required, we should refer to such particu- 
lars as are contained in the notes to pages 138 & 141. We 
doubt not that some one has told Sir Robert of the Cossacks 
having ‘ the prudence, when advanced within range of guns 
“ too highly elevated, not to rush back, but rather to close, 
* until they find opportunity to evade the line of fire alto: 

* gether.’ Nevertheless, when he calmly reviews this pas sage, 
we suspect he will discover it to belong to the class of stories, 
which no weight of testimony can prove: And so’ of the 
anecdote of a * French commanding officer having his life sav- 
* ed (in an attack upon his post) by a sign of masonry, just as 
* the lance was about to pierce hish:—A brother was near, and 
* by an exertion preserved him.’ Again, we must remark how 
bad the effects of such passages are upon the confidence of the 
readers. ‘The same consequence follows from our author’s ex- 
travagant opinions res}»:cting the defects of the French generals 
—their blunders—their want of enterprise—their missing so 
many: opportunities of destroying their enemies., And these 
observations, be it remarked, are in almost every. page eontra- 
dicted by his own narrative. Even Buonaparte is represented 
as so deficient in skill and courage, that his victories over the 
Russians can only be accounted for by supposing the latter te 
be infinitely worse governed and commande d than Sir Robert 
has himself described them 3—nor is he content “with confining’ 
these remarks to the Polish campaigns. He closes his narra- 
tive with the following mysterious and significant sentence.— 
* Since that time, Buortap irte has acquired riew celebrity, and 
‘ his passage of the Danube has been extolled as an immortal 
« testimony “of his milits ary genius :—But there is more than au- 
* thority for insinuation—there is reason to assert—that when that 

operation, ts investigated at a future period*, a develoyment 

* will be made public, to correct in fature a too hasty and cre 
* dulous admiration.’ Does Sir R. Wilson really think = 
jas 
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he can maintain; among his readers, such a reliance upon his 
testimony and his opinions, as to make them believe what- 
ever he asserts, both in point of fact and of doctrine, without 
disclosing either the evidence of the one, or the reasons for the 
other ?—that they will believe the story of the poisoning in 
Egypt, because he promises, at some future period, which may 
er may. not ever arrive, to produce his proofs of it; and that 
they will be convinced of the want of skill which repaired the 
defeat of Asper ne, and gained the victory of Wagram, because 
he promises, at a period equally uncertain, to bring forward 
somethiig, he does nit tell us what, cotinected with this subject ? 
If such conviction tan be gained on such terms, we can only 
say that the hatred, or rather the contempt of the enemy, is 
more than a match for the reason of this country—and that ic 
will be well if we are not awakened from our dreams by more 
unpleasant realities than any replies io Sir R. Wilson. 

‘This consideration leads us to say a word, before we finish, 
upon the charge so frequent ly brought against all who refuse to 
partake in the delusions just adverted to—the charge of under- 

valuing the resources of their own country, and magnifying 
those of the enemy~+of representing Buonaparte -as itivincible, 
and all efforts to resist him as vain. Of the many falsehoods 
which the present contest has engenderéd, this is perhaps the 
most gross and unfounded: We verily haliewe, that among all 
the speeches and publications to which the war has given rise, 
not one sentence can be found, uttered, or written, by ans 
Englishman, either with the view, or even with a tendency, to 
promote a passive submnission to Fra ance. —But for ourselves, we 
ean only say, that if, in locking back upon the opinions dis 
seminated throu; gh this Journal, we find any reason to sudpect 0 tu 
flaw, it is rs ather when we reflect on the c onfide nee uniformly 
expressed by us at all times in the e flicacy of evea the boldest 
offensive operations against the power of the enemy.—To the 
best of our fecollection, we have never condemned one active 
exettion of this country, except in as much as it was misplaced, 
and because we inaintained that a combined and more effectual 
efiort at the same time, would have done real service.—Our 
hopes have always rested on the power of England to cope wit) 
France singlehanded, and to overcome her with the aid of Aus+ 
tria: And while the pretende <] advocates of § vigour’ have va- 
poured in the Sugar colonies, or panctured detached and re- 
mote parts of the French empire; we have predicted the suc: 
cess of larger and more daring éhterprises, with a confidence 
wh km we ‘admit, could only be jus stified by a belief almost in- 
stinctive in the virtwe and fortune of the British arms. 
R 2 QUAR- 
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AGRICULTURE AND RURAL ECONOMY. 
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Treatife on Rural Affairs; being the Subftance of the article « Agri- 
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General View of the Agriculture of Worcefterfhire. 8vo. 10s. 6d, 

ARTS (FINE.) 

The Britith Gallery of Portraits, No. VI. Atlas gto, 11. 53.5 
large paper, 11. 16s. 

A View of the New Bridge, now building over the Thames, at 
Vauxhall, as it will appear when completed. Drawn and engraved by 
William Daniell, A. R. A. 2. 12s, 6d. 

A Letter to Martin Archer Shee efq. R. A. detailing a Plan for 
the more certain Improvement of the Arts of Painting, Sculpture, and 
Archite&ture.. By Philotechnes. 3s. 

A Series of progreffive Leffons on the Art of Painting in Water 
Colours. 11. 15, 

Chalcographia, or the Art of imitating Chalk, Black-lead Pencil, 
and Pen and Ink Drawings. By J. Haffel. gto. 153s. 

Archite€tural Antiquities of Wales, By C. Norris efq. No. III. 

Fine Arts of the Englifh School. By John Britton efq. No. III. 
11. 1s.; large paper, 11. 16s. 

Architectural Antiquities of Great Britain. By John Britton efq. 
No. XXIII. 10s. 6d. ; large paper, 16s. 

Inducements to promote the Fine Arts in Great Britain. By J. 
Cranch. 4to. 23, 6d. 
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Treatife on the Ecclefiaftical Architefure of England. By John 

Milner, D. D. F.S. A. Royal 8vo. 15s. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of the Life, Writings and Correfpondence of William 
Smellice, F. R. S. & F. A. S. late Sinier in Edinburgh, &c. By 
Robert Kerr, F, R. S. & F. A. S. 2 vol. 8vo. 11. 78. boards, 

The Life of Arthur Murphy efq. By Jefle Foot efq. 4to, 2. 2s. ; 
large paper, 31. 3s. 

The Life of Sir Michael Forfter, knight, fome time one of the 
Judges of the Court of King’s Bench, and Recorder of Briftol. By 
his Nephew, the late Michael Dodfon efy. Barrifter. 4s. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Catalogue General, Methodique et Raifonné, des Livres Frangois, La- 
tins, Italiens, Efpagnols, Portugais, &c. qui fe trouvent chez B. Du- 
lan et Co., Soho Square, avec des Notes Bibliographiques, et les vrais 
Noms des principaux Anonymes et Pleudonymes. 3s. 

COMMERCE. 

The univerfal Cambift and Commercial Inftrutor ; being a full and 
accurate ‘T'reatife on Exchange; including the Monies, Coins, Weights 
and Meafures of all trading Nations and Colonies ; with an Account of 
their Banks and Paper Currencies. By P. Kelly, LL.D. 
4to. gl. 4s. 

RefleGtions on the Nature and Extent of the Licenfe Trade. 2s. 6d. 

Commerce as it Was, Is, and Might Be, 3s. 

An Inquiry into the State of our Commercial Relations with the 
Northern Powers. 38. 6d. 

Remarks on the Danger attendant on Convoys; with a Propofition 


for the better protection of Commerce from Sea-rifk and Capture. By 
Richard Hall Gower. 1s. 


2 vol. 


CLASSICS. 

Ariftophanis Comedie. A. R.F. P. Brunck. 4 vol. 8vo. 21. 12s, 
6d. ; royal paper, 4]. 14s. 6d. ; 4to, rol. 108. 

DRAMA. 

The Dramatic Works of John Ford, (pow colle&ted and publifhed 
together for the firft time), with an Introduction and explanatory Notes, 
By Henry Weber efq. 2 vol. 8vo. 1. 10s. 3 large paper, 2l. 2s. 

Mary’s Bower, or the Caftle on the Glen; a paftoral Drama of five 
A&s; founded on a real Event in Scotland about the end of the rth 
Century. Royal Svo. 5. 

Loft and Found; a Comedy. By R. Matter efq. 28. 6d. 

The Doubtful Son. By W. Dimond efq. 2s. 6d. 

The Dramatic Cenfor ; or, Critical and Biographical Muflrations of 
the Stage, &c. By J. M, Williams, LL.D. No.1. to 4. (To be 
continued Monthly.) 2s. 

The Bee Hive ; a mufical Farce. 28. 

The Adventures of Ulyfles, or the Return to Ithaca; a claflical 
Drama from Homer. By Mr James Mendham junior. 2s. 6d. 

Blue Beard, or Female Curiofity ; a dramatic Romance. By Gee, 
Colman efq. 18. 6d. 


Ourfelves, a Comedy. By Mifs Chamber, 2s. 6d, 
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The Knight of Snowdown, a mufical Drama. By Thomas Morton 
efg. 2s. 6d. 

EDUCATION. 

Pocock’s patent Geographical Slates, to fave Time and Labour in 
communicating to the geographwal Student a knowledge of Maps; 
and to remove thofe Difficulties which attead the ufual Procefs of draw. 
ing projectile Lines. 5s. 6d. 

‘ The Female Speaker ; or, Mifcellaneous Pieces in Profe and Verfe, 
fele&ted from the heft Writers, and adapted to the Ufe of young Wo- 
men. By Anna Letitia Barbauld. 12mo. 53. 

‘Les Soirées d’Hiver.. -Par J. B. Depping..° 3 vol. 12mo. 128. 

Literary Information, cont filting of initruétive Anecdotes, Explana- 
tions and Derivations. By Ifabella Kelly. t2mo. 4s. 

The Univerfal Preceptor ; or, Geistiar of Arts, Sciences, and ge- 

reral Knowledge, practic rally adapted to the Ufe of all Schools and 
Students, and kere ing as a univerfal Text-book. By the ‘Rev. D 
Blair, Author of the Cilafs-book, &c. &c. 48. bound. 

HISTORY. 

Hiftory of the Reformation in Scotland ; with an introduétory Book, 
and an Appendix. By George Cook, D. D. Minifler of Lawrence. 
kirk. 3 vol. Svo. ri. ris. 6d, 

The Chronicle of the Kings of Britain. Tranflated from the Welch 
Copy attributed to Tyfilto, and illuitrated with copious Notes, and o- 
riginal Differtations on various Subjects. By Peter Roberts, A. M. 


4to. 21. 28.; large paper, 21. 3s. 
The new Chronology, or Hiflorian’s Pocket Companion, from the 


earlieft period to the prefent. Time. Compiled by ‘Thomas Tegg. 
5s. 6d. 

‘The Afiatic Annual Regifter ; or, a View of the Hiftory of Hin- 
dooftan, and of the Politics, Commerce, and Litérature of Afia, for 
the year 18 £08. Vol. X. 11. 1s. 

’ Sketch of the political Hiftory of India, from the Introduétion of 
Mr Pitt’s Bill in 1784, to the prefent Day. By John Malcolm, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel in the Eaft India Company’s Madras Army, Refident 
at Myfore, and late Envoy te the Court of Perfia. Royal 8vo. 183. 

The Hittory of — By Humfrey Lloyd, Gent. Correéted, 


augmented, and continued, by David Powell. Royal 4to, 
The Annual Regifter, vol. II. for 1809. 8vo. 168. 
LAW. 


Report of the Trial of the Rev. Robert Bingham, Curate of Maref- 
field, Suffex; on Charges of writing a threatening Letter, and fetting 
Fire to his Houfe. 1s. 6d. 

Report of the Proceedings on an Information by his Majetty’ s At- 
torney-General, againtt Joke Haunt and Leigh Hunt, Proprietors of 
the Examiner, for publifhing an Article on Military Puniths nent. 
2s. 6d. 

A’ practical Treatife on the Powers and Duties of Juries, and on the 
Criminal Laws of England. By Sir Richard Phillips. 8s. 

"Reports of Cafes argued and adjudged before the Commiffioners of 

Pvze ‘Cautes, alfy in Appeal before the Privy Council, By Thome 
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Harman A@on efq. Part IT. 7s. 6d. 

A Digeft of the Bankrapt Laws, with a Colle&tion of the Statutes 
and Cafes on that Subje&. By Bafil Montague, of Gray’s Inn, efg. 
Barrifter. 4 vol. royal 8vo. 3). 7s. 6d. 

Lord Erfkine’s Speeches when at the Bar. 4 vol. 8vo, 11. 178. 6d. ; 
royal, 21. gs. 

Report of the Caufe between Hugh Dogherty efq. plaintiff, and P. 
W. Wyatt cfg. defendant, for Crim. Con. Taken in fhort-hand by 
Mr Farquharfon. 2s. 6d. 

The Judgment pronounced by Sir William Scott, on the 13th of 
July, 1810, in a Suit inftituted by E. L. Loveden efg. M. P. for a 
Divorce. By Mr Gurney. 53s. 

An Analyfis of Blackftone’s Commentaries. By Baron Field, Stu- 
gent of the Inner Temple. 8vo. 8s. 

The Code Napoleon. Verbally tranflated from the French, by Bry- 
an Barrett, of Gray’s Inn. 2 vol, 8vo. 11. 12% 

MAPS. 

Map of the Roads of Portugal, originally conftru@ed by French 

Engineers, for the Ufe of Junot’s Army. 7% 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Letters of Anna Seward, written between the Years 1784 and 1807, 
with Four Engravings. 6 vol. poft 8vo. 3]. 3s. boards. 

Anecdotes.of the Manners and Cuttoms of London, from the Ro- 
man Invafion to the Year 1700. By James Peller Malcolm, F.S. A. 
gto. with 18 Engravings. 31. 33. 

Mavor abbreviated, by the Application of a new Principle to his 
celebrated Syftem of univerfal Gtenography ; being an entirely new and 
gomplete Book af Short-hand : illuttrated by 15 Copperplate Impref. 
fions, containing 46 fets of progreflive Examples. By J. H. Clive. 
3zmo. 7s. 6d. 

Reflections oa-the Foot of the Hoxfe, and on the Effe&ts of Shoes 
upon them; with the vulgar Opinions on the Tendernefs of the Fore 
Feet, and the true Caufe thereof, deduced from actual Experiment. 
By Bracy Clark, F. L.S. Veterinary Surgeon. Part I. 10s. 6d. 

A literary Diary, or improved Commonplace-Book. 4to. 163. 

A Letter to Dr Robert Darling Willis; to which are added, Copies 
ef three other Letters: Published in the hope of roufing a humane 
Nation to the cenfideration of the Miferies arifing from Private Mad- 
houfes; with a preliminary Addrefs to the Right Hon, Lord Erfkine. 
By Anne Mary Crowe. 2s. 

Effays, Literary and Mifcellaneous. By John Aikin, M.D. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

A Third Reply to the Edinburgh Review, by the Author of a Re- 
ply to the Calumnies of that Review againft Oxford. With an Ap- 
pendix, in Anfwer to Mr Drummond’s Obfervations on fome Paflages 
of the former Replies. 1s. 6d. 

Rules for the Government, of the Gaol and Houfe of Corre&tion at 
Dorchefter. - 28. 6d. 

The whole Art of Bookbinding ; containing a great variety of va~ 
hkable Recipes for Edge-colouring, Fancy-marbling, Gilding, &c. ; 
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zifo Recipes for making Liquid Gold for Fancy-colouring and Splath 
Paper, &c. for ornamenting Ladies’ Work. 7s. 6d. 

‘The Batith Review and London Critical Journal. No. I. (To be 
continued Quarterly.) 6s. 

Letters, Serto-Comical and Ironical, on Education. 8vo. 6s. 

‘Lhe American Review of Hiftory, Politics, &c. No. I. (To be 
continued Quarterly.) 6s. 

Two Letters from Thomas Falconer, A. M. of Corpus Chrifti Col- 
lege, Oxford, to the Editor of the Gentleman’s Magazine, an the Ar- 
ticles in the Edinburgh Review relating to the Oxford Strabo. 18. 

A Regitter af Ships employed ‘in the Service of the Eaft India Com. 
pany, from the Year 1760 to 1810. By H.C. Hardy. 12s. 6d. 

Munchaulen at Walcheren. 58 

Portrait of Fops; or Illuftrations of the Foppifh Charaéter,-in alf 
its a By Sir Frederick Fopling.. 4s. 6d. 

Che Harleian Mifcellany. Vol. VII. Royal 4to. 3). 38. 

The Mirror of the Graces ; ; or the Englith Lady’s Coftume, 18mo. 
gs.; large paper, 7s. 6d. 

The Paffions humoroufly delineated. By .Timothy Bobbin efq. 
ato. 11. 68.3 with coloured plates, 21. 12s. 6d. 

Young Albert the Rofcius ; exhibiting a Series of Charafers from 
Shakefpeare and other Authors, 8s. 

An Addrefs to the Members of the Houfe of Commons, on the 
infufliciency of the Pay of the Poft Captains and Commanders in the 
Royal Navy. 

Cottage Dialogues among the Irifh Peafantry. By Mary Leadbeat- 
er. With Notes anda - face, by Maria Edgeworth. 12mo. 6s. 

The complete Works of Samuel Richardfon, with a Sketch of his 
Life and Writings. By hi Rev. B. Mangin, M. A. 1g vol. crown 
8vo. 41. 125. 

The Ecclefiaftical and Univerfity Annual Regifter for 1810. 10s. 6d. 

A Narrative of the Hardfhips and Sufferings of feveral Britifh Sub- 
jets who effe&ted their Efcape from Verdun. 8vo. 4s. 

The Cambridge Univerfity Calendar for 1811. 5s. 

The Return to Nature, ora Defence of the Vegetable Regimen; 
_— fome Account of an Experiment made during “the lait three or 

four Years, inthe Author’s Family. By John Frank Newton efgq. 
6s. 

PraGical Obfervations on the Prejudices againft the Brewery. By 
J. Baverftock. 3s. 6d. 

Public Difputation of the Students of the College of Fort-William, 
in Bengal, on the rgth of Se ‘ptember, 1810, before Lord Minto, Go- 
ver 4 General, with his Lordfhip’s Difcourfe. is. 6d. 
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Microcofmography. By John Earle, D. D. With Notes and an 
Appendix, by Philip Blifs. 8vo. tos. 6d. 

Popular Effays on Right and Wrong. S8vo. 6s. 
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from the Opinions and Proceedings of some modern Authors of E- 
lements of Geometry. By George Douglas. 8vo. 53s. 

The Annual Racing Calendar for 1810. By W. Pick. 7s. 

MEDICINE, SURGEKY, &c. 

The Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal, exhibiting a con- 
cise View of the latest and most oye wnt Discoveries in Medici ine, 
Surgery and Pharmacy, No. XX » (being the Second Namber of 
the Seventh Volume.) 3s. Put ishe -d Quarterly. 

Osteologia ; or, an Anatomical Description of the Human Bones 
Iustrated by fourteen accurate Engravings, designed for the Use 
of Students; intended as an Accompaniment to Innes’s Deseriptic 
of the Human Muscles, with Plates. 10s. 6d. 

The Modern Surgeon ; or, Plain and Rational Rules for the Di. 
rection of ‘Practices “8vo. 9s. 6d. 

Practical Observations on the Formaticn of an Artificial Pupil in 
several deranged States of the Eye ; to which are annexed, Remarks 
on the Extraction of Soft Cataracts, and those of the membranous 
kind, through a Puncture of the Cornea. By Benjamin Gibson, 
Surgeon to the Manchester Infirmary. 8vo. 5s. 

A Popular Treatise on the Natural and -Artificial Causes of Di:- 
ease in general. By J. Robertson. 2 vol. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

A Natural History of the Human ‘Teeth, with a Treatise on their 
Diseases. By Joseph Murphy. 6s. 

NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 

The Shipwreck ; Memoirs of an Irish Officer and his Family. 
By Theodore E diet worth esq. 3 vol. 12mo. 15s. 

Moral Tales. By the late Author of the Exemplary Mother. 
12mo. 3s. 6d. 

The Metropolis; or, a Cure for Gaming. By Cervantes Hogg, 
esq) 3vol. 15s. 

The Loves of Celestine and St Aubert ; a Romantic Tale, partly 
founded upon Fact. By Charles Philips. 2 vol. 10s. 6d. 

Egbert, or the Monk of Penmore.e A Romance. 2 vol. 

Seabrook V illage and its Inhabitants ; or, History of Mrs Worthy 

nd her Family, founded on Facts that eocesied in Dorsetshire. 7s. 

A Winter at St James’s, or Modern Manners. By Mrs Hamil- 
ton. 4: vol. 12. 

The Philosophical Wanderers; or, the History of the Roman 
Tribune and the Priestess of Minerva: exhibiting the Vicissitudes 
that diversify the Fortunes of Nations and Individuals. By John 
Bigland. 12mo. 6s. 

The Irish Valet; containing Anecdotes of several eminent Cha- 


racters. ‘lo which is prefixed the Life of the Author.’ By the late 
C. H. Wilson esq. 5s. 

Fatal Ambition ; or, the Mysteries of the Caverns, a Romance 
S$ vol. 12mo. 15s. 


he Miffionary, an Indian Tale. By Mifs Owenfon. 3 vol. r2mo 
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Amatonda, a Tale from the German of Anton Wall. 12mo. 6s. 

A Winter in Paris. 3 vol. 18s. 

‘The Times, 2 vol. 12mo. 108. 

Frederic, or Memoirs of my Youth. 2 vol. 128. 

‘Tales of the Paffions.s By Geo. Moore. Vol. II. 8vo. 108. 6d. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

Memoirs of the Wernerian Natural Hiftory Society, vol. I. for the 
Years 1808, 9, 10; with 15 Engravings. large $vo. 11. 18 

Conchology, or a Natural Hiftory of Shells ; containing a new Ar- 
rangement of the Genera and Species, illuftrated by coloured Engrav- 
ings executed from natural Specimens. By George Perry. Folio. 
x6l. 16s. 

The Natural Hiftery of Britifh Infeés, illuftrated with coloured Fi- 
gures. By E. Donovan, F.S.S. Part II. vol. I. 11. i1s.; or No. 
J, 28. 6d. 

Sketches of the Phyfiology of Vegetable Life. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Further Inquiries into the Changes induced in Atmofpheric Air, by 
the Germination of Seeds, the Vegetation of Plants, and the Refpira- 
tion of Animals. By Daniel Ellis. 8¥0,. 9s. 

La Botanique, Hiftorique et Litteraire. Par Mad. de Genlis. 2 
vol. 12mo. 108. 

PHILOLOGY. 

The Didionary of Diftinétions, in three Alphabets; containing, * 
y. Words the fame in Sound, but of different Spelling and Significa- 
tion, 2. Words that vary in Pronunciation er Meaning, as accentuat- 
ed or connected, 3, The Changes in Sound and Senfe produced by the 
addition of the letter e. By John Murdoch. 10s. 6d. 

Pequina Chreftomathia Portuguefa ; or Portuguefe Extraéts, in Profe 
and Verfe, from modern Portuguele Authors. Por P. G. de Maffarel. 
los. 8vo. Qs. 

An Abridgement of Walker’s Critical Pronouncing Diftionary and 
Expofitor of ‘the En; glith L sanguage, 6s. 

Spanifh and Engh fh Dictionary, under one Alphabs t. By Don Fe- 
lipe Fernandez, 12mo. 15%. 

POETRY. 

Glenochel ; a defcriptive Poem. By James'Kennedy 2 vol. fooli- 
cap 8vo. 138. boards. 

Poems on feveral Occafions; confifling of Sonnets, mifcellaneous 
Pieces, Prologues and Epilogues, Tales, Imitations, &c. By John 
Taylor efq. Foolfcap 8vo. 6s. boards. 

Mufic ; a dida&tic Poem, in five Cantos. Tranflated from the Spa- 
nith of Don Thomas de Yriarte into Englifh Verfe, by John Balfour 
elg. Crown 8vo. 

The Shade of Drury, a Vifion ; infcribed to one of the Patentees 
of the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. 3. 

The Poetical Regifter and Repofitory of Fugitive Poetry for 1806 
and 1807. Crown 8vo. 12s, 

Poems, chiefly Amatory. By Richard Small efq. 53. 

Songs of the Chafe, including thofe on Racing, Shooting, Angling, 
Hawking, and Archery. 9s. 
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Dunkeld, the Prodigal Son, and other Poems ; including ‘Tranfla- 
tions from the Gaelic. Foolfcap 8vo. 6s. 

Agnes, the Indian Captive. By the Rev. John Mitford, A. B. 
Toolfcap 8vo. 73. 

Babylon, and other Poems. By the Hon. Annabella Hawke. 
Foolfcap 8vo. 6s. 

A poetical Effay on the exifting State of Things 73 

The Wonders of a Week at Bath. 78. 

Calcutta, with Notes. 5s. 

Poems. By E. B. Impey efq. Foolfcap 8vo. 83. 

Chriftina, the Maid of the South Seas. By Mary Roffel Mitford. 
8vo. 108. 6d. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

The Principle of Currency and Exe changes, applied to the Report 
of the Committee appointed to examine into the rs gh Price of Bullion. 
By Coutts Trotter efq. 38 

A fhort Statement of the Trade in Gold Bullion, thowing the true 
Caufe of the general Scarcity, and confequent high Price of that Me- 
tal. By J. F. Kofterefq. 33. 6d. 

A Horn-Book for a Prince, or the A BC of Politics. 9s, 

An Examination of Sir John Sinclair’s Obfervations on the Report 
of the Bullion Committee. By P. R. Hoare efq. 38. 6d 

Letters on the Affairs of Spain. By W. Burdon efg. 1s. 64. 

Conciliation with America the true Polic ‘y of Great Br tain. Bya 
Friend to Britifh Manufaftures. 1s, 4d. 

A View of the State of the Nation, and of the Meafures of the 
lat five Years ; fuggefted by the Speech of Earl Grey in the Houfe of 
Lords, June 13th, 1810. By, Thomas Peregrine Courtenay eq. 58 

Cobbett’s Parliamentary Debates. Vol. 15. 16. & 17. Compnit 
ing the whole of the Debates and Praceedings in both Toufes during 
tie laft Seffion, 

National Profperity ; a comparative View, at various Periods, fhoww- 
ing the prefent flourithing and profperous State of the Revenue, Pablic 
Credit, Commerce, Agric ulture, and ManufaQures of Great Britain, 
Economy in Public Expenditu re, &c. Colle&ted by Lieut. Alexander 
Keller, R. N. On a large fheet copperplate impreffion. 25. 6d. 

The Alarms of an Anti-Gallican. 1s. 

Obfervations on the Report of the Committee of the Houfe of Com- 
mons, appointed to oe into the high Price of Gold Bullion. By 
Edward ‘Thornton efq. late his Majelty’s Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary to the King of Sweden, 5. 

A thort Statement of the Trade in Gold Bullion, with an Attempt 
to thow that Bank Notes are not depreciated. 3s. 

Faéts relative to the prefent State of the DBritifh Cotton Colonies, 
and to the Connexion of their Talents with thofe of the Mother Coun 
ry. 28 

A Letter to his Royal Highnefs the Prince of Wales, on the real 
Benefits conferred on Ireland during his Grace the Duke of Richmond’s 


Adminiftation. By an Irifiman. te. 


Thoughts on the Emancipation of the Roman Catholics. By Mer 
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James Crauley, formerly a Student in the College at Maynooth. 1s. 

Hints for a Reform in the Criminal Law, in a Letter addrefled to 
Sir Samuel Romilly, M. P. By a late Member of Parliament. 18. 6d. 

A plain Statement of the Bullion Queftion. By Davies Giddy, efq. 
a. F. "28. 

The Law and Principle of Money Confidered, in a letter to W. 
Hutkiffon efq. M. P. By John Raithby efq. of Lincoln’s Inn, Bar- 
rifter. 45. 6d. 

Some Obfervations upon the Argument drawn by Mr Hufkiffon, and 
the Bullion Committee, from the high Price of Gold Bullion. 3s. 

Remarks on the new Doctrine concerning the fuppofed Depreciation 
of our Currency. By Mr Boafe. 4s. 

A Letter to J. T. Kofter efg., in which the Arguments ufed by that 
Gentleman to demonflrate that Bauk Notes are not depre eciated, are 
confidered and refuted. 2s. 6d. 

Remarks on the fuppofed Depreciation of Paper Currency in Eng- 
land. By a Merchant. 1s. 6d. 

Hints from Holland, on the Iefluences of the Continental Ratios on 
the Coinage of England. By A. W. Rutherford efq. 2s. 6d. 

A Letter to the Rig! it Hoa. Sir John Sinclair, fupporting his Ar- 
guments in refutation of thefe advanced by oa Hufkiffon, on the fup- 
pofed ere on of cur Currency. By J. M. Siordet. 28. 6d. 

Defence of abftraG& Currencie al in Reply to the Bullion Report and 
Mr Sotahn. By Glocefter Wilfon efq. F.R.S. 4s. 6d. 

Outline of a Plan for the better ¢ ‘ultivation, Security and Defence 
of the Britithh Weft Incies. By Captain Layman, R.N. 

The Subfance of a Speech mace by Licutenant-General Tarleton, 
in a Committee of the ie of Commons on the Army Eftimates, on 
the ath of March, 1811. s. 6d. 

A Conftitution of the Spanith Nation, prefented to the Supreme 

nta of Spain and the Indies, November 1. 1809. By Alvaro Florez 


Ww te me 
W. Burdon. 2s. 


Filrada. Tranflated by 
2 full one correct Report of the Speech of Sir Francis Burdett, on 
ord Folkftone’s Motion 1 {pecting Ex-Officio Iuformations, on the 
28th of March, I8rt. 


An attempt to eflim nate the Increafe of the Number of Poor, be- 


tween 1705 an 1803, e d to 
A Lette: addrefe >d to the sen : mmo on the al t 
F an immediate Attention to the State of the Brivis _Coina 


Svo. 


J 
folute 


of Commons 


Cc onvention AG, the Let- 
+} 


Refolutions appor mung t the 


g the 


olic Committee. 33. 

An Ip jUMY to the } aft anx fen ications ¢ rance and the 
ited States of Americ By the Author ot Letter on the Genius 
G Difpolition of he Fi 
Phoughts on the Repeal of the Bunk inécion Law. By David 
ce ae 


Cekile 
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Thoughts on the Expediency of eftablifhing a new Chartered Bank. 
By Jofeph Marryat efq. M. P. 3s. 

Mr Walter Boyd’s Letter to Mr Pitt, publifhed in December 1800, 
and foon after called in and fuppreffed, on the Stoppage of [flues of 
Specie by the Bank of England. 4s. 

The Speech of Randle Jackfon, délivered at the General Court of 
the Bank of England, on the 20th September i8io, refpecting the 
Report of the Bullion Committee. 2s. 

THEOLOGY. 

An Abridgement of the Aéts of the General A flemblies of the Church 
of Scotland, from the Year 1638 to 1810 inclufive, alphabetically ar- 
ranged ; to which is fubjoined an Appendix, containing an Abridge- 
ment of all the AGs of Parliament relating to the Church of Scotland. 
8vo. 158. boards. 

Sermons. By Thomas Lawrie, D. D. Minifter of Newbura.  8vo; 
10s. 6d. 

The Beneficent Woman ; a Sermon preached at Leith, on Sabbata, 
10th March 1811, for the Benefit of the Female Society in that place 
for the Relief of Indigent Sick Women. By Johu Jamiefon, D. D. 
8vo. Is. 

Sacred Hours, chiefly defigned to illuftrate the Offices and Doéirines 
of the Church of England. By J. Grant, M, A. 12mo. 7s. 

A Sermon, occafioned by the Death of Mrs Trimmer; preached at 
New Brentford, Middlefex, on Sunday, January 6. 1S11. 
Rev. Thomas Hanerfield, A.M. 1s. 6d. 

Sunday Refleétions. By the Author of Thoughts on A ffedation: 
8vo. gs. 

The Devotional Family Bible, with Notes and Illuftrations, By J: 
Fawcett, A. M. No. J. 18.3 or Part I. 73. 

A Sermon preached before the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, in 
the Abbey Church of Weftminfter, March 20. 1811. 
Lord Bithop of Lichfield and Coventry. 4to. 2s. 

Chrift Crucified ; a Sermon, preached before the Univerfity of Cam- 
bridge, on Sunday, March 17. 1811. By the Rev. C. Simeon. 1s. 

A calm Review of the Scripture Doétrine concerning the Perfon of 
Chrift. By Thomas Belfham. S8vo. 145. 

A Courfe of Leétures, containing a Defcription and fyftematic Ar- 
rangement of the feveral Branches of Divinity. By Herbert Marth, 
D.D. F. R.S. Margaret Profeffor of Divinity. 

Sermons on the mot prevalent Vices. By David Lamont, D. D. 
3 vol. 8vo. 11. 4s. 

The Second Exodus; or, Refle&tions on the Prophecies of -the laft 
Times. By the Rev. W. Etterick. 2 vol. Svo. 145. 

A Sermon preached at Berkeley Chapel, on the Fait Day, Marcly 
20.1811. By J. A. Busfield, A.M. 1s. 6d. 

The Pfalms Evangelized, in a continued Explanation ; wherein are 
feen, the Unity of Divine Truth, the Harmony of the Old and New 
Teftament, aud the peculiar Doétrines of Chriltianity, in Agreement 
with the Experience of Believers in all Ages. | 


By Richard Baker. 
128, 
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7 
TOPOGRAPHY. : 

Ecclefiaftical Topography ; a Collection of one hundred Views of 
Churches in the neighbourhood of London, with Defcriptions. Royal 
gto, 4l. 4s.; Imperial gto, 6l. 6s. 

ain Account of the Kingdom of Nepaul.; being the Subftance of 
Obfervations mace during a Miflion in that Country i in 1793. By Co- 
lonel W. Kirkpatrick. Royal gto. zl. 12s. 6d. m 

The Chorographical Defcription, or Survey, of the County of De- 
von. By Triftram Rifdon. 8vo. 16s. 

An Account of the paft and prefent State of the’ Ifle of Man; in- 
elading a Sketch of the Mineralogy and Outline of its Laws, with the 
Privileges enjoyed by Strangers, aud a Hiltory of the Iffand. By G, 
Woods. 8vo. tos. 6d. 

An authentic Defcription of the Kennet and Avon Canal ; with Ob- 
fervations on the prefent State of the inland Navigation of the Wefterna 
and Southern Counties. 2s. 

Carew’s Survey of Cornwall, illuftrated with Notes, by the late T’. 
Tomkin efq. M. P. Now firlt publifhed from the original Manufcripts 
by Francis Lord de Dumnftauville. 4to, il. 118>6d.; Large paper, 
2h. 10s. 

A View of the prefent State of Sicily; its rural Economy, Popu- 
lation, Produce, &c. From a Survey of the Profeffor of Agriculturé 
m the Royal Academy, Palermo. ‘By F. W. Vaughan efq. 4to. 
rl. 118. 6d, 

The Thames r Graphic Tluftrations of Seats, Villas, Public 
Buildings, and piGarefque Scenery on the Banks of that River. En- 


graved by W. B. Cooke, from wt gs by Samuel Owen ¢ fq. 2 vol, 


imperial 8vo. i. 3s. 
VOYAGES AND TRAVE! 

Expl I oratory Travels through the Weliern ‘lerritories of North A- 
merica ; ; comprifing a Voyage from St Louis, on the Miffifippi, to thé 
Sources of that River, and a Journey throu; rh the laterior of Louifia. 
wa and the North-eafteru Provinces of New ‘Spain; performed in the 
Years 1805, 1806, and 1807, by order of the Goverument of the 
United States. By Zebulon Montgomery Pike, Major of the 6th Re- 
giment U. S. Infantry. 4to. 

A Tour in queft of Genealogy, through feveral. parts of Wales. 


Svo, 12s.; or, with the firft impreffions of the Plates, 18s. 


A geueral Hiftory and ColleGion of Voyages and Travels, By Ro- 


bert. Kerr, F.R.S. & F. A.S. Edin. No. 1. & 2. 6s, each. 


Pinkerton’s general Collection of Voyages and Travels, Part 36. 


ros. 6d. 


‘Travels in the South of Spain, in 1809 and 1810. By William Ja- 


eo) ef. MP. F.R.S. gto, 31. 33.3 Large paper, ql. 4s. 
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Just Imported by J.C. De Borre, No. 10. _Nassau-Street, Soho. 


Histoire de }’ Art par les Monumens, dépuis sa décadence au 
quatriéme siécle jusqu’a son renouvellement au seizieme. Par 
M. Seroux d’Apincourt. Royal folio. Nos. 1. 2. & 3.3 con- 
taining, each, 8 Plates, with Letterpress Descriptions. Price 
to Subscribers 2/. 2s. per Number. Ditto, vellum Paper, proof 
Plates, at 41. 4s.— This very interesting work, which is in a for- 
ward state of publication, will be completed in 24 numbers. 

Voyage P ittoresque de Constantinople et des Rives: du Bos- 
phore, ‘Tani ‘és les desseins de M. Melling. Imperial Atlas Size. 

No. 5. & 6. at 81. 8s. each. Ditto, proof Plates, 12/. 12s. 

Voyaye Pittoresque de Espagne. Par Alex. De Laborde: 
Roya Folio. Nos.:15. 16. & 17. at 1. 16s. each. Ditto, vel- 
him Paper, proof Plates, 4d. 14s. 6d. 

Peintitres de Vases Antiques, vulgairement appelés Etrusques, 
avec Figures, gravées par Clener, ‘et accont 1pagnées de Texte; 
par Millin. Royal Folio. 25 Numbers complete. 
$91. 7s. Gd. Ditto, coloured Plates, 911. 7s. 6d. 

Description des Nouveaux Jardins-de la France et de ses An- 
ciens Chateaux. Par Alex. De Laborde. Folio, vellum Pa« 
per, with Plates. No. 1. to 8. inclusive, at 2/ 

Les Liliaeées. Par Redouté. 
coloured Plates. No. 47. to 51. 
Number. 

Tableau Fistor “ique de la Guerre de la Révolution de Fr ance, 
‘iépuis 1792 jusqu’a 1794, accompagné d’un Atlas Militaire. 
$ vol. 4to. i. 5s. —This very curious work has been suppressed 
ty order of the French Government. : 

Plantes de la France. Par Jaume St Hilaire. 4to. Vels 
Tnm Paper, coioured Plates. No. 54. 11. Is. 

Nouvelle Collection @ Arabesques pour la Decoration des Ap* 
partemens. Par Poussin et Guyot. 4to. Boards, 2l. 2s 

L’Evanyile de Jesus Christ. 4to. Illustrate d by Outline En- 
gravings from the old Masters, and Edited by Landon. Vel 
lum Paper in Boards. 6, 


Les Amours de Psyché. 


Plain 


. 2s. each. + 
Royal __ vellum Paper, 
inclusive, at 21, 12s, 6d. pez 


; Folio. lustrated by Outline En- 

gre avit ngs after Raphael. “Vellum Paper. Boards. 61, 
Yoyzge Pittoresque de la Gréce.. Par M. de Choiseul-Gont- 
fier. Royal Folio. Vol.2. Part 1. with Plates. Boards. 5/7. 10s: 


Relation de VE gypte. Par Abd-Allatii, Medecin Arabe de 
Bagdad. J "raduite et enrichie de Notes par Silvestre de Sacy. 
4to. 2/.2s. Ditto, vellum Paper. Boards. 4, 4 


Landon, C£uvres de Poussin. Vol. 2. 4to. Boards, 2. 
CEuvtes de Raphael. Vol. 7. 4to. Boards, 22. 
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Les Plantes usuelles de la France. Par Roques. Seconde E- 
dition. 4to. 2 vol. Many coloured Plates. 12/. 12s. 

Musée des Monumens Francois, par Lenoir, Portraits des 
Hommes celebres. 8vo. vol. 1. 11. 

Landon, Annales du Musée. 8vo. Vol. 17. 11. 16s. 

Krafft, Recucil d’ Architecture Civile. Folio. Nos. 19. and 
20. at 10s. each. This work is now finished. 

Plans des plus beaux Jardins Pittoresques de France, 
d’Angleterre et d’Allemagne. Oblong Folio. 12 Numbers 
complete. Russia backs and corners. 4/. 10s. Ditto, fine 
Paper, in Numbers, price 8/. 8s. 

L’Almanach de Dames, for 1811. Vellum Paper, with fine 
Plates. 10s. 6d. 

Dictionnaire des Théatres. Vol. 5.& 6. 10. 4s. 

Voyage Commercial et Politique aux Indes Orientales, pen- 
dant 1803, 4, 5,6 et 7. Par R. Renouard de Sainte Croix ; 
enrichi de Cartes par Mentelle et Chanlaire. 3 vol. 8vo. 1/. 16s, 

Archives des Decouvertes et des Inventions nouvelles faites 
en 1809, 8vo. 12s. 

La Parthénéide, Poéme. 12mo. &s. Ditto, vellum Paper, 
16s. 


Vovage aux Hles de Tencrifie, la Trinité, &c. pendant 1796, 


1797 et 1798, par André Pierre Ledru. Accompagné de Notes 
sar Sonini. 2 vol. Svo, avec Cartes. 117. 
De I’I nfluc ence des Croisades sur PEtat des Peuples de I’ Eu- 


rope. Par Chois« ul @’Aillecourt. 8vo. 10s. 
Description de Londres et de ses Edifices. Par Barjaud et 
Landon. S8vo, with Plates. 17. 10s. 

Fétes a Occasion du Mariage de Napoleon. 8vo. Plates, 
16s. 

Landon, Recueil des Ouvrages de Peinture, &c. Cités dans la 
Rapport du Jury sur les prix décennaux, exposés le 25 Aoit 
1810. S8vo. Plates. 14s. 

——— Choix de Biographies anciennes et modernes a !'Us- 
age de ia Jeunesse, avec Portraits. 12mo. 6 livraisons, form- 
ing two volumes. 1. 

Questions Expliquées pour les Jeunes Officiers sur la Fortifi- 
cation de Ghaiven ie. Par Fossé. lvol. 3s. 

‘s Electives, roman. Trad. de ? Allemand de Goéthe. 


man. Trad. de Gotthe. 2 vol. 8s. 
one des Jeunes Personnes. 1 vol. Plates. 7s. 
Refiexions sur Etat du Genre Humain. 1 vol. 3s. 
ssai le Trente-un, avec quelques Methodes probables 
ravantageusement. S8vo. 2¢ Idition. 10s, 


Myrte et Bouton do Rose, Histoire Oriental. 8vo 
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Dictionnaire de Chimie. Par M. H. Klaproth et F. Wolff. 
Traduit de ! Allemand, avee des Notes par E. T. B. Buillon- 
Lagrange et H. A. Vogel. Vol. 1.& 2. 1810. 

Histoire de Trance Abregée et Chronologique, depuis la 
Premitre Expedition des Gaulois jusques en Septembre 1808. 
Par Chantreau. 2 vol. Svo. 

L’Invention de Imprimerie, ou Analyse des deux Ouvrages 
publi¢s sur cette matiere. Par M, Marmann, suivi d’une Notice 
Chronologique et Raisonnée des Livres, avec et sans date. 1 vol. 
Svo. 

Synopsis Plantarum in Flora Gallica Descriptarum, auctori~ 
bus’ T. B. Delamarck et A. P. Decandolle. 1 vol. 8vo. Par. 
1806. 

Précis d@ Histoire Universelle, Politique, Ecclesiastique et Lit- 
teraire, depuis la Creation du Monde jusqu’a la Paix de Scho- 
enbrunn., ‘Traduit de Allemand d’aprés la 20me Edit, de T. 
Ii. Zap. 5 vol. 12mo. Par. 1810. 

Des Effets de la Religion de Mohammed pendant les trois 
premiers Siecles de sa Fondation, sur l’Esprit, les Moeurs, et 
le Gouvernement des Peuples chez lesquels cette religion s'est 
etabliée. Par M. Culsener. 1 vol. 8vo. 8s. Paris, 1810. 

Etat General de la Marine, pour 1810, 

Malte Ancienne et Moderne; contenant la Description de 
cette He, son Histoire naturelle, celle de ses differens Gouverne- 
mens, la Description de ses Monumens antiques, un Traité 
complet, des Finances de YOrdre. Par Louis de Bois-gelin, 
3 vol. 8vo. Par. 1809. 

Essai de Physiologie Vegetale, ouvrage dans lequel sont ex- 
pliquées toutes les parties des Vegetaux. Accompagnée de 
Planches et de Tableaux Methodiques, representant Ics ‘Trois 
Systemes de Tournefort, de Linné, et de Jussieu. Par Sebas- 
tien Gerondin. 2 vol. 8vo. Par. 1810. 

Traité d’Architecture Rurale; contenant les Principes ge- 
neraux de cet Art. Orné de vingt-six grandes Planches en 
taille-douce. Par M. D. Perthuis. ‘1 vol. 4to. Par. 1810, 


——a 
No. XXXVI. will be published in August 1811, 
Soro ee 


D. Willison, printer.) 





